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January  31,  1907. 

To'  the  Boards  and  Societies  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada ; 


Dear  Brethren  : 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Boards 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  Philadelphia,  January  9th, 
the  Committee  on  Reference  and  Arbitration  reported  favorable 
action  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Boards  on  the  question  of  con^ 
stituting  a  permanent  committee.  The  full  text  of  the  report 
will  be  found  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  as  follows : 

“Pirst _ That  a  committee  be  now  constituted  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 

Reference  and  Counsel. 

“  Second — That  it  consist  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Conference  to 
serve  for  two  years  in  two  classes  of  four  and  five  each,  respectively,  save  that  the  first  class 
as  now  chosen  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the  terms  thereafter  to  be  two  years  for 
both  classes,  four  to  be  chosen  on  the  even  years  and  five  on  the  odd  years.  This  will 
make  a  strong  Committee,  the  terms  of  four  of  whose  members  will  expire  each  year,  thus 
combining  the  advantages  of  experience  and  stability  with  opportunity  to  make  any  desired 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  membership. 

•'Third _ That  the  boards  and  societies  represented  in  the  Conference  be  informed 

that  the  Committee  has  been  constituted  and  is  prepared  to  consider  any  questions  they  may 
wish  to  refer  to  it,  and  that  it  is  understood  that  the  general  range  of  its  work  shall  include 
such  features  as  (a)  suggestions  in  regard  to  unoccupied  fields;  (b)  negotiations  with  govern¬ 
ments;  (c)  consideration  of  questions  arising  on  the  mission  field  between  the  missions  of 
different  boards;  (d)  such  other  questions  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  referred  to  it; 
(e)  original  action  in  cases  requiring  immediate  attention  and  not  involving  questions  of 
policy  regarding  which  there  might  be  essential  differences  of  opinion. 

“  Fourth — That  any  board  or  society  desiring  the  services  of  the  Committee  be  per¬ 
mitted  at  its  discretion  to  designate  either  the  whole  Committee  or  any  part  of  it  to  serve 
in  a  particular  case.  ^ 

>•  pifth _ That  special  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  limitations  that  the  Committee  shaU 

have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  internal  administration  of  any  board  or 
society,  or  to  take  the  initiative  in  considering  questions  which  arise  within  any  board  or 


society  and  concerning  it  alone,  nor  shall  it  have  authority,  unsolicited,  to  act  as  arbiter  ia 
any  differences  which  may  arise.  It  is  further  distinctly  understood  that  the  Committee 
shall  not  exercise  constraint  upon  any  board  or  society  and  that  recognition  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  any  given  case  shall  remain  a  voluntary  act.  The  decision  of  the  Committee 
cannot  be  binding  upon  any  organization,  but  shall  have  the  effect  only  of  advice  given  or 
of  judgment  expressed.” 

After  consideration  by  the  Business  Committee,  these  recom¬ 
mendations  were  unanimously  adopted  and  the  following  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed:  the  Rev.  James  L.  Barton,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Barbour,  D.D.,  the  Rev,  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  the 
Rev,  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Cobb,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  Walter  R.  Lambuth,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  D.D., 
the  Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Sutherland, 
D.D. 

At  a  meeting  the  same  day,  the  Committee  organized  by 
electing  the  undersigned  Chairman  and  Dr.  Carroll  Secretary. 

We  therefore  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  constituted  and  is  prepared  to  consider  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  referred  to  it.  We  invite  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  Boards  and  Societies  represented  in  the  Conference,  Re¬ 
quests  for  action  or  information  will  have  prompt  attention  and 
suggestions  will  be  gratefully  received. 

At  a  meeting,  January  29th,  the  following  steps  were  taken: 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  notified  of  the  organization  of 
the  Committee  and  its  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  ways  authorized  by  the  Boards  in  constituting  the 
Committee. 

Sub-committees  were  appointed  as  follows  :  To  secure  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  unoccupied  fields,  Dr,  Barbour  and  Dr.  Barton ; 
to  secure  information  regarding  federative  and  union  movements 
in  foreign  lands,  Dr.  Carroll  and  Dr.  Cobb;  to  report  on  the 
general  situation  in  China,  the  consequent  responsibility  of  the 
home  churches  and  modifications  of  policy,  if  any,  that  may  be 
advisable,  Drs.  Lambuth,  Lloyd,  Barton,  and  Sutherland,  As 
these  four  members  of  the  Committee  are  to  visit  China  this 
spring  and  attend  the  Shanghai  Centennial  Conference,  they  will 
have  special  opportunity  to  collect  valuable  information. 

The  Committee  having  learned  that  House  Bill  24122, 
known  as  the  Perkins  Expatriation  Bill,  is  pending  in  Congress 


and  that  it  “■provides  that  five  years  of  residence  outside  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  an  alien  of  any  citizen,”  we  immediately 
made  inquiry  at  Washington  as  to  whether  due  care  had  been 
exercised  to  exempt  foreign  missionaries.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  relate  only  to  naturalized  citizens 
and  not  to  native-born. 

The  Committee  is  investigating  a  statement  in  the  Soulh 
China  Daily  Journal  for  October  29th,  1906,  that  Viceroy  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  of  China  has  issued  a  circular  order  to  the  effect  that 
no  more  foreign  schools  shall  be  established  in  the  Chih-li 
Province  and  that  no  official  registration  shall  be  made  of  existing 
foreign  schools.  We  have  ascertained  that  our  Government  has 
received  no  information  on  the  subject.  We  are  making  further 
inquiries^  and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  such  an  order  has  been 
actually  issued,  prompt  steps  will  be  taken  to  see  that  the  rights 
of  our  mission  schools  are  duly  safeguarded. 

The  Joint  Conference,  having  instructed  this  Committee  to 
take  charge  of  arrangements  for  an  Ecumenical  Conference  in 
Europe,  if  one  shall  be  held,  we  are  now  in  correspondence  with 
our  Scotch  brethren  on  the  subject. 

We  have  received  a  memorial  signed  by  fifteen  missionaries 
of  various  Boards  who  were  passengers  on  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamship  en  route  from  America  to  China,  December  8th,  1906, 
expressing  strong  disapprobation  of  the  “gambling  freely  permitted 
among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  travellmg  in  the  Asiatic 
steerage”  and  asking  the  various  missionary  societies  “to  use 
their  good  offices  with  the  steamship  company  that,  for  the  future, 
this  nefarious  traffic  will  be  prohibited,”  We  have  forwarded  a 
copy  of  this  protest  to  the  officers  of  the  steamship  company  with 
the  earnest  request  that  the  company  will  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  needful  and  practicable. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

ARTHUR  J.  BROWN,  Chairman. 
H.  K.  CARROLL,  Secretary. 
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THE  KINGDOM  AMONG  MEN 


"THE  ORIGINAL  WAY.” 


It  is  said  to  have  been  the  organization 
of  but  one  church  in  any  one  city;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  the  members  of  the  church, 
or  how  far  apart  they  might  be  in  their 
homes,  all  belonged  to  the  same  church, 
and  were  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  say  such  things 
that,  because  we  learn  of  but  one  church 
in  Jerusalem,  one  in  Corinth,  one  in  Ephe¬ 
sus,  one  in  Philippi,  one  in  Antioch,  there¬ 
fore  one  church  was  not  only  the  rule, 
but  was  the  divine  idea,  and  ought  to  pre¬ 
vail  to-day,  under  our  greatly  diverse  con¬ 
ditions.  One  of  our  contemporaries  has  a 
long  article  telling  us  what  a  lovely  con¬ 
dition  of  things  would  exist,  provided 
there  were  only  one  Baptist  Church  in  any 
one  city — Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  New  York,  London. 

Well,  we  can  point  with  assurance  to 
that  good  estate  in  some  of  the  other  de¬ 
nominations,  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  th© 
Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Each  of  these  is  a  single  church, 
whether  in  a  city  or  a  province,  or  a  na¬ 
tion.  Especially  is  -there  unity  in  large 
cities.  Ws  have  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  the  Bishop  of 
Albany,  the  Bishop  of  Chicago.  Indeed, 
there  is  but  one  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  all  the  world;  only  one  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  these  United  States,  only 
one  Greek  Church  in  all  the  Russias.  How 
do  we  like  it?  do  uot  like  it  all  all.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  according  to  the 
divine  idea  that  such  an  organizatioil 
should  exist.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  better  for  Christianity,  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  were  the  one  universal 
Church.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  gain  for  our  Baptist  cause,  if  all  the 
Baptist  Churches  in  Cincinnati,  or  In  De¬ 
troit,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  were 
combined  in  one  organization.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  think  it  would  be  a  great 
detriment,  and  would  ultimately  land  us 
where  the  Church  of  Rome  stands  to-day. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  apostolic  idea  was 
a  single  church  organization  in  a  single 
city,  then  the  Roman  idea  is  the  correct 
/one.  Then  there  should  be  no  Baptist 
/Church,  no  Presbyterian  Church,  no  Meth- 
(  odist  Episcopal  Church — only  one  Church, 
f  with  a  creed  so  elastic  and  a  discipline  so 
indefinite  that  any  and  all  people  could  be 
included  in  that  one  organization,  with  no 
room  on  the  outside  for  those  whom  it 
might  be  desirable  to  exclude — there  would 
I  be  no  place  for  them. 

But  we  have  not  so  learned  the  apos¬ 
tolic,  or  the  Christ  idea.  It  is  true  that  we 
do  not  hear  of  several  church  organiza¬ 
tions  in  any  city.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  we  do  not  learn  anything  about  the 
organization  of  any  church  in  any  case. 
When  the  people  came  together  they  were 
a  church.  And,  so  far  as  we  know,  when 


they  were  separated  there  was  no  church. 
The  church  was  the  assembly,  and  if  we 
are  to  imitate  apostolic  example,  we  would 
have  a  church  only  occasionally.  We 
would  have  no  church  roll,  no  clerk,  no 
treasurer,  no  trustees.  We  should  have 
“elders,”  but  we  should  not  know  just 
what  to  do  with  them,  and  we  should  have 
deacons,  but  would  not  know  what  they 
were  to  do.  At  all  events,  we  are  not 
doing  now  what  we  learn  from  the  New 
Testament  about  “the  original  way.”  nor 
would  we  be  doing  so  if  we  bad  only  one 
Baptist  Church  in  a  city. 

We  are  told  of  the  beauty  and  blessed¬ 
ness  of  one  church  In  one  city,  and  we 
might  easily  imagine  that  such  a  thing 
would  run  itself,  sure,  and  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  gather  all  the  Baptists  of  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Cincinnati  into 
one  church  organization,  and  then  all 
strife  would  cease,  all  emulation,  all  effort 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  any 
particular  organization.  Then  every 
“branch  church” — no,  not  that;  there  must 
be,  but  one  church — branch  station,  or, 
well,  congregation — would  cease  to  care 
whether  any  one  else  came  to  it  from  the 
old,  or  mother  Church,  or  not.  There 
would  be  no  emulation,  no  strife,  and,  we 
might  say  with  cjonfldence,  “no  nothing.”  j 
At  all  events,  there  would  be  no  orgaaiza-  j 
tion  of  a  new  church  to  take  members  | 
from  the  old  church  and  put  them  to  work  | 
as  they  never  worked  before;  no  friction 
over  questions  pertaining  to  the  outlying 
congregation.  Every  question  would  be 
settled  with  perfect  uninimlty,  with  no 
•fheart-burnings,  no  misgivings,  no  mis¬ 
takes.  It’s  a  beautiful  picture  which  some 
of  our  contemporaries  are  drawing  for  us. 
But  we  have  no  pleasure  in  it,  because  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  accomplish 
what  our  dear  brethren  seem  to  think  it 
would  accomplish.  No  power  1^  such  as 
is  exercised  by  Rcmanism,  tl^eppwer  of 
the  priesthood,  or  the  prelat^,  could  con¬ 
trol  such  an  organizkion.  Taki^  awa^he 
Pope  and  the  bishops  from  tite  ChurcliQf 
Rome,  and  it  could  not  live\  a\c8ntijry\ 
Take  away  the  bishopric  fron\tfi8  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  r#  would 
go  to  pieces  in  a  few  decades.  Take  away 
infant  baptism  from  either  ©f  them,  and  it 
would  not  exist  for  two  generations. 

It  is  true  that  we  read  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  of  only  one  church  in  a  single 
city,  and  we  read  very  little  about  any 
one  of  such  churches.  We  do  know  that 
that  condition  did  not  last  long,  and  that 
only  a  few  years  passed  before  the  system 
of  bishops  and  centralized  authority  came 
into  vogue.  Power  became  centralized, 
and  then  extended  itself,  and  the  Popedom 
and  the  prelacy  was  the  result.  Then  it 
became  needful  that  all  accept  the  same 
forms  of  doctrine,  formulated  by  the  pre¬ 
lates,  and  that  the  foa-m  of  worship  must 
be  the  same  for  all.  Not  only  one  church 


for  one  city,  but  one  church  for  a  province, 
one  church  for  an  empire,  one  church  for 
the  world,  and  woe  to  him  who  lifted  his 
voice  against  the  doctrines  or  the  practices 
of  that  one  church.  It  was  Rome,  in  Its 
head  and  in  its  members.  It  would  be 
simply  a  new  Rome,  possibly  a  Baptist 
Rome,  if  the  ideas  of  certain  Baptists  of 
to-day  were  realized. 

They  will  say:  “Yes,  there  it  is  again; 
we  can  not  raise  our  voices  in  favor  of  a 
close  organization  for  Baptists,  without 
being  told  that  we  are  going  to  Rome. 
But  that  is  not  true;  ws  are  not  going  to 
Rome,  and  we  are  not  going  to  Romanize 
our  Baptist  denomination.” 

But.  dear  brethren,  though  you  may  not 
intend  it,  and  may  be  very  innocent  in 
all  that  you  say  and  do  in  this  connection, 
one  who  looks  along  your  gun-barrel,  as 
you  have  it  now  pointed,  can  see  ROME 
in  the  distance,  even  if  you  do  not 
j  This  marvelous  anxiety  for  the  control 
oif  all  the  churches — what  does  it  signify? 
True,  Paul  spoke  of  having  upon  him  “the 
I  care  of  all  the  churches”  which  he  had 
founded.  But  Paul  was  the  only  man  of 
his  day  who  had  such  a  burden.  And 
even  he  did  not  talk  about  combining  them 
all  into  one  church,  whether  they  were  in 
Rome  or  in  Philippi.  He  wrote  not  to  th© 
church  in  Rome,  hut  to  “all”  in  that  city 
“called  saints,”  and  he  was  aware  of  at 
least  one  little  church  which  met  in  the 
house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  But  he  was 
also  aware  of  the  existence  in  the  same 
city  of  a  good  many  brethren  and  sisters 
who  were  not  connected  with  that  church, 
and  whom  he  addressed  by  name.  There 
may  have  been  but  one  church  in  a  city, 
at  that  time,  for  the  number  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  was  as  yet  small,  and  the  cities 
were  small — walled  and  compact*  The  yule 
in  Paul’s  time  was  not  to  be  tae  rule  for 
all  time.  Such  a  rui^  would  b^cofiuary 
to  the  genius  of  the  fecspel.  If  r^was  a 
rule,  it  was  noLenjoinajfl  as  a  rule,  and  the 
fexperltn^e  of  to-day  dote  not  justify  a  re- 
ttfvRSteanism  for  r«ief  from  the  few 
iVddsirable  things  resulting  from  the  un- 
sfectified  human  nature  still  common 
among  us.  We  want  more  argument  and 
less  dogmatism  for  the  idea  of  one  church 
in  one  city — the  “original  way” — to-day. 

AVERAGE  GIFTS  TO  MISSIONS. 

On  another  page  we  publish  a  communi¬ 
cation  coming  from  the  Rooms  in  Boston, 
relative  to  the  “average  annual  gift  of  the 
Baptists  of  the  North  to  foreign  missions.” 
There  are  two  tables,  one  showing  that  the 
average  is  fifty-nine  and  one-half  cents,  the 
other  eliminating  from  the  first  certain 
elements  and  reducing  the  figures  to  not 
more  than  twenty-seven  cents.  To  the 
preliminai’y  statements  as  to  the  sources 
of  information,  the  field  from  which  the 
money  is  gathered,  and  the  constituency 
of  the  Missionary  Union,  we  can  take  no 
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exception.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
it  is  well  to  belittle  our  contributions.  No 
doubt  the  estimates  made,  the  amounts  in¬ 
cluded  and  the  items  excluded  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  judgment  of  Secretary  Hag¬ 
gard  and  his  associates.  But  we  have  to 
demur  to  the  conclusions  drawn,  and  ask 
that  the  other  side  be  considered. 

We  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
Baptists  of  this  country  are  mean,  or  nig¬ 
gardly,  in  their  giving  to  mission  causes. 

As  a  rule,  they  are  not  rich  people,  and 
yet  they  are  not  indigent.  They  ought  to 
do  more  than  they  are  doing:  they  can 
do  more;  and  they  will  do  more,  if  they 
are  properly  approached.  Our  conviction 
Is  that  they  are  Improving  annually. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  that, 
first,  the  Baptists  are  largely  farmers,  com¬ 
fortable  livers,  but  by  no  means  rich. 
Many  of  them  are  young  people,  still  in 
debt  for  their  farms,  while  others  of  them 
(the  older),  having  acquired  enough  to  en-l 
able  them  to  retire  from  the  hard  work  on 
the  farm,  have  moved  to  the  small  towna 
and  villages,  where,  by  frugal  habits  anci 
care.,  they  are  just  able  to  live  on  th^ 
income  of  their  savings.  These  two  classes! 
include  a  very  large  proportion  of  ourl 
Baptist  people.  \ 

Then,  second,  there  is  another  class, 
composed  of  mechanics  and  small  trades¬ 
men.  They  live,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
cities  or  the  large  towns.  They  are  in¬ 
dustrious,  excellent  people,  with  little  be¬ 
yond  their  daily  earnings  for  the  support 
of  their  families.  The  mechanics  obtain 
better  wages  than  in  time  past,  but  their 
living  expenses  are  increased  accordingly, 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  are 
but  little  better  off  than  when  the  year 
began.  The  tradesmen  are  hedged  by  the 
competition  to  which  their  business  is  sub¬ 
jected,  there  being  just  as  many  of  them 
as  the  communities  can  possibly  support. 
Very  few  of  them  are  able  to  accumulate 
any  considerable  surplus,  aud  in  many 
cases  interest  money  is  consuming  much 
of  the  profit  of  the  business.  They  live 
fairly  well,  and  possibly  add  somewhat  to 
their  accumulations  from  year  to  year, 
but  not  by  any  means  large  amounts. 

Then  there  is,  third,  the  manufacturer, 
who  begins  with  small  capital,  but  meets 
with  success  and  enlarges  from  time  to 
time,  until  he  becomes  a  “bloated  capital¬ 
ist,”  occasionally  reckoning  his  possessions 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  These, 
however,  are  the  very  few,  one  in  ten  th®u- 
sand  of  our  people.  From  them,  as  a  rule, 
come  our  larger  gifts. 

It  may  be  said,  fourth,  that  we  have 
our  financial  men,  engaged  in  large  enter¬ 
prises,  or  connected  with  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  such  as  insurance,  railroads,  banks, 
etc.  But  these  are  also  very  few,  and, 
while  they  may  be  handling  a  good  deal  of 
money,  they  are  by  no  means  sure  of  their 
incomes,  and  are  liable  to  reverses  which 
ruin  them  and  seriously  cripple  all  as¬ 
sociated  with  them;  and  it  must  be  said 
of  them  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  generous 
in  their  giving. 

It  has  to  be  said,  then,  that  the  average 
Baptist  is  by  no  means  rich,  and  to  most 


of  them  the  two  dollars  charged  for  The 
Journal  and  Messenger  is  a  sum  so  largo 
that  they  open  their  eyes  in  wonder,  and 
close  them  against  the  opportunity  of 
transmuting  this  small  sum  into  intel¬ 
ligence  and  joy  and  spiritual  manhood. 
More  than  one-half  of  our  people  think 
themselves  "too  poor"  to  take  and  pay  for 
The  Journal  and  Messenger,  or  any  other 
denominational  paper.  Some  of  them 
think  a  dollar  paper  is  all  they  can  pay 
for  or  appreciate.  Moreover,  these  same 
Baptist  people  are  importuned  to  take, 
beside  The  Journal  and  Messenger,  or  some 
other  two-dollar  paper  (which  "costs  too 
much"),  from  three  to  five  missionary  pub¬ 
lications,  each  having  its  specialty,  and 
are  told  that  they  "can  not  afford  to  do 
without”  any  one  of  them. 

And  still  another  matter  must  be  con- 
/’sidered;  We  encourage  our  brethren  and 
'  sisters  to  organize  small  churches.  It  is 
held  to  be  wrong  for  a  Baptist  to  become 
a  member  of  any  other  than  a  Baptist 
Church,  and  it  is  often  said  that,  if  a 
Baptist  finds  himself  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  Baptist  Church,  he  should  at 
once  set  about  forming  one.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  we  have  a  vast  number  of 
small  churches,  each  with  less  than  a 
■hundred  members.  These  little  churches 
ought  to  have  pastors,  and  they  must  have 
pastors,  if  they  are  to  grow  and  become 
useful.  Consequently,  the  few  members 
are  straining  every  nerve  and  giving  all 
they  can  spare  from  their  families  for  the 
support  of  pastors  and  church  institutions. 
True,  if  a  hundred  ^nembers  in  a  church 
give  each  one-tenth  of  his  income,  they 
can  support  a  pastor,  who  lives  on  the 
average  income  of  his  people.  And  yet,  it 
takes  -more  than  the  pastor’s  salary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  church,  to  say  nothing  of  giving 
to  missions.  But  many  churches  have  not 
one  hundred  members. 

And  yet  we  have  not  mentioned  the  truth 
that,  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  in 
particular,  we  have  a  large  membership  of 
young  people  who  are  either  dependent 
upon  their  parents  for  their  support  and 
their  education  in  the  schools,  or  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  factories,  stores,  counting-rooms, 
etc.,  from  which  they  derive  but  very  small 
incomes.  To  dress  and  board  tnemselves 
they  think  as  much  as  they  can  do.  They 
may  contribute  twenty-five  cents  a  week 
for  the  support  of  their  pastors,  but  they 
do  not  feel  that  they  can  give  large  sums 
to  any  one  mission  cause.  Many  of  these 
give  through  the  Sabbath-schools  and 
young  people's  societies. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  tables  given  in 
the  article  referred  to.  found  in  our  mis¬ 
sionary  department;  and  we  fully  agree 
when  it  is  said:  "While  the  above  statis¬ 
tics  are  interesting,  they  are  in  a  ss-nse 
misleading,  and  certainly  do  not  do  justice 
to  those  who  give  so  largely  and  make 
up  so  liberally  for  the  thousands  who  give 
nothing.”  "The  thousands  who  give 
nothing”— we  have  no  apology  for  them. 
Let  them  bear  all  that  may  come  upon 
them.  But  we  want  to  say  a  word  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  elimination  of  items  found  in 
the  second  table.  It  seems  to  us  all  right  | 


to  eliminate  the  Lott  Carey  Convention, 
just  so  far  as  its  money  comes  from  col¬ 
ored  Baptists  of  the  South;  but  we  believe 
that  much  of  it  comes  from  those  of  the 
North,  who  are  counted  among  the  1,249, • 

000.  Of  course,  the  Arthington  trust  fund 
should  not  be  counted.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  just  what  is  meant  by  “specific  gifts 
received  on  the  field";  let  that  item  pass. 

But  now  we  come  to  “Additions  to  Perma¬ 
nent  Funds"— ?47.918.41.  Who  gave  that 
money?  Did  it  not  come  from  Baptists  of 
the  Nortn?  Why  should  it  not  be 
reckoned  among  tbe  gifts  to  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions?  Our  judgment 
is  that  it  should  be  so  reckoned,  just 
as  truly  as  should  any  other  amount. 
“Income  of  annuity  bonds.”  Did  the 
money  with  which  those  bonds  were  pur¬ 
chased  come  from  Baptists  of  the  North? 
And  was  the  money  ever  accounted  for 
amon.g  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  M.s- 
slonary  Union?  .If  it  was  once  so  reck¬ 
oned.  then  the  income  from  the  bonds, 
being  paid  out  to  those  who  put  the  money 
into  the  treasury  of  the  union,  should  not 
be  counted  as  received  from  the  people 
during  the  current  year.  “Annuity  bonds 
matured”— unless  these  bonds  have  oeen 
once  reckoned  as  donations  to  the  union, 
they  ought  now  to  be  so  reckoned.  They 
are  jvist  as  much  contributions  from  the 
Baptists  of  the  North  as  they  would  be 
if  put  into  the  contribution  envelope  this 
year.  We  see  no  intimations  that  gifts 
made  from  which  annuities  are  expected 
are  among  the  contributions  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  consequently  we  say  that  the 
$21,000  of  annuity  bonds  matured  are  a 
contribution  to  the  union  for  the  current 
year,  and  ought  to  be  so  reckoned. 

And,  finally,  as  to  legacies.  Our  table 
would  deduct  the  $87,529.01  from  the  gross 
amount,  and  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
first  table.  Our  judgment  is  that  they 
ought  to  be  there.  No  matter  if  the  donor 
is  now  dead.  He  or  she  was  living  on  the 
interest  of  that  money,  while  living;  but 
the  principal  has  now  gone  into  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  union  for  the  current  year,  and 
ought  to  be  so  reckoned.  That  $87,000  is 
as  much  a  contribution  to  the  union  as 
it  would  be  if  it  were  put  into  an  envelope 
and  cast  into  the  basket  in  the  church 
Our  judgment  is,  therefore,  that  the  $743.- 
858.57  should  be  increased  by  the  amount 
of  at  least  ?167,000,  making  the  basis  of 
reckoning  the  average  not  less  than  $900,- 
000.  That  would  make  the  average  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  North  about  eighty  cents 
per  member,  instead  of  fifty-nine  and  one- 
half  cents,  according  to  the  larger  table, 
and  especially  instead  of  the  forty-five 
and  two-tenths  of  the  smaller  table.  While 
this  amount  is  not  so  large  as  it  might 
be.  and  as  it  would  be  if  every  one  did 
his  duty,  it  is  yet  not  so  niggardly  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  it  may  be  made 
one  dollar  this  year.  Why  not?  Let  us 
try  for  it. 


V/hen  you  are  slandered  keep  still  and 
let  the  mud  settle  to  the  bottom,  and 
there'll  be  nothing  but  clear  water  left. 


July  11,  1907. 
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The  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  for 
July  is  a  number  of  more  than  usual  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal; 
for  the  magazine  has  come  to  be  on©  of 
the  most  attractive  of  all  our  periodicals. 
The  July  number  does  not,  as  in  other 
years,  contain  the  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting,  in  Washington;  but  we  are  prom¬ 
ised  these,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
report,  which  is  to  be  mailed  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  magazine,  within  a  few 
days.  This  number,  however,  contains  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  indors¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  of  Vice  President  Car¬ 
penter,  that  the  ideal  contribution  of  Bap¬ 
tists  to  foreign  missions  is  one  cent  a  day 
for  each  and  every  member.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  this  would  yield  an  income  of 
over  ?4.000,000  annually.  It  may  be  that 
the  other  societies,  National.  State  and 
educational,  and  others,  would  be  willing 
to  stand  back  and  allow  that  amount  to 
go  to  foreign  missions,  while  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  same  amount  went  to  the 
Home  Mission  Society,  or  the  other  in¬ 
terests.  The  ideal  makes  no  account  of 
church  support,  but  seems  to  assume  that 
there  is  only  one  thing  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Baptists.  The  danger  is  that, 
by  fixing  upon  so  large  a  sum,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  will  he  regarded  as  rather  a  joke 
than  a  serious  matter,  and  so  all  will  go 
by  default.  Our  judgment  is  that  it  would 
be  better  to  lay  the  matter  upon  the  con¬ 
science  of  each  individual,  urging  strongly 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  man,  woman 
and  child  to  give,  and  give  generously,  to 
each  of  the  several  causes  approved  by 
our  denomination  and  churches.  What  we 
want  is  a  contribution  from  every  church 
member,  and  fi’om  as  many  others  as  we 
can  reach  with  our  appeals. 


their  own.  But  he  cam  not  make  a  beet 
into  a  potato,  nor  a  potato  into  an  onion. 
No  more  can  he  transmute  a  human  soul, 
bom  sinful,  into  a  child  of  God,  bearing 
the  divine  image.  He  might  cultivate  hon¬ 
esty,  or  purity,  or  industry,  or  thaift  in  a 
<diild,  but  he  can  net  cultivate  a  negro  into 
a  white  man,  nor  a  white  man  into  an  In¬ 
dian.  He  can  not  give  an  honest  heart 
whei'e  it  is  lacking;  he  can  neither  culti¬ 
vate  true  love  of  God  into  the  human  soul, 
nor  cultivate  covetousness  out  of  it.  What 
he  declares  possible  has  been  undertaken 
a  great  many  times,  during  the  pasit  six 
.thousand  years,  but  has  failed  every  time. 
God  can  do  what  Mr.  Burbank  can’t  do. 


Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  who  has  wrought 
such  wonders  with  fruits  and  plants,  and 
vegetables,  has  w^ritten  a  book  entitled 
“The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant.”  We 
have  not  seen  it,  but  are  told  that  he  puts 
forth  the  view  that  “the  human  plant”  can 
he  modified  and  made  anything  desired,  as 
truly  as  can  the  vegetable.  "Pick  out  any 
trait  you  want  in  your  child — granted  that 
he  is  normal — ^honesty,  purity,  lovable¬ 
ness,  industry,  thrift,  what  not,  you  can 
cultivate  in  the  child  and  fix  there  for  all 
its  life  all  of  these  traits.”  This  declara¬ 
tion,  we  are  told,  compels  the  theologian 
“.to  begin  to  recast  his  th'oology,  if  he  has 
any  of  the  old  kind  left.”  But  it  should  be 
observed,  first,  that  Mr.  Burbank  requia-es 
that  the  child  be  “normal.”  And  that  word 
“normal”  signifies  conformed  to  rule,  or 
standard;  and  it  has  to  be  said  that  there 
is  no  such  child.  The  best  that  can  he 
said  of  the  child  is  that  it  is  naturally  sin¬ 
ful,  sure  to  sin  as  it  is  sure  to  live.  And 
in  tlie  second  place,  it  must  be  said  that 
Mr.  Burbank  does  not  know  the  truth  of 
what  he  says.  H©  has  not  had  the  rearing 
■and  training  of  very  many  children.  He 
can  'train  a  plant  and  make  it  do  his  bid¬ 
ding,  within  certain  limits;  but  even  he 
can  not  make  a  ptoe  tree  bear  apples.  He 
can  improve  a  species  of  tomatoes,  or 
beets,  or  onions.  These  have  no  wills  of 


Rev.  H.  E.  Pettus  came  from  the  Old 
School  Baptists  and  united  with  a  regular 
Baptist  church  in  Marion,  Ill.  He  ds  now 
a  pastor  of  a  regular  Baptist  church.  But, 
not  long  after  his  uniting  with  the  afore¬ 
said  church  in  Marion,  toe  question  of  his 
baptism  began  to  be  agitated,  and  he  found 
himself  in  “hot  water.”  The  gainsayers 
pe-rsisted,  until  toe  good  man  received  a 
rebaptism.  Meantime,  however,  he  had 
performed  i)astoral  functions,  baptizing 
some  believers.  The  question  has  arisen, 
ViTiat  is  to  be  done  about  It?  The  Illinois 
Baptist  says  that  the  baptisms  are  “en¬ 
tirely  valid,  because  performed  in  the 
name  and  by  the  direction  of  a  regular 
Baptist  church.”  And  it  prints  its  dictum 
in  large  capitals.  So,  then,  it  follows  that 
a  Baptist  church  m^ay  employ  any  one  it 
pleases  to  administer  gospel  ordinances. 
It  may  call  in  a  Methodist  minister  to  bap. 
tize,  or  to  administer  toe  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  it  wdM  be  all  right— provided  that,  in 
toe  administration  of  the  Supper,  he  does 
not  taste  eithei*  bread  or  wine  himself.  But 
when  a  Baptist  minister,  not  of  our  order, 
baptizes  a  believer,  it  goes  for  nothing, 
because  he  has  not  toe  authority  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  Baptist  church  for  it.  We  must  call 
the  attention  of  the  Illinois  Baptist  to  the 
case  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Weaver,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  who  was  baptized  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Boyce,  they  two  being  alone, 
toe  church  knowing  nothing  about  it. 
And  Dr.  Weaver  has  been  baptizing  others 
ever  since.  Now  let  the  Illinois  Baptist 
and  the  Western  Recorder  settle  that  mat¬ 
ter  between  them. 


One  might  suppose,  when  he  hears  of 
the  intellectual  vigor  of  the  average  Uni¬ 
tarian  preacher,  what  education  he  ex¬ 
hibits.  what  grasp  of  great  subjects,  espe¬ 
cially  those  pertaining  to  the  humanities, 
that  he  has  great  congregations,  and  exerts 
great  influence  over  his  fellows  in  the 
pews.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  there  is  said  to  he  hut  little 
interest  in  the  deliverances  of  Unitarian 
pulpits,  and  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  one 
of  the  friskiest  of  them  all,  is  burdened 
with  the  question:  “Why  the  modern  man 
is  so  loath  to  form  church-going  habits?' 
Even  his  congregation  is  mostly  women. 
Another  Unitarian  querist  Is  said  to  de¬ 
clare  that  “four  times  a  year”  is  as  often 
as  a  good  Unitarian  layman  can  he  relied 
upon  to  attend  church  services,  and  that 


in  church-going  New  England.  The  phi¬ 
losophies  and  the  vagaries  of  Unitarianism 
do  not  reach  the  heart  nor  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  natural  man,  any  more  than  the 
gospel  does  when  unaccompanied  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Among  those  who  went  off  after  Rev.\ 

Dr.  T.  P.  Orawfo-rd,  in  his  defection  from  \ 
toe  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  to  under-  I 

take  what  tu’e  now  called  "Gospel  Mis-  I 
sions”  (that  is.  a  missionary  supported  by  I 
one  church  and  reporting  only  to  toaL  1 
church)  was  Rev.  D.  W.  Herring,  in  China,  I 
and  now,  after  having  tried  it  for  fifteen  1 
years,  he  comes  back  and  makes  applica-  I 
tion  for  a  reappointment  as  a  missionary  | 
of  the  Convention  Board.  And  the  same  f 
thing  is  likely  to  he  true  of  others  who  [ 
went  off  in  the  same  way.  It  is  probable  » 
that  not  a  single  church  in  all  the  South 
is  supporting  a  missionary  as  he  ought  to 
be  supported  in  the  foreign  field.  Those 
Gospel  Missionaries  are  finding  that  they 
are  obliged  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the 
Convention,  and  even  then  they  fail,  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  the  essentials  of  true  mis-  y 
sionary  churches.  ^ 

The  ai’ticle,  "Some  Difference,”  published 
in  The  Journal  and  Messenger  three  weeks 
ago,  has  been  copied  by  The  Christian 
Leader  and  the  Way,  one  of  the  staunch¬ 
est  of  the  “Disciple”  family  of  denomina¬ 
tional  ipapers,  and  commented  on  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

The  foregoing  shows  conclusively  that 
the  Baptists,  as  a  body,  are  no_  nearer 
surrendering  to  the  Church  of  Christ  than 
the  Catholics  or  Mormons.  The  silly  senti¬ 
mentalism  of  the  Christian  Standard  on 
this  point  is  becoming  aflmost  disgusting. 
There  may  be  a  few  young  Baptist  en¬ 
thusiasts  who  would  embrace  such  over¬ 
tures  as  the  Standard  holds  out,  but  w.hen 
it  comes  to  the  standard-bearers  and  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  the  Baptist  brother¬ 
hood,  the  principles  which  they  contend 
for  are  just  as  dear  to  toem,  and  will  be 
just  as  tenaciously  defended,  as  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Calvin  by  the  Presbyterians,  or 
any  othei’  doctrine  that  has  a  distinct  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  Standard  might  as  well  ex¬ 
pect  toe  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  in 
the  Christian  Church,  to  swing  the  whole 
body,  by  vote,  over  to  some  reform  meas¬ 
ure,  as  to  imagine  that  the  Baptist  Church 
would  be  a  party  to  a  religious  coquetry,  in 
which  they  would  have  to  surrender  their 
distinctive  name,  like  a  woman  when  she 
marries.  The  only  way  Baptists  will  ever 
come  into  toe  Church  of  Christ  will  he 
as  individuals,  in  response  to  toe  gospel, 
toe  same  as  any  other  sectarians. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  article 
referred  to  pointed  out  some  radical  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  “Disciples”  and  the 
Baptists,  showing  toe  futility  of  any  effort 
to  unite  the  two  denominations,  and  it  is 
shown  by  the  above  that  The  Journal  and 
Messenger  is  right,  and  toat  it  is  folly  to 
talk  of  such  a  union.  In  a  more  recent 
number  The  Christian  Standard,  from 
which  large  quotations  were  made  in  the 
article  referred  to.  says;  “Years  ago  we 
called  attention  to  toe  fact  that,  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  body,  we  are  utterly  helpless 
to  affect  the  question  of  Christian  union 
by  vote,  so  long  as  men  are  true  to  the 
faith  and  to  names.  ...  Its  basis  is  v»cnn- 
mirreuder  to  the  Word  of  (lod.  Any 
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congregation  accepting  this  basis  can  only 
keep  apart  from  us  by  wearing  some  name 
other  than  the  name  of  its  Head.”  And 
yet  some  of  our  dear,  unsophisticated 
brethren  are  talking  of  a  near-at-hand 
union  of  Baptists  and  "Disciples.” 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  validating  what  is  known  as  "The 
Jones  Law,”  affords  the  highest  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  friends  of  prohibition  and  the 
enforcement  of  all  laws  as  against  the  sa¬ 
loon.  True,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  law  would  be  sustained,  but  the  fact 
that  a  suit  had  been  entered,  and  that  the 
liquor  men  were  somewhat  hopeful  that 
they  would  win  in  the  higher  court,  caused 
a  slight  misgiving,  and  restrained  the 
friends  of  temperance  and  prohibition  from 
doing  as  much  and  as  confidently  in  the 
way  of  pushing  things  all  along  the  line 
as  they  would  have  done  otherwise.  The 
decision  puts  into  the  hands  of  prohibition¬ 
ists  nearly  ell  that  they  have  hitherto  had 
the  courage  to  ask  for,  but  now  they  are 
encouraged  to  go  forward,  taking  a  oon- 
sidei^ble  step  in  advance.  The  next  thing 
is  to  secure  legislation  enabling  the  voters 
of  any  county  in  the  State  to  say  whether 
a  saloon  shall  exist,  or  liquor  be  sold, 
within  its  borders.  No  doubt  such  a  move¬ 
ment  would  be  successful  in  many  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State,  probably  in  all  except 
those  containing  large  cities,  like  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Dayton,  Columbus 
and  a  few  others.  It  is  always  safe  to 
reckon  the  farmers  on  the  side  of  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  any  use 
for  the  saloon,  and  the  number  of  those 
supporting  the  saloon  is  growing  less  year 
by  year.  But  for  the  considerable  cities, 
wherein  foreigners  are  numerous,  every 
county  might  be  carried  against  the  saloon. 
I’he  next  thing  is  to  get  an  enabling  act 
through  the  Legislature,  apd  to  elect  such 
a  Legislature  is  the  work  of  the  voters  in 
November  next. 

After  a  life  o1[  thirty-seven  years  the 
South  Jersey  Institute,  located  at  Bridge- 
ton,  bajs  closed  Its  doors  and  will  no  mors 
open  them.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  work,  affording  fine  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  to  a  large  number  of  young  people. 
But  of  late  years  several  earnest  and  good 
men  have  worn  themselves  out  in  efforts 
I  to  keep  it  on  its  feet.  A  large  amount  of 
I  money  has  been  expended,  and  the  3nan- 
:  cial  loss  is  considerable.  It  Is  another  II- 
I  lustration  of  the  drawing  power  of  a  little 
real  estate.  Because  some  good  people  of 
Bridgeton  offered  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
Baptist  school,  the  brethren  looked  upon 
it  as  a  Qod-send,  and  at  once  began  to 
spend  money  on  it.  The  writer  of  this  was 
on  .the  ground  while  it  was  yet  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  expressed  an  opinion  positively 
adverse  to  Its  acceptance.  Kis  views  were 
not  ^ared  by  a  majority  of  those  inter¬ 
ested.  and  he  simply  subsided.  There  was 
already  another  school  of  high  standing  in 
the  State,  and  upon  it  the  Baptists  were 
bestowing  all  the  money  they  could  raise. 
Two  schools  of  such  a  grade  in  the  small 
State  of  New  Jersey  seemed  too  many. 
Hightsbown  was  well  located  and  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  all  that  could  be  demanded 
of  it  in  the  way  of  educating  the  children 
of  Baptist  families— and  a  good  many 
more.  But  the  South  Jersey  people  were 
persistent.  Horatio  Mulford,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  men,  gave  land,  money 
and  influence  to  the  school,  and  it  was 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1870.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  to  flourish,  and  the  objector  was 
almost  made  ashamed  of  his  prophecy. 
But  now,  after  a  long  and  intense  struggle, 
its  doors  are  shut,  and  South  Jersey  Insti¬ 
tute  is  no  more.  It  is  hoped  that,  after 
all  debts  are  paid,  and  the  property  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market,  there 


will  be  left  about  140,000.  which  will  be 
funded  in  the  name  of  Horatio  J.  Mulford, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  assistance 
of  young  men  from  that  section  of  the 
State  studying  for  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel. 


It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  to  be  told 
that  the  libraries  of  Baptist  ministers,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  were  exceedingly 
small,  that  a  Bible  (small  size),  a  hymn- 
book,  Baxter's  ‘‘Saint’s  Rest,”  and  a  few 
other  volumes  comprised  the  libraries  of 
not  a  few  ministers  who  did  large  service 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Magazine  for  1820,  the  old 
firm  of  Lincoln  and  Edmunds,  being  about 
to  dissolve  partnership  (which  It  either  did 
not  do,  or  was  subsequently  renewed),  ad¬ 
vertised  its  stock  of  theological,  classical 
and  miscellaneous  hooks  at  greatly-re¬ 
duced  prices — a  discount  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  single  volumes,  and  some¬ 
what  more  on  large  lots.  Some  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  retail  prices  advertised  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Dr.  Gill’s  Exposition  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (7  volumes),  $63; 
Josephus’s  Works,  ?8.75;  Henry’s  Com¬ 
mentary,  ?58;  Rollin’s  Ancient  History, 
|12;  Scott’s  Commentary,  |24;  Hume’s 
History  of  England,  $32;  Buck’s  Theologi¬ 
cal  Dictionary,  |3.50;  Marshall’s  Life  of 
Washington,  |20;  McKnight  on  the  Epis¬ 
tles,  $21;  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  $18;  Calvin’s  Institutes,  $7.50;  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Works.  $12;  Plutarch’s  Lives,  $10; 
Robinson’s  History  of  Baptism,  $3;  Park- 
hurst's  Greek-Engiish  Lexicon,  $12.  The 
entire  list  contains  about  175  different 
works  and  was  the  stock  of  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  book-store  of  that  day,  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  the  literary  center  of  the 
United  States.  A  minister  who  owned  all 
the  books  to-day  would  have  a  small  li¬ 
brary,  and  in  a  post-mortem  inventory 
they  would  be  valued  at  about  |50. 

One  -of  the  pleasant  things  connected 
with  the  recent  Commencement  of  Deni¬ 
son  University  was  the  issuance  of  the 
Memorial  Volume,  a  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  from  its  inception  until  the  present 
time.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Rev.  A.  S. 
Carman,  assisted  by  various  members  of 
the  several  schools,  and  made  as  near  per¬ 
fection  as  human  infirmity  permits.  It  is 
an  octavo  of  288  pages,  a  thesaurus  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  one  of  the  proudest 
monuments  to  the  Baptists  of  Ohio  from 
1831  to  1906.  It  is  not,  easily  read  through; 
but  every  time  we  take  it  up  we  find  some¬ 
thing  of  special  interest,  and  are  loath  to 
lay  it  down.  It  gives  what  may  be  called 
a  documentary  history,  copies  of  early 
documents,  some  of  them  in  facsimile, 
with  lists  of  contributors  and  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  at  various  times,  whether  to  Gran¬ 
ville  College,  Shepardson  College,  or  to 
Denison  University  as  a  comprehensive 
name  for  all' the  institutions  under  the 
management  of  the  same  board  of  trustees. 
And  beside  all  else,  it  contains  a  “General 
Catalogue”  of  the  graduates.  And  then  it 
has  a  great  many  pictures  of  buildings, 
of  presidents,  of  professors,  of  trustees 
and  graduates.  It’s  a  great  volume,  and 
can  be  had  either  in  manilla  or  boards.  It 
is  destined  to  be  for  many  years  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  valuable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  greatest  enterprise  In 
which  the  Baptists  of  Ohio  have  engaged 
during  the  past  three  quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 


“The  Coming  Day”  is  to  be  xhe  name  of 
a  new  paper  to  be  issued  from  Chicago, 
in  the  interests  of  The  National  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Party.  The  Voice,  published  first  in 
New  York  and  then  In  Chicago,  and  boast¬ 
ing  a  circulation  of  some  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  has  gone.  The  New  Voice,  of  which 
the  great  prohibition  orator  Wooley  was 
editor,  has  been  merged  into  the  Ram's 


Horn,  also  a  paper  of  immense  circulation,, 
and  has  become  the  Home  Herald,  or  "New 
Voice  of  the  Ram's  Horn,”  and  now  it  is 
fitting  that  another  paper  should  be  start¬ 
ed  to  renew  the  experiences  of  those  which, 
have  gone  before.  Of  course,  the  enter¬ 
prising  publishers  know  just  how  they  are 
going  to  make  it  pay;  but  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  do  know.  Probably  some- 
good  people  will  put  money  into  it.  with 
the  idea  that  thus  they  are  promoting  the 
cause  of  Prohibition.  But,  unless  the  pa¬ 
per  shall  be  a  great  improvement  upon 
its  predecessors  and  avoid  abusing  every 
one  who  does  not  work  in  its  way,  it  will 
have  its  day  as  surely  as  they  have  had 
theirs.  The  prospective  publishers  appeal 
to  the  good  people  for  $20,000  with  which 
to  start  the  enterprise.  The  price  of  the 
paper  is  to  be  two  dollars  a  year,  and  the- 
names  of  the  first  five  thousajid  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  bo  be  preserved  In  the  archives  of 
the  Party  and  constitute  a  roll  of  honor 
to  be  published  in  the  columns  of  the  pa¬ 
per  when  the  full  number  has  -been  re¬ 
ceived.  Now  is  an  opportunity  tor  any  one- 
who  esteems  honor  more  than  money. 


PBRS-ONAL. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Hartpence  has  removed  from 
Litchfield,  0.,  to  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Rev.  Frank  Gardner  removes  from  Sun- 
bury  to  Johnstown,  Pa,,  439  Lincoln 
Street. 

Rev.  T.  Byron  Caldwell,  Pn.D.,  recently 
pastor  of  the  Market  Street  Baptist  Church 
of  Zanesville,  O.,  has  now  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  new  pastorate,  in  Syracuse,. 
N.  Y.,  his  address  207  Lafayette  Avenue. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Main,  D.D.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  called  to,  and  has  accepted, 
the  pastorate  of  the  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  Philadelphia,  expecting  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  with  the  month  of  Octo- 
berl 

Mr.  Edwin  Stanton  Fry  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  at  Hopewell,  N.  X,  June 
25.  Rev.  E.  A.  Woods,  D.D.,  moderator 
of  the  Council,  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Hobart, 
of  Crozer  Seminary,  preacher  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  • 

Rev.  O.  P.  Jackson  has  resigned  th© 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Central 
City.  W.  Va.,  to  close  the  relation  la  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  church  is  reluctant  to  part 
with  him,  and  is  doing  all  it  can  to  get 
things  in  good  condition  for  his  successor. 
Bro.  Jackson  expects  to  attend  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  Hiawatha  Park,  as  is  his  went. 

Rev.  David  Abdullah,  a  Syrian,  who  but 
a  month  before  was  ordained  to  the  min¬ 
istry.  and  was  acting  as  missionary  of  the 
Boston  Missionary  Society,  died  June  16,  at 
the  age  of  24  years.  He  was  born  in  Bei¬ 
rut.  Syria,  was  converted  and  baptized  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  and,  by  hard  study,  had 
made  great  attainments  as  a  Bible  stu¬ 
dent. 

Rev.  Frederick  Fischer,  pastor  of  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  of  Piqua,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  become  assistant  pastor 
of  thA  Linden  Ave.  Baptist  Church  of  Day- 
ton,  O..  and  the  Calvary  Church  has  adopted 
resolutions  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as 
having  been  a  "rich  blessing  to  the  church; 
his  consecrated  life  an  inspiration”;  “a 
wise  counselor,  a  safe  leader,  always  a 
sweet-spirited  gentleman,  in  the  prayer- 
meeting,  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  all 
deoartments  of  church  work,  and  promis¬ 
ing  always  to  pray  for  him  that  God’s 
richest  blessing  may  rest  upon  him  in  h!s 
new  field.” _ 


He  was  never  so  good  as  h©  should  b© 
who  does  not  strive  to  b©  better  than  ho 
is:  he  will  never  bs  better  than  he  Is  that 
doss  not  fear  to  be  worse  than  ha  was. — 
Selden. 
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THOUGHT  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


THE  BAPTIST  WORK  IN  GERMANY. 


RY  RliTV.  J.  G.  FETZEE. 

Not  much  has  been  said  of  late  in  our 
American  papers  about  our  work  in  Ger¬ 
many.  You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me  if 
I  once  again  take  the  pen  in  hand  to  write 
3.  few  lines  for  The  Journal  and  Messenger. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  greatly  prize  the  J.  and  M.  in 
our  family.  Its  weekly  appearance  is  reg¬ 
ularly  welcomed,  not  only  by  the  writer, 
but  by  his  entire  household.  Then  it  reg¬ 
ularly  goes  into  the  seminary  to  give  our 
indents  an  opportunity  of  reading  it. 
After  that  it  goes  to  one  of  our  pastors, 
who  also  enjoys  it:  and  our  prayer  is  that 
the  Lord  may  give  its  editors  always,  as 
he  has  done  hitherto,  the  courage  to  ex- 
•  press  their  convictions  upon  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day.  Our  impression  is 
that  such  is  necessary,  since  rationalism, 
in  some  form  or  other,  is  creeping  into 
many  of  our  Baptist  pulpits,  and  conse¬ 
quently  infidelity  is  raising  its  head  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  How  else  can  it  he  ex¬ 
plained  that,  though  our  churches  increase 
in  numbers  and  wealth,  the  missionary  so¬ 
cieties  are  compelled  to  cuit  off  here  and 
there  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  the  ever  expanding  work  at  home 
and  abroad?  I  can  at  least  explain  it  in 
no  other  way.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  shall 
he  very  glad;  but  if  all  signs  do  not  de¬ 
ceive,  I  fear  it  is  all  too  time.  And  only 
too  much  of  this  is  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  uni¬ 
versity  at  which  so-called  “liberal”  the¬ 
ology  is  not  taught.  It  may,  however,  he 
said  now  that  there  is  every  appearance 
of  a  return  to  a  less  radical  mode  of 
thought  and  Biblical  criticism. 

As  to  ithe  Baptist  work  in  Germany.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  cause 
is  advancing,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  we 
oould  wish.  Our  numbers  are  continually 
increasing.  The  year  190G  reported  2,910 
baptisms,  and  a  total  addition  of  6,503. 
Opposite  to  this  there  is  a  decrease  by 
death,  emigration,  exclusions,  etc.,  of 
4,722,  leaving  an  actual  increase  of  1,781— 
on©  of  the  largest  ever  recorded  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  our  German  churches.  Thus  the 
year  closed  with  a  membership  of  37,044, 
and  the  current  year  promises  to  equal  the 
last  as  to  numerical  increase.  But  what 
'  are  numbers  df  the  lives  are  not  sanctified  ? 
I  may,  however,  say  that  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  efforts  are  also  making  to  live 
a  life  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  Of  course, 
there  Is  much  to  be  desired  here,  too,  but 
we  thank  God  for  what  we  see  here  and 
there  in  many  of  the  brethren  and  sisters. 

"With  the  increasing  numbers  the  work 
expands.  New  fields  are  opened,  missions 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  churches 
Aescfciations  and  Union.  Thus  the  Gorman 
Baptist  Mission  now  carries  on  a  mission 
in  Munich,  in  Erfurt  and  in  Metz;  and  as 


soon  as  the  needed  funds  are  given  other 
important  places  will  be  taken  up.  And 
the  Associations  also  do  mission  work  in 
their  respective  fields.  What  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  in  want  of  is  the  means.  From  the 
apparent  interest  manifested  in  some  parts 
of  America  and  England,  the  idea  w'as 
awakened  by  some  on  this  side  of  the  canal 
that  the  brethren  there  would  show  a 
greater  willingness  to  help  financially,  as 
well  as  morally,  to  further  the  work.  But 
from  what  we  now  hear,  we  were  laboring 
under  a  wrong  impression.  I  think  that 
if  the  brethren  could  know  the  wants  bet¬ 
ter  they  would  be  more  willing  to  help. 
But  there  are  many  now  who  seem  to  know 
very  little,  or  perhaps  nothing  at  all,  of 
■what  has  been  done  and  is  needed  in  Eu¬ 
rope — not  only  in  Germany.  If  brethren 
coming  over  here  would  study  our  cause 
dn  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  Brof.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Hamilton,  has  done  in  Munich, 

I  think  they  would  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
W’Ork  they  can  not  secure  by  looking  into 
the  churches  in  Berlin,  or  in  some  other 
large  church.  The  small  churches,  wMch 
are  in  many  instances  the  feeders  of  the 
large  city  churches,  are  the  ones  that  suffef 
most  for  want  of  means  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

Ie  our  seminary  changes  have  taken 
place  since  I  last  wrote  to  The  Jounial 
and  Messenger.  The  most  important  was 
the  death  of  Prof.  J.  Lehmann,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  connection  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  nearly  twenty-four  years.  His 
place  is  now  worthily  filled  by  Bro.  Hess, 
a  foi'mer  pasto,r  in  the  State  Church.  He 
is  heart  and  soul  in  the  work,  and  a  very 
good  addition  to  our  forces.  The  present 
writer  has  entered  upon  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  connection  with  the  seminary. 
He  has  seen  its  development  from  its  first 
inception,  and  thanks  God  for  what  the 
institution  has  been  to  our  cause  during 
these  years.  In  this,  I  infer,  we  have  an 
earnest  as  to  what  it  will  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  under  God’s  blessing  and  guidance. 
This  year  twenty-one  young  men  will  leave 
the  seminary  and  enter  upon  their  work. 
One  hopes  to  go  to  India,  one  to  Hungary, 
two  to  Poland,  to  work  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Czechs;  one  to  Courtland,  to  work 
among  the  Letts,  and  two  to  Bohemia,  to 
work  there  among  .the  natives.  One  has 
already  gone  and  is  now  at  work  in  Brunn, 
the  capital  of  the  Markgraviate,  Moravia. 
The  remainder  will  s-tay  in  Germany.  If 
we  had .  more,  ws  could  all  secure  places 
for  them,  for  there  are  quits  a  number  of 
churches  that  are  pastorless.  Only  two 
■weeks  more  from  to-day  and  our  cIosiB'g 
exercises  will  begin,  after  wblch  the  por¬ 
tals  of  the  seminary  will  be  closed  for 
eight  weeks. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Journal  and 
Messenger  may  not  know  that  we  hope  to 
have  a  Continental  Baptist  Congress  in 
Berlin  next  year.  We  expect  to  see  all 


countries  in  Europe  represented  in  this 
Congress,  England  not  excepted.  Baptists 
from  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.  Russia. 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Bulgaria, 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  We  should, 

I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  see  some  of  our 
American  brethren  present,  too.  Wonder 
if  some  of  them  could  not  plan  their  trip 
abroad  so  as  to  include  an  attendance  at 
this  Congress.  It  is  to  meet  either  in  the 
last  week  in  August  or  in  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  As  soon  as  the  date  is  fixed  I 
shall  write  a  note  to  The  Journal  for  the 
benefit  of  its  readers.  It  is  to  be  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  to  let  the 
people  know  that  we  represent  a  body  that 
needs  not  to  be  ashamed,  that  deserves 
consideration  and  respect.  And  we  hope 
that  the  Lord  will  so  bless  our  endeavors 
as  to  make  the  occasion  not  only  a  demon¬ 
stration  but  a  cause  of  blessing  to  many. 

There  are  now  many  questions  agitated 
in  Germany  which  have  respect  to  be¬ 
liever’s  baptism  and  church  organization. 
Not  a  few  clergymen  in  the  State  Church 
are  becoming  restless  and  unsettled  on 
these  questions.  Some  have  already  been 
baptized  upon  the  confession  of  their  faith; 
others  are  considering  the  question;  but 
only  one  or  two  besides  our  Bro.  Hess 
have  taken  the  logical  step  and  joined  a 
Baptist  church.  If  the  Congress  is  rightly 
conducted,  it  may  prove  au.  aid  to  such 
as  are  yet  traveling  gipsy-like  from  one 
Christian  body  to  another  without  any  real 
church  home. 

It  is  sym'Ptomatic,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
that  within  a  few  months  two  pamphlets 
have  been  issued  by  two  ex-pastors,  one  of 
whom  has  been  a  missionary  in  China,  too, 
where  he  came  much  in  contact  with  the 
Baptist  missionaries.  The  name  of  this 
one  is  Kranz,  and  his  pamphlet  bears  the 
title,  “Many  Reasons  Why  I  Have  Obeyed 
the  New  Testament  Example  Regarding 
the  Believer’s  Baptism.”  The  other  is  by 
a  younger  man.  P.  Spemann.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  bears  the  title,  “State  Church  or  Re¬ 
ligious  Liberty.”  I  believe,  too.  that  be 
has  been  baptized,  though  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain.  Now,  if  such  men  could  be  gathered 
into  Baptist  churches,  they  would  be  a 
moral  force  commanding  respect  every¬ 
where,  and  hence  would  further  our  cause, 
in  Germany  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  the 
adjacent  countries  likewise.  Pastor  Kranz 
was  baptized  in  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1908.  He  writes: 
“When  many  make  fun  of  me,  on  account 
of  my  conviction,  and  others  even  hate  or 
slander  me,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  go  forth 
unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  re¬ 
proach.” 

Wandsbek,  Germany,  June  18.  1907. 


Anything  that  disappoints  the  soul,  that 
forges  chains  with  which  to  imprison  it 
within  the  lower  nature,  though  they  be 
of  gold  set  diamonds,  is  false. 
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A  COMPEND  OF  THEOLOGY. 
BY  DB.  WILLIAM  ASHMORE. 


What  is  here  offered  concerning  a  "Com- 
pend  of  Theology”  is  not  the  expression 
of  an  entity  that  exists  as  yet.  It  is  the 
expression  of  something  which  some  of  us 
think  ought  to  be,  and  which  we  believe 
some  day  will  be.  It  was  contemplated  to 
introduce  something  of  the  kind  at  our 
Baptist  Conference  in  Shanghai.  But  it 
was  not  done.  Various  discussions  of  the 
General  Conference  and  the  revelation  of 
a  state  of  things  developing  theologically 
on  the  mission  field  re-emphasize  the  sense 
of  need.  Our  brethren  here  at  home  cau 
see  what  some  of  us  consider  an  impera¬ 
tive  necessity.  What  is  likely  to  come  of 
it  we  do  not  know.  We  are  going  to  find 
out. 

There  are  various  systems  of  theology 
now  being  imparted  to  the  Chinese.  Some 
of  them,  however,  are  simply  translations. 
Some  are  good  and  some  are  indifferent. 
They  have  a  western  flavor,  and  they  by 
no  means  cover  all  the  field.  There  are, 
and  there  will  be,  still  other  modes  of 
treatment.  To  my  mind,  there  is  room  for 
a  presentation  that  will  be  not  only  Bibli¬ 
cal,  but  Baptist,  for  we  vary  very  much  ' 
from  some  of  them  in  vital  interpreta-  , 
tions  of  the  Word  of  God. 

We  have  about  ten  thousand  converts 
in  China.  We  have  about  ninety  mission¬ 
aries  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  na¬ 
tive  workers.  And  this,  in  the  North 
alone.  In  addition  to  these,  the  South  has 
eighty-eight  missionaries,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  .seventy-four  native  staff,  and 
nearly  as  large  a  number  of  converts. 
They  are  coming  in  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands  every  year,  and  soon  will  be 
coming  in  by  tens  of  thousands.  That  is 
quite  reason  enough  why  we  should  have 
a  "Compend  of  Theology”  for  their  in¬ 
struction  in  vital  truth  in  which  others 
will  not  help  us. 

"That  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty 
of  those  things  w'herein  thou  hast  been  in¬ 
structed.” 

Resolutions  to  be  Submitted. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  for  us  who 
are  Baptist  missionaries  in  Asia,  to  prepare 
some  sort  of  a  compend  of  theological  be¬ 
liefs  and  statements  which  we  can  all  unite 
in  to  teach  our  converts,  and  thus  conserve 
the  “unity  of  the  faith.” 

Resolved,  That  w©  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  presidents  of  our  several  schools  of 
theology  in  Asia  forming  themselves  into 
a  syndicate  for  the  elaboration  of  such  a 
compend.  These  presidents  are  Dr.  R. 
H.  Graves,  Dr.  D.  A.  V/.  Smith,  Dr.  Horace 
Jenkins,  Dr.  Wm.  Ashmore,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Bearing,  Dr.  P.  H.  Evelyth,  Dr,  Heinrichs, 
Dr.  Bryan. 

'Method  of  procedure;  These  presidents 
—all  of  them  who  are  willing  to  act— are 
to  agree  upon  a  general  list  of  subjects  to 
be  treated  theologically.  These  subjects 
are  then  to  he  apportioned  out  among 
themselves,  each  to  be  elaborated  and  am¬ 
plified  before  they  are  presented  to  the 
other  members  of  the  syndicate  for  ap¬ 
proval.  In  this  the  presidents  are  to  solicit 
and  to  welcome  suggestions  from  any  and 
all  other  members  of  our  various  missions 
who  may  have  anything  to  offer.  These 
various  ascertainments  can  then  be  brought 


together  and  formulated  in  such  a  way  as 
they  may  deem  expedient.  The  whole  can 
then  be  submitted  to  the  entire  body  of 
missionaries,  to  be  amended,  accepted,  or 
rejected,  as  ^e  case  may  be.  Finally,  ^ey 
are  to  be  translated  into  our  various  dia¬ 
lects,  for  the  use  of  our  students.  This 
part  of  the  work  must,  of  course,  be  done 
by  correspondence.  This  will  require  time, 
but  in  the  end  the  purpose  will  be  gained. 

A  definition  from  a  purely  theological 
point  of  view. 

Theology  is  the  Science  of  God. 

By  a  “science"  we  mean  a  classified 
presentation  of  all  the  facts  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  about  God;  about  him  personally;  the 
mode  of  bis  being;  the  nature  of  his  at¬ 
tributes;  the  creations  of  his  hand;  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  government:  the  rela¬ 
tions  he  sustains  to  the  universe  he  has 
made,  and  to  the  creatures  that  are  in  it, 
together  with  its  plans  and  purposes,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  or  proper  for  us  to 
know  them;  and  as  a  consequent  result,  a 
classified  statement  of  the  attitudes,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  actions  due  'to  himself  as  “God 
over  all,  blessed  for  everm-'-s”;  towara 
spiritual  beings — who,  though  we  have 
nothing  to  do  consciously  with  them,  have 
most  to  do  with  us — and  toward  our  fel¬ 
low  human  creatures,  as  being  made  of 
one  blood  with  us  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

A  comprehensive  survey:  of  the  entire 
field  of  vision,  treated  philosophically,  sci¬ 
entifically,  and  theologically.  The  con¬ 
summate  aim  of  all  human  research  is  to 
find  out  what  is  true,  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  helpful.  Therefore,  it  is  that  all 
philosophy,  all  science,  and  all  theology 
of  all  sorts  of  religion,  of  all  the  ages, 
are  occupied,  in  their  highest  manifesta¬ 
tion,  in  searching  out  and  deciding  upon 
answer  'to  four  great  and  inclusive  ques¬ 
tions  of  Ell  human  kind:  The  whence, 
the  how,  the  why.  and  the  whither,  of  all 
things. 

In  one  or  more  of  these  all  subsidiary 
questions  are  included. 

Part  First — The  Mode  of  Approach. 

That  means  from  the  heathen  side  of 
the  fence.  In  teaching  a  class  of  students, 
who  have  been  broughfup  under  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  heathenism,  and  will  long  continue 
to  be  influenced  by  them,  even  after  they 
have  begun  to  believe,  we  should  give 
their  own  scholars  and  sages  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  present  what  they  have  to  say  in 
answer  to  these  four  great  questions.  All 
that  they  have  to  present  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sifted.  The  roots  of  old  errors 
must  be  rooted  out.  When  that  is  done, 
and  the  futility  of  their  findings  is  dis¬ 
played,  as  they  certainly  will  be,  then 
we  will  be  prepared  for  the  next  step,  and 
the  next  course  of  study. 

Part  Second— The  Theology  of  Nature. 

There  is  a  deal  of  sound  theology  to  be 
learned  from  the  course  of  nature.  Paul 
sums  up  these  possible  ascertainments  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Romans.  He  declares 
that  Eternal  Power  and  Godhead  may  be 
logically  demonstrated,  and  are  known 
“from  the  things  that  are  made.”  It  is 
necessary  to  indoctrinate  our  students  in 
these  teachings  of  the  light  of  nature,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  teachings 
of  the  divine  revelation  W'hich  are  to  come. 
Nature  teaches  Eternal  Power  and  God¬ 
head.  but  these  two  things  do  not.  by  any 
means,  reveal  all  of  God’s  nature,  nor  his 
plans.  Kis  mercy  and  bis  purposes  of 
grace  are  not  certainly  'deducible. 

When  we  have  gon©  over  the  field  of 
these  subjects,  then,  but  not  until  then, 
are  we  ready  for  the  further  disclosures 
of  revelations  as  set  forth  in  the  Word 
of  God. 


Part  Third — Theology  of  Revelation. 

Henceforth  our  study  is  to  be  largely  tak¬ 
en  up  with  the  sixty-six  treatises  that  form 
what  we  call  the  Bible.  This  Bible  con¬ 
sists  of  two  main  parts,  an  Old  Testament 
and  a  New  Testament.  Yet  these  two  are 
not  separate,  but  connected.  The  Old 
Testament  is  the  Book  of  Jehovah,  because 
in  it  he  is  the  conpicuous  factor.  The  New 
Testament  is  the  Book  of  Jesus,  because  in 
It  he  becomes  the  conspicuous  factor.  To¬ 
gether  they  form  the  teachings  of  Jeho- 
vah-Jesus,  or,  as  it  would  be  in  Chinese, 
“Yaveh-Yasoo.”  These  two  books,  which, 
after  all,  are  but  on©  book,  compass  the 
entire  religious  history  of  the  hum'an  race, 
older  than  anything  found  in  the  Vedas  or 
In  Confucius. 

There  Is  to  be  Part  Fourth,  “Related 
Subjects  and  Issues,”  to  Include  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  side  questions  that  arise  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry,  and  which  need  to 
be  answered.  These  will  accumulate  as 
we  go  along,  and  will  come  in  at  the  close. 


AVERAGE  YBAR.LY  GIFT  BY  NORTH¬ 
ERN  BAPTISTS  TO  FOREIGN 
'MISSIONS. 


Frequent  inquiry  Is  made  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Union  regarding  the  average  annual* 
gift  by  the  Baptists  of  the  North  to  foreign 
missions.  Because  of  the  many  elements 
entering  into  this  problem,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  as  great  diversity  in  the 
conclusions  reached  as  there  are  methods 
chosen  for  reaching  them.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  the  following  estimate  has 
been  made  at  the  Rooms.  It  is  based  on 
information,  derived  from  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Missionary  Union,  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Year  Book  for  1907  and  a  division  of 
the  States  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  This  division,  which  is  of  necessity 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  one,  has  been  made 
as  follows:  The  Southern  States  are  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia.  “Mixed”  States  and  Territories 
are  District  of  Columbia,  Indian  Territory, 
Oklahoma.  Maryland,  Missouri  and  New 
Mexico.  The  remaining  States  are,  of 
course,  considered  Northern.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  estimate  the  churches  and  the 
membership  in  the  mixed  States  are  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  the  North  and 
South.  On  this  basis  there  are  1,249,079 
Baptists  in  the  Northern  and  one-half  of 
the  mixed  States. 

From  this  total  membership  and  the  total 
receipts  of  the  Missionary  Union  during 
the  past  year,  the  average  gift  per  member 
was  found  to  be  fifty-nine  and  one-half 
cents.  This  result  was  obtained  from  the 
following  arrangement  of  receipts: 


Amounts  received  from  church¬ 
es,  individuals,  Sunday-schools 
and  young  people’s  societies, 
including  specific  gifts  received 

In  America . $443,510.49 

One-half  specific  gifts  received 

on  field  ($32,701.04) .  16.350.82 

Bible  Day  contributions .  847.31 

For  property  account .  104,275.21. 

From  Woman’s  Societies .  ri8,875.04 


Total  . $743,858.57 


Receipts  from  the  following  sources  are 
not  included  in  the  estimate  for  obvious 


reasons: 

The  Lott  Carey  Convention  (col¬ 
ored)  . ?  600.00 

The  Arthington  Trust,  England  6.299.25 

Legacies  .  87.529.01 

One-half  specific  gifts  received 

on  field  . .  16.350.52 

Additions  to  permanent  funds..  47,918.41 
Income  of  annuity  bonds .  19,911.35 
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Income  of  funds .  32.605.07 

Annuity  bonds  matured .  21,000.00 

Total  . ?232, 213.61 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1907 . $976,072.13 

If  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Societies  are  eliminated  from  the 
above,  the  per  capita  contribution  is  re¬ 
duced'  to  forty-five  and  two-tenths  cents; 
and  If  in  addition,  a  few  very  large  gifts 
are  taken  out,  the  average  will  not  exceed 
twenty-seven  cents.  . 

While  the  above  statistics  are  interest- 
ins  they  are  In  a  sense  misleading,  and 
certainly  do  not  do  justice  to  those  who 
give  so  largely  and  make  up  so  liberally 
for  the  thousands  who  give  nothing. 

DOGMATIC  PREACHING. 


BY  KEV.  F.  O.  SEAMANS. 


If  one  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  al¬ 
lusions  in  the  secular  press,  and  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  press,  he  would  con¬ 
clude  that  the  day  of  the  dogmatic  preach¬ 
er  bad  gone  forever.  Some  insist  that  the 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  our 
people  makes  it  unseemly  for  the  minister 
to  pose  longer  as  an  authority,  and  that  the 
people  will  resent  it  and  insist  upon  form¬ 
ing  their  opinions  independently  of  his  dic¬ 
tum.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  religious 
teachings  rest  on  such  an  uncertain  basis 
that  one  should  not  speak  positively  on 
any  point  upon  which  there  is  difference  of 
opinion,  and  since  men  differ  on  practically 
all  important  points,  absolute  knowledge 
should  not  be  affirmed. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  religicus 
notions  are  entirely  subjective,  with  no 
corresponding  objective  reality;  that  there¬ 
fore  a  concensus  of  opinion  is  the  only 
authority,  and  even  Holy  Scripture  can 


not  bind  the  conscience  except  In  so  far 
as  it  is  supported  by  this  higher  authority. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  all  evangelical 
ministers  agree  in  rejecting  this  last  doc¬ 
trine,  and  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
real,  personal,  extra-mundane,  eternal  God, 
creator  of  all  other  essences,  and  that 
goodness,  truth  and  righteousness  are 
realities,  apart  from  any  opinions  of  men. 

Granting  this,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  minister  can  neglect  to  preach  dogma. 
For  any  truth  becomes  a  dogma  when  for¬ 
mulated  as  a  tenet  of  a  church  or  authori¬ 
tatively  stated.  All  important  religious 
truths  have  been  so  formulated  and  issued 
as  decrees  of  councils  of  the  Church.  So 
to  avoid  dogma  one  must  confine  himself  to 
trifles  or  to  speculations  so  visionary  as 
never  to  have  commended  themselves  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  even  a  small 
group  of  Christians.  In  answering  the 
above  question  may  we  not  derive  help 
from  the  “Teacher  sent  from  God,”  and 
who  “spake  as  never  man  spake?” 

The  element  of  his  style  which  caused 
the  most  comment  on  the  part  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  was  that  "He  spake  as  one  1‘avlng  au¬ 
thority.”  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
when  answering  the  sophistries  of  his  foes, 
phrist  never  used  argument.  His  utter¬ 
ances  are  brief,  positive,  uncompromising. 
There  is  never  a  hint  that  there  may  be 


truth  on  the  contrary  side  of  a  question. 

He  well  describes  his  own  style  in  the 
words,  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  we 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that 
we  have  seen."  “To  this  end  was  1  born, 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth." 

His  characteristic  manner  is  that  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  under  oath.  He  assumes  the  reality, 
objectivity  and  unchangeability  of  religious 
truth,  and  for  results  he  relies  much  upon 
the  simple,  clear  statement  of  this  truth. 

The  men  whom  he  trained  for  their  min¬ 
istry  agree  with  him  in  regarding  them¬ 
selves  not  as  investigators,  but  as  ambas¬ 
sadors.  “We  have  not  followed  cunningly- 
devised  fables,”  says  Peter.  "We  are  of 
God.”  says  John.  “He  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  us."  Paul  says:  “If  any  man 
think  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spir¬ 
itual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things 
I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord." 

Such  has  been  the  view  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  most  successful  preachers  since  Bible 
times.  Baxter,  Whitfield,  Spurgeon  and 
Moody  preached  with  all  authority,  and 
pressed  the  Bible  upon  their  hearers  as  the 
Identical  standard  by  which  they  should  be 
judged  at  the  last  day.  These  men  did  not 
lack  audiences.  Such  preaching  seems  un¬ 
popular  only  with  those  who  refuse  to  take 
any  kind  of  preaching  seriously.  The  com¬ 
mon  people,  who  heard  Christ  gladly,  still 
hang  upon  the  words  of  men  who  know 
whereof  they  speak,  and  so  speak  as  those 
who  have  an  authentic  message  from  the 
King  of  kings  to  his  lawful  subjects.  It 
seems  to  them  natural  that  truth  should 
be  expressed  iu  the  indicative  mode.  There 
is  that  about  revealed  truth,  when  spoken 
with  unreserved  faith,  which  commands 
the  speaker  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Do  we  not  rely  too  little 
upon  the  ally  we  have  in  every  human 
breast,  the  conscience?  The  difficulties 
which  keep  men  from  embracing  the  gos¬ 
pel  we  assume  to  be  intellectual,  whereas 
they  are  moral.  It  is  not  a  weak  mind  of 
unbelief,  but  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
which  causes  teen  to  depart  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  God.  When  men  did  not  like  to  re¬ 
tain  God  in  their  minds,  it  was  not  their 
foolish  mind,  but  their  foolish  heart  which 
was  darkened.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ad¬ 
dressing  ourselves  to  the  intellect  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  even  primarily,  should  we  not 
thrust  through  the  armor  of  pretended  hon¬ 
est,  intellectual  doubt  in  which  men  en¬ 
case  themselves,  to  the  real  seat  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  an  unwillingness  to  do  the  will  of 
God?  And  for  moving  the  will  is  there  a 
mightier  agency  than  the  unequivocal,  au¬ 
thoritative  preaching  of  the  great  Bible 
doctrines  of  God,  holiness,  sin,  accountabil¬ 
ity,  heaven,  hell,  repentance,  faith,  obe¬ 
dience,  love;  preached  not  as  mere  opinions 
or  sentiments,  but  as  solemn  realities,  con¬ 
ditioning  man’s  eternal  destiny? 

One  condition  is  essential  to  such  preach¬ 
ing  as  this.  The  preacher  must  have  a 
fund  of  religious  teachings  whose  truthful¬ 
ness  has  been  placed  beyond  question.  He 
can  not  deal  In  doubts  or  speculations.  He 


can  not  rest  his  testimony  on  the  poor  au¬ 
thority  of  human  opinion,  even  the  most 
respectable.  He  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  spiritual  facts  and  forces  which  is  more 
chan  a  hypothesis  held  tentatively  until  he 
bears  the  latest  guess  of  science  so-called. 
He  must  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  has  sent.  He  must  feel  bound 
before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
w'ho  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
to  preach  the  Word.  He  must  believe  that 
the  things  contained  in  that  volume  are 
given  not  in  the  words  which  man’s  wis¬ 
dom  teaches,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teaches.  He  must  believe  in  an  inspiration 
which  extends  farther  than  to  some  elusive 
“concept”  flitting  about  in  some  man’s 
brain,  or  darting  among  the  pages  of  the 
book.  He  must  not  be  slow  of  heart  to  be¬ 
lieve  all  that  is  written. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  not 
go  beyond,  but  abide  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  The  temptation  to  think  above  what 
is  written,  to  intrude  into  tho^e  things 
which  he  has  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up 
by  his  fleshly  mind,  is  very  real,  and  ever 
present  with  the  preacher.  The  world,  re¬ 
strained  by  no  feelings  of  reverence,  re¬ 
serves  its  plaudits  for  the  venturesome 
thinker.  But  the  wise  man  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  God  is  in  heaven,  and  be  'himself 
upon  earth,  and  will,  therefore,  let  his 
words  be  few.  He  will  be  sure  he  believes 
before  he  speaks.  We  all  find  in  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  God  some  things  hard  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  But  are  not  these  excellent  things 
to  leave  behind  when  we  enter  the  pulpit? 
There  is  more  material  there  which  we 
fully  understand  than  we  can  find  time  to 
use. 


\RE  DIFFERENCES  PASSING  AWAY? 


A  very  pleasant  event  took  place  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Reynoldsville,  Pa., 
on  Friday  evening,  June  28.  At  8  o’clock 
an  audience  numbering  thirty-six  joined 
in  singing  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,” 
followed  with  prayer  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Meek.  All  then  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing  “Nearer,  my_God  to  thee,”  after  which 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Parsons,  pastor  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  (a  large  and  flour¬ 
ishing  congregation),  gave  a  short  talk. 
1'c.rticularly  adressed  to  three  candidates 
for  scripture  baptism.  The  candidates  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  ritualistic  vows,  prayer  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Parsons,  after  which  he  was 
fitted  up  in  the  suit  and  gown  of  Dr.  Meek. 
Looking  at  the  Methodist  pastor  in  bap¬ 
tismal  garments  and  in  the  water  of  the 
baptistry,  there  could  be  seen  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  him  and  a  regular  Baptist 
minister.  Dr.  Parsons,  neatly  and  grace¬ 
fully  baptized  his  candidates  and  then  dis¬ 
missed  the  congregation  with  the  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  all  went  to  their  homes  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Not  an  unpleasant  word  was  spoken, 
and  not  an  unpleasant  thought  indulged. 
Dr.  Parsons  is  a  man  of  fine  preaching 
ability  and  of  generous  impulses,  and  he 
and  those  whom  he  baptized  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  were  welcome  to  the  church 
building,  and  the  baptistry,  too. 

Rev!  S.  D.  Waldrop,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Falls  Creek  and  Rath- 
mel,  Pa.,  baptized  two  young  ladira,  in  a 
pond  at  Rathmel,  in  the  afiternoon  of 
June  30.  The  baptisms  were  gi-acefully 
performed  and  were  witnessed  by  an  or¬ 
derly  and  respectable  audience. 

A.  J.  Meek. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 


UY  T.  W.  POWELL,  t>.D. 


"A  smiling  face  and  a  happy  nature  are 
greater  assets  for  a  starter  in  life,  to-day, 
than  riches.”  This  is  what  Congressman 
Mason  told  Chicago  High  School  graduates, 
last  week.  President  Karris,  of  Amherst 
College,  says  every  graduate  from  that 
institution  must  be  able  to  swim:  that 
“swimming  is  quite  as  much  a  require¬ 
ment  at  Amherst  as  Latin  or  Greek,” — 
the  only  college  in  America,  he  thinks,  in 
which  such  a  rule  exists.  So  let  us  all 
smile  and  learn  to  swim,  and  we  may 
somehow  keep  above  water  in  this  stormy 
life!  Anyhow,  these  two  things  are  good 
acquirements  for  these  vacation  weeks. 
Leave  care  behind;  smile  much;  swim 
without  a  cramp!  Then  we  may  be 
able  to  carry  the  cheerful,  hopeful  face  all 
the  toiling  year,  and  carry  the  head  above 
every  perplexing  tide.  There  is  much  good 
sense  in  the  high  school  and  college  teach- 
ings. 

Keep  the  smile,  to  be  sure.  Said  Sir 
John  Lubbock;  “Keep  yourself  happy:  to 
be  bright  and  cheerful  often  requires  an 
effort.”  If  Sir  John,  scientist,  banker  and 
member  of  parliament — man  of  learning, 
wealth  and  highest  honors — found  it  down¬ 
right  effort  to  keep  bright  and  cheerful, 
surely  our  Chicago  Congressman  is  right. 

A  smiling  face  and  a  happy  nature  are 
more  important  than  all  learning,  riches 
and  honors  combined.  Have  these  assets; 
then  learn  to  swim! 

IiIEN  ANT)  MISSIONS. 

At  our  closing  Ministers'  Conference  (till 
September)  there  were  two  notable  ad- 
dfesses  by  laymen.  W.  H.  Gillespie,  an 
active  business  man,  recently  elected  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  “Brotherhood  Movement.” 
the  union  of  men’s  leagues  and  Bible 
classes  In  all  our  Chicago  churches,  spoke 
most  earnestly  upon  the  importance  of 
banding  the  men  for  more  vigorous  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  Then  Deacon  S.  S.  Osgood, 
just  returned  from  the  great  Morrison 
Missionary  Convention  in  China,  gave  the 
impressions  and  inspiration  of  his  visit 
to  the  great  centennial  of  Chinese  mis¬ 
sions,  with  unwonted  enthusiasm.  After 
some  criticisms  upon  certain  missionary 
policies,  that  were  vigorously  applauded, 
he  said:  "But  I  must  not  give  more  time 
in  this  direction,  for  I  recall  the  story  of 
a  man  who  went  to  his  pastor,  saying,  T 
have  but  one  talent,  just  one  talent.' 
‘What  talent  Is  that?’  said  the  pastor. 
‘A  talent  for  criticism.'  said  the  captious 
member.  'Oh,  well,’  replied  the  pastor.  ‘I 
would  advise  you,  then,  to  do  as  did  the 
man  in  the  parable,  bury  it.’  ”  And  Mr. 
Osgood  showed  that  he  had  “five  other  tal¬ 
ents,”  all  devoted  to  enthusiastic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  missionary  endeavor. 

A  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 

At  the  close  Dr.  Kirtley  urged  that  “Men 
and  Missions,”  the  theme  of  the  two  ad¬ 
dresses,  be  made  at  once  our  rallying  cry. 
He  moved  a  committee  to  present  at  cur 
approaching  Association  an  urgent  plan 
for  more  money,  more  consecrated  men — 
the  demand  of  the  hour.  A  more  enthus¬ 
iastic  movement  has  uot  been  known  in  the 
Ministers’  Conference.  Mt.  Boynton  re¬ 
called  the  plea  of  Mr.  Carpenter  at 
Washington.  "One  cent  a  day  for  mis¬ 
sions  from  every  Baptist.”  Why  not 
make  it  two?  he  said.  We  ask.  why 
not  "Men  and  Missions”  now  stir  all 
America.  Baptists,  5,000,000!  One  cent 
per  day  for  foreign  missions;  ditto- 
home  missions.  See  the  rising  tide!  The 
coming  year  $36,500,000  to  convert  the 
world!  But,  alas!  this  boast  of  numbers 
^ve  million  American  Baptists!  The 
scientist  says  there  are  about  200,000  dif¬ 


ferent  species  of  plants  on  the  earth, 
"mostly  weeds,  whose  uses  have  not  yet 
been  discovered.”  Undiscovered  Baptists? 
On  his  visit  to  America,  Adoniram  Judson 
said.  "Many  people  shook  my  hand  until 
it  was  lame,  and  begged  a  lock  of  my  hair, 
who  would  not  give  a  single  dollar  to  mis¬ 
sions.”  And  they  are  not  all  dead  yet! 
Their  “uses  are  not  yet  discovered.”  Still 
let  us  "attempt  great  things  for  God  and 
expect  great  things  from  God.” 

JOHNSTON  MYEHS  SENSATIONAL? 

The  papers  have  been  presenting  the  Im¬ 
manuel  pastor  in  a  new  role!  He  gave  a 
week  to  lecturing  to  divinity  students  at 
the  University.  Some  of  his  statements 
sent  the  reporters  after  him.  "Yes,”  he 
said,  “it  is  about  time  preachers  wakened 
up.”  “But  do  you  believe  in  sensational 
preaching?”  he  was  asked.  “Certainly; 

I  am  going  to  try  it  myself  next  Sunday 
night.”  And  so  the  people  flocked — near¬ 
ly  2,000 — to  hear  Johnston  Myers  try  his 
first  sensational  sermon.  He  spoke  upon 
"The  Stain-less  Flag.”  He  pictured  the 
saloon  traffic  as  a  hugs  black  spot  on  our 
banner.  It  was  certainly  a  black  arraign¬ 
ment  of  tbis  terrible  evil.  He  closed  bv 
saying.  "Last  week  a  man  threatened  to 
shoot  me  if  I  continued  my  fight  against 
saloons,  and  if  il  continued  to  say  certain 
things.  T  have  certainly  said  these  things 
to-night.”  Than  he  stepped  back  and  said, 
"Men  and  women,  do  you  love  that  flag? 
If  you  do.  you  should  tear  that  ugly  blot 
from  its  folds  and  grind  it  under  heel.” 
Then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
grasped  the  black  cloth  pasted  upon  the 
flag  and  stamped  upon  it.  Amid  the  sur¬ 
prised  silence  that  followed  the  great  au¬ 
dience  arose  and  fervently  sang  "Amer¬ 
ica.”  If  this  be  sensation,  let  it  sweep 
through  the  wide,  wide  laud,  until  the  sa¬ 
loon  be  dethroned. 

NOTES. 

Monday  is  a  lonesome  day,  since.  Min¬ 
isters'  Conference  adjourned. - ^Myron  W 

Haynes,  D.D.,  has  preached  at  the  Second 

Baptist  Church  the  past  two  Sabbath? . - 

Dr.  B.  A.  Greene,  of  Evanston,  is  spending 

a  two  months’  vacation  in  California. - 

Dr.  Van  Doren,  of  The  Standard,  is  fre¬ 
quent  supply  at  the  Memorial  Church,  still 
without  pastor.  Van  Doren,  genial  and  of 
facile  pen,  is  a  born  preacher  and  pastor. 

No  wonder  the  church  delays! - ^Dr.  Wm. 

J.  McCaughan,  for  several  years  pastor  of 
the  great  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  ac¬ 
cepts  'the  call  to  the  May  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Belfast,  the  largest  Prot¬ 
estant  Church  in  Ireland.  He  is  a  man 
greatly  beloved  in  Chicago.  Pie  is  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  began  his 
ministry  there.  As  Belfast  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  of  all  Europe  in  its  won¬ 
derful  growth  and  push,  this  is  a  vei-y  fit¬ 
ting  call.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  de¬ 
nominations  in  Chicago. - "The  Baptist 

Old  People’s  Home”  has  been  organized 
in  Chicago,  with  J.  S.  Dickerson  President 
and  James  P.  Thoms  Secretary.  Pass  the 
hat. 


DOCTRINAL  DECLARATION  AT  THE 
SHANGHAI  CONFERENCE.  • 

As  was  said  in  the  reports  from  the 
great  Shanghai  Conference,  which  came 
to  us  seen  after  the  adjournment,  it  was 
found  rather  difficult  for  the  conferees  to 
agree  upon  a  doctrinal  basis  and  formula. 
Most  of  those  who  were  there  were  men 
of  strong  convictions,  men  who  had  studied 
such  questions  with  care,  and  had  reached 
conclusions  which  they  could  not  repudiate 
in  a  moment,  even  for  the  sake  of  “union.” 
The  discussion  was  long  and  earnest,  and  I 


finally  the  following  was  put  forth  as  the 
basis  of  federation: 

That  this  conference  unanimously  holds 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  as  the  supreme  standard  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  holds  firmly  the  primi¬ 
tive  Apostolic  faith;  further,  while 
acknowledging  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  substantially  expressing 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  conference  does  not  adopt  any 
creed  as  a  basis  of  church  unity,  and 
leaves  confessional  questions  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Church  for  future 
consideration;  yet  in  view  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  other’s  doctrinal  symbols, 
history,  work  and  character,  we  gladly 
recognize  ourselves  as  already  one  body, 
teaching  one  way  of  eternal  life,  and  call¬ 
ing  men  into  one  holy  fellowship:  and  as 
one  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Christian  faith;  one  in  our 
teachings  as  to  the  love  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son.  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  in 
our  testimony  as  to  sin  and  salvation,  and 
our  homage  to  the  Divine  and  Holy  Re¬ 
deemer  of  men;  one  in  our  call  to  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  life,  and  in  our 
witness  to  the  splendors  of  the  Christian 
hope. 

We  frankly  recognize  that  we  differ  as 
to  methods  of  administration  and  church 
government;  that  some  among  us  differ 
from  others  as  to  the  administration  of 
baptism,  and  that  there  are  some  differ¬ 
ences  as  to  the  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  or  the  election  of  grace. 
But  we  unite  in  holding  that  these  excep¬ 
tions  do  not  invalidate  the  assertion  of  our 
real  unity  in  our  common  witness  to  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 


Everybody  knows  that  old  Boston  is  so 
full  of  people  that  some  have  to  get  away 
into  the  suburbs,  and  that  those  who  re¬ 
main  are  largely  Roman  Catholics,  so  that 
the  Protestant  Churches  in  the  old  city 
have  all  they  can  do  to  hold  themselves 
together  and  keep  up  their  membership 
lists.  But,  while  these  who  go  to  the 
beautiful  suburban  towns  and  villages  are 
largely  members  of  the  city  churches,  and 
at  first  retain  their  membership  there,  they 
ultimately  become  reconciled  to  their  new 
environments  and  begin  to  think  that  they 
owe  something  to  their  neighbors.  So 
they  organize  churches  and  support  them 
with  a  zeal  no  less  earnest  and  efficient 
than  they  exhibited  in  the  old  home  church 
in  'the  city.  That  is  the  compensation  in 
and  around  Boston.  Among  the  towns 
thus  built  up  and  the  Baptist  Churches 
■thus  organized  and  supported  is  Malden, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  places  to  the 
northward  of  the  city,  where  Rev.  C.  H. 
iMoss,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  pas¬ 
tor.  He  has  a  great  church  and  a  most 
loyal  support.  A  magnificent  new  house 
of  worship  is  thronged  and  the  Sunday- 
school  is  something  to  delight  the  heart 
of  a  pastor,  as  well  as  to  engage  the  best 
seiwices  of  the  people.  The  eighty-eighth 
anniversary  and  Children's  Day  was  cele¬ 
brated  June  9,  and  was  an  occasion  of 
great  interest.  The  program  was  elaborate 
and  showed  that  the  school  is  marvelously 
well  organized,  with  a  Main,  Intermediate. 
Primary,  Kindergarten  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ments,  in  all  of  which  are  twenty-six  of¬ 
ficers  ’  eighty-two  teachers  and  1,165  pu¬ 
pils,  making  a  total  of  1,273,  or.  including 
the  Homs  Department  and  the  cradle  roil, 
1  669  The  baptisms  for  the  year  numbered 
sixty-six.  And  still  there  is  growth. 


Our  salvation  is  the  work  of  every  day 
and  every  moment  of  our  life.  There  is 
no  time  more  fit  for  it  than  that  which 
God  mercifully  grants  to.  us  now. — Fene* 
Ion. 


The  Churchman 

The  Faith  once  delivered-uRto  the  Saints 

Saturd-ay,  July  27,  1907. 


Missionary  Impressions. 

The  more  the  Board  of  Jlissious  comes 
in  touch  with  the  field  of  work  it  controls, 
the  more  effective  will  be  the  co-operation 
between  those  who  are  at  home  and  those 
who  are  abroad.  The  journey  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  turned  out  to  have  been  edu¬ 
cative  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Some 
of  Dr.  Lloyd’s  impressions  of  our  mission¬ 
ary  jurisdictions  in  the  East  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  indi¬ 
rect  results  of  such  an  experience  should 
be  considerable  at  the  Missions  House.  In 
the  first  place,  the  contrast  in  the  scale  of 
work  attempted  by  us  and  by  others  in 
the  East  must  have  struck  him.  Read¬ 
ing  statistics  does  not  stimulate  the  im¬ 
agination,  but  when  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  sees 
actual  conditions  and  actual  results  of 
the  kind  of  work  and  the  scale  of  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  East  by  other 
Christians,  the  incentive  to  prepare  a 
__cam.palgix- -  of  missionary  expansion  by 
American  Churchmen  must  be  both  strong 
and  lasting. 

Through  the  whole  of  Dr.  Lloyd’s  im¬ 
pressions  there  runs  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  a  constant  comparison  of  what 
our  Church  is  doing  with  what  others  are 
doing  in  the  same  locality.  It  is  implied 
that  we  must  justify  ourselves  not  alone 
to  ourselves  but  to  others  as  well.  The 
absolute  point  of  view  which  would  make 
the  Church  go  into  a  territory  unregard¬ 
ful  of  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world,  convinced  only  of  the  apostolic 
mission,  and  blind  to  historical  develop¬ 
ments,  will  not  guide  the  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  In  the  Philippines  Dr.  Lloyd 
notices  that  Bishop  Brent  has  made  our 
Church  the  rallying  point  for  efforts  at 
Christian  comity  and  co-operation.  In 
China  he  seems  disposed  to  think  that  the 
wideness  of  the  field  minimizes  the  waste 
in  having  different  mission  boards  super¬ 
intending  the  conversion  of  China;  he 
deprecates  therefore  the  assertion  that  a 
discordant  note  is  being  produced  by  pres¬ 
ent  methods.  In  Japan  he  was  impressed 
by  the  concordant  demand  among  all 
kinds  of  Christians  and  all  kinds  of 
pagans  for  more  Christian  teaching.  This 
demand  is  not  narrowed  down  to  an  ap¬ 
plication  simply  for  the  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  of  our  Church  to  send  out  more  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Japan.  In  Honolulu  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  standard  is  applied, 
even  though  there  the  field  is  a  limited 
one  and  the  particularistic  attitude  of  con¬ 
servative  Church  people  might  be  more 
natural.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  impressed  by  the 
educational  work  of  the  Church  in  the 
Islands,  especially  because  it  appealed  to 


a  circle  larger  than  that  containing  the 
communicants  of  the  Church  alone. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  determining 
the  missionary  activity  of  the  Church,  it 
is  plain  that  it  will  be  bounded  by  no  con¬ 
tracted  horizon.  The  Board  of  Missions  is 
working  with  conscious  purpose  toward  a 
definite  end.  Practical  co-operation  must 
be  the  outcome  of  the  abstract  principle 
of  Christian  fraternity  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  recognized  as  a  feature  of 
our  missionary  work.  The  more  that 
work  is  developed,  the  more  this  end  will 
pass  from  an  unconscious  to  a  conscious 
principle  with  American  Churchmen. 
Work  on  a  small  scale  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  raising  questions  of  this  kind,  but 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  missions  will  bring 
the  Church  at  home  inevitably  face  to  face 
with  the  problems  of  modern  Christen¬ 
dom. 

After  noticing  the  infiuence  exerted 
by  our  missions  on  the  general  trend 
of  public  opinion  in  the  places  where 
they  —work,  — it  is-  of  -interest  to  thw 
Church  at  home  to  know  how  it  acts  as  a 
social  influence.  The  character  of  the 
communicants  themselves,  what  place 
they  fill  in  the  community — these  are  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  that  total  measure  of  in¬ 
formation  by  which  sound  missionary 
work  must  be  guided. 

ITie  future  policy  of  the  Church,  its 
whole  aim  and  outlook,  will  sooner  or  later 
be  controlled  by  the  kind  of  communi¬ 
cants  it  is  now  gathering  and  preparing. 
Everyone  knows  what  classes  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  the  Church  at  home  gathers  in. 
Everyone  knows  how  certain  social  cleav¬ 
ages  in  American  life  are  reflected  both 
in  the  character  and  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  One  would  like  to 
have  some  information  as  to  how  far  the 
Church  in  its  foreign  field  has  adopted  a 
more  democratic  outlook  than  it  has  in 
the  United  States.  Probably  in  Honolulu 
and  Manila  there  are  reproduced  in  minia¬ 
ture  the  ideals  that  are  familiar  in  the 
parish  life  of  the  Church  throughout 
America.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  same  tendencies  are 
visible  among  the  native  congregations. 
Prom  a  passing  remark  in  that  part  of 
Dr.  Lloyd’s  interview  which  deals  with 
China,  it  almost  appeal's  as  if  there  had 
been  transplanted  in  Chinese  soil  the  pic¬ 
turesque  and  respectable  traditions  that 
obtain  at  home.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  expressed  himself  as  particularly 
impressed  by  the  character  of  the  congre¬ 
gations  that  gathered  to  meet  him.  They 
were  made  up  mainly,  he  said,  “of  men 
of  affairs,  of  substantial  merchants,  and 
of  old-time  scholars,’*  This  might  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  an  account  of  an  episcopal  visit 
to  some  substantial  town  in  Connecticut 


or  New  York.  The  attraction  of  the 
well-to-do  elements  of  society  toward  the 
missions  of  the  Church  needs  to  he  ex¬ 
amined  and  analyzed,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  easy  than  for  our  missionaries  to 
bring  with  them  from  home  the  feelings 
and  the  sympathies  of  their  own  sur¬ 
roundings.  But  under  the  present  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Board  of  Missions  it  is  not 
likely  that  either  the  directing  spirits  of 
missionary  work  here  or  In  the  foreign 
field  will  forget  that  the  Church  stands 
essentially  for  a  Christian  democracy.  But 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  hold  a  great  prin¬ 
ciple  and  give  it  an  actual  and  forceful 
application  to  existing  facts. 


Shaking  the  Faith. 

Shaking  the  faith  is  not  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  pole  from  saving  the  faith;  the  two 
may  be  related  as  the  concave  and  the 
convex  of  a  curve.  This  conclusion_seems_. 
to  be  the  result  of  such  an  historical  sum¬ 
mary  as  that  given  by  Professor  Har- 
nack  in  his  paper  called  “Disturbances  of 
Church  Belief  and  Practice,’’  summarized 
by  us  this  week.  Faith  is  shaken  and  faith 
is  saved  because  faith  is  a  living,  creative 
element  in  human  life,  in  social  energy. 
Faith  saves  society  because  it  gives  so¬ 
ciety  a  power  deeper  than  any  power  in¬ 
herent  in  human  life.  Society  saves  faith 
by  bringing  that  power  into  all  the  varied 
I’elations  of  human  effort.  Because  faith 
is  alive,  because  it  is  not  crystallized, 
through  the  whole  course  of  Christian 
history  we  have  the  records  of  great 
spiritual  experiments.  With  an  ironclad 
rule  making  plain  the  meaning  and  the. 
relations  of  every  religious  question,  that 
wonderful  field  of  personality,  from 
which  Professor  Harnack  has  drawn  so 
many  of  his  illustrations,  would  have  been 
an  arid  waste.  One  knows  how  minute 
rules  stifled  the  intellectual  energy  of 
Arabic  thought.  Mohammedanism  has 
acted  as  a  repressive  influence  on  human 
personality  because  it  tries  to  foresee 
everything  that  man  can  do.  A  man’s 
Christian  faith  is  shaken  because  Chris¬ 
tianity  allows  his  religious  convictions  to 
be  put  to  the  test.  It  forces  Christians 
to  be  ever  drawing  some  new  significance 
from  their  formal  teaching  and  their  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God 
was  deeper  for  the  questionings  brought 
forward  by  men  such  as  Origen  and 
Aquinas.  To  their  contemporaries  both 
of  these  great  speculative  thinkers  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  shaking  the  faith.  They 
were  shaking  it,  but  to  save  faith  from 
the  objections  of  idealism  and  pantheism, 
Origen  and  Aquinas  had  to  shake  tradi¬ 
tional  pious  feelings  and  to  overturn 
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rooted  convictions.  It  was  fortunate  that  be  held  by  some  Roman  Catholics,  for  navy  and  a  smaller  debt.  Japan  is  still 
the  Ch'urch  in  two  great  ages  of  revolu-  they  are  all  among  the  sixty-flve  proposi-  struggling  with  the  burden  of  her  great 
tion  was  confident  enough  of  its  own  es-  tions  which  the  new  Syllabus  condemns,  '^'^r  with  Russia,  waged  almost  to  the 
sentlal  fidelity  to  Christ’s  command  to  But  the  people  who  Imewhoyoaceom- 
hold  out  against  those  anxious  defenders,  modate  such  teaching  with  the  direction 

those  convinced  believers  who  were  satis-  of  the  old  Syllabus  may  also  find  a  way  especially  peace  with  the  great- 

fled  in  their  own  mind  that  all  that  could  for  honorably  Ignoring  the  new.  A  re-  est  Power  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  Is 

bo  known  about  God  and  His  ways  had  cent  writer  in  a  high  ecclesiastical  posi-  a  primary  dictate  of  common  sense.  That 

already  been  thoroughly  explored,  ar-  tion  in  the  Roman  Church,  in  a  letter  to  the  United  States  does  not  want  war  with 
ranged  and  manned  the  Siomale  d'liana,  states  that  among  Japan,  a  Nation  that  owes  its  existence  as 

Christianity  has  been  one  long  eyperi-  the  supporters  of  the  new  Cattollclsm  ^  t^TboTnrto  tsTfr^^ 

ment.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  made  there  are  numerous  members  of  the  clergy  friendship  of  half  a  century,  calls 

plain  that  no  one  set  rule  can  be  applied  and  that  this  element  is  increasing  every  argument.  The  President’s  words 

to  man’s  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  settle  day.  In  his  opinion  the  younger  clergy  g^j.g  categorical,  and  they  have  sufficed, 

the  relation  of  the  world  to  God  once  for  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  scholastic  “The  whole  Japanese  Nation,”  said  Vis- 

all.  It  Is  impossible  for  man  to  go  to  theology,  either  in  its  old  or  its  new  form,  count  Hayashi,  on  July  19.  “has  unshaken 

work  with  a  set  of  theological  abstrac-  They  oppose,  he  says,  intellectualism  in  confidence  in  the  policy  of  and 

tions  to  direct  his  life  as  if  he  were  apply-  religion.  They  are  alive  to  the  sig-  ^  ® 

ing  engineering  formulas  for  building  a  nificance  of  Biblical  criticism.  They  con- 

bridge.  It  is  the  unknown,  the  unds-  sider  that  the  forms  of  present-day  Catholi- 

veloped,  the  infinite  element  in  religion  cism  are  in  no  way  Pillars  of  Hercules^to 

which  makes  it  experimental.  There  are  he  beacons  of  spiritual  progress.  He 

always  new  factors  ready  to  emerge  and  closes  his  letter  by  saying:  “Doubtless  it 

of  looking  at  familiar  factors  will  take  a  long  time  before  these  ideas 


can  Government.” 


America  at 
Tfiie  Hague. 


In  urging  the  present 
practicability  of  im¬ 
portant  international  re¬ 
form,  by  far  the  most  active  and  earnest 
of  all  the  delegations  at  The  Hague  is  the 
American.  If  any  result  of  importance  is 
achieved  there,  it  will  be  due  primarily  to 
to  one  another.  The  freedom  of  Chris-  and  successful  power,  science.  Therefore,  persistent  tactfulness  of  Mr.  Choate 


which  reveal  them  in  different  relations  triumph,  hut  they  are  based  on  a  great 


tianity,  its  capacity  to  forsake  the  old,  they  will  triumph,  although  science  to 
its  power  to  assimilate  the  new  has  made  present-day  Catholicism  is  one  of  the 
it  the  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  civil-  least  wished-for  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 

Ized  world  in  its  government,  ethics  and  _ 

culture.  Because  the  Church  is  alive,  it 
has  before  it  a  boundless  field  of  experi¬ 
ment,  an  inexhaustible  area  for  tentative 
struggle.  God’s  treasures  are  in  man’s 
hands,  to  be  used  according  to  that  maxim 
of  life  which  probably  came  from  Christ’s 
own  lips  as  a  command  to  His  disciples, 

“Be  ye  good  money-changers.”  Bishop 
Butler  saw  that  in  the  wavering  lines  of 


Chronicle  and 
Comment. 


A  War 
Scare 
Dispelled. 


and  the  judicial  persuasiveness  of  General 
Porter.  Mr.  Choate,  on  July  17,  after  a 
very  animated  discussion,  carried  in  com¬ 
mittee  his  proposal  for  the  immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea  by  a  vote  of  21 
to  11.  Eleven  nations,  among  them 
Argentina,  were  unrepresented;  Chili  re¬ 
fused  to  vote.  In  favor  of  the  American 
proposal  were  ranked  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  the  smaller  European  nations, 
with  China,  Persia  and  Siam.  Against  the 
Sensational  journalists  proposal  stood  Great  Britain,  France,  Rus- 
and  unscrupulous  politi-  Spain,  Portugal  and  Mexico.  The 

clans,  in  Japan  and  in  -^gst  Indian  and  South  American  States 
the  United  States,  seized  divided.  The  nations  supporting  the 

proof  of  God’s  rr  -ed  dealings  with  ^^pon  a  premature  announcement  of  a  pro-  American  proposal  have  a  population  of 
mankind  there  was  only  a  probability,  pcsal  to  send  cur  battleship  squadron  to  824,000,000;  those  opposing  it  count 

The  worWng  out  ol  that  probability  gives  the  Pacific  to  rearouse  such  ill  fsellng  as  ,29,000,00a.  As  a  majority  ot  all  entitled 
the  meaning  of  Christian  history.  We  can-  had  remained  from  the  San  to  vote  is  necessary  for  adoption,  even  by 

oc:  if  wnrin  vtfifiiiT,  vfliiq  school  disputc  uud  soms  petty  attacks  on  separate  commission,  Mr.  Choates  vie- 

not  stand  as  it  were  w.thm  pyallel  rails  the  agi-  but  the  discussion  has 

and  look  out  toward  a  straight,  undeviat-  undertaken  by  persons  con-  to  clear  the  international  air,  and 

ing  course.  The  richness  and  exuberance  ugeted  with  the  parliamentary  opposition,  n^oj-ally  its  effect  must  be  far-reach- 

of  collective  Christian  experience  speak  in  this  country  it  was  solely  a  newspaper  Meantime,  General  Porter  has  taken 

of  constant  explorations  into  the  field  of  war.  An  effective  quietus  was  given  to  it  Drago  doctrine  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
the  untried  and  the  unknown.  on  July  17  by  the  statement  made  on  be-  academic.  His  very  able  speech  on  July 

half  of  President  Roosevelt  by  his  seere-  defensive  the  supporters 

- -  tary.  “There  has  been,”  it  was  said,  “no  such  armed  intervention  as  England, 

order  given  by  the  President  to  the  Navy  Qcj-niany  and  Italy  attempted  in  Vene- 
The  Pope  has  just  issued  a  new  Department  to  send  the  battleship  fleet  to  He  was  able  to  show  by  a  review  of 

Syllabus,  condemning  liberal  Homan  the  claims  settled  In  the  last  sixty  years 

Cbniic.  The  oM  ■tvllahiis  of  Plus  IX  General  Board  to  that  instance  had  more  than  four- 

'  effect.  While  manesuvres  for  the  battle-  been  allowed,  and  in  some  cases  less 

covered  a  good  deal  of  ground.  The  won-  discussion  for  ^  twenty-fifth  of  the  original  de- 

der  is  that  on  such  a  field  any  freedom  g^^g  ^ime,  the  matter  has  had  nothing  ,jg_  u,.gg^^  gp^gg  jujus- 

of  opinion  could  have  been  secured  in  the  whatever  to  do  with  the  Japanese  ques-  resort  to  force  to  collect  for  private 

last  half  century.  It  would  be  hard  to  tion.  The  scheme  is  simply  to  find  out  gj.g^j^Qj.g  guch  claims  as  these.  The  use  of 
reconcile  the  modern  scholarship  of  the  in  what  particulars,  if  any,  oi^  batJe^  force  to  collect  arbitrated  amounts  is  not 
Roman  Church  with  Pius  IX.’s  champion-  ships  may  be  defective.  The  President  apparently  excluded  by  his  or  Mr.  Choate's 

ship  Dt  schdlastic  urthodony.  But  the  new  Sfras  no?  for  S?' 

as  being  at  all  serious,  and  has  not,  lor  animated  discussion.  The 

Syllabus  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  reason,  issued  any  orders  for  the  mo-  g^ception  is  important,  as  the  action  of 

enormous  number  of  things  guarded  jjjjization  of  the  fieet  in  the  Pacific.  The  yg^ezuela  in  refusing  to  pay  Belgium’s  ar- 
against  in  the  old  one,  Roman  Catholic  present  plan  of  the  Navy  Department  is  j^jj-j-ated  award  has  just  shown, 
writers  accept  a  theory  of  inspiration  to  have  the  battleships  leave  on  a  cruise 

which  does  not  guarantee  the  Holy  Scrip-  early  in  the  fall.  They  may  go  to  the  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 

tures  against  error;  that  they  aistingulsb  ““lye  b“n  Supreme  Court,  In  an  ad- 

between  a  supernatural  aud  an  historical  ^ J  ware  started  before  the  discus-  Mtwaukee.  =•*  s^^with 'co™ 

element  In  the  Hesurreetion ;  that  they  he-  j^p.^^se  situation  arose  AV 

lieve  the  Church  of  Rome  attained  its  po-  p„ipte,y  po  significance  can  be  attached  ^  the  general  management 

sition  hy  a  course  of  evolution;  that  they  to  anything  In  this  direction  that  has  tallroads.  He  recognised,  of  course, 

accept  also  an  evolutionary  theory  for  the  been  contemplated.  ^  deal  ot  wrong, 

development  of  Christian  dogma;  that  The  talk  of  w  r  Special  favors  had  been  granted,  stock- 

they  allow  that  the  words  in  the  Apostles’  The  very  holders'  money  had  been  used  tor  specula- 

Creed  must  be  treated  from  the  historical,  rational  Japanese  tion  and  to  further  the  individual  interest 

not  the  absolute,  point  of  view;  and  that  statesman*  or  patriot  could  desire  is  war  of  officials;  but,  comparing  the  earnings 
the  Church  has  often  made  mistakes  in  its  United  States— a  Nation  of  near-  with  the  money  invested  in  railroads,  he 

relation  to  natural  and  theological  sci-  ly  double  the  population,  and  more  than  did  not  believe  that  in  general  the  charges 
ences.  Each  of  these  propositions  must  fifteen  times  the  wealth,  with  a  larger  gave  an  excessive  or  even  quite  an  ade- 
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insUnces  that  have  come  within  our  per-  ,^,thin  the  Zone  used  hy  the  Roman  Cath-  Indeed,  experience 

EOnal  knowledge.  Its  abrogation  would  be  olios  for  services,  and  one  also  In  the  J*'™  ^  ,  ,  pn„„b 

an  injury  to  the  spiritual  and  material  in-  city  of  Colon.  These  were  erected  by  the  to  the  efficient  goveinment  of  a  5 
terests  which  trustees,  wardens  and  French,  company  and  are  now  the  prop-  ^  great  city, 
vestrymen  have  undertaken  to  guard,  erty  of  the  United  States.  Roman  Catho- 
Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  Congressman  ji^g  jj^ve  also  secured  permits  to  erect 
Bennett  and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  buildings  in  connection  with  Ancon  Hos- 
Peters,  the  attention  of  every  church  in  pjtal  and  at  Cristobal.  They  have  resi- 
this  city  was  called  to  the  hill  immediate-  dent  clergy  only  at  Panama  and  Colon, 
ly  upon  Its  report,  and  it  is  expected  that  The  Church  of  England,  which  has  had  a 
as  a  result  of  appeals  made  from  pulpits  mission  on  the  Isthmus  for  twenty-one 
last  Sunday,  a  protest  so  emphatic  and  so  years,  with  chapels  at  Colon  and  Panama, 
general  may  he  made  at  Albany  that  the  -^orks  principally  among  Jamaican 
bill  will  be  withdrawn.  Especial  honor  is  negroes.  The  6,000  white  Americans, 
due  to  the  Paulist  Fathers  for  their  many  of  them  young  men  and  men  of  edu-  a  New  Ideal 
prompt  and  energetic  action.  At  every  cation,  demand  work  of  a  different  char-  of  the 
service  in  their  church  last  Sunday,  men  acter  from  that  hitherto  done  by  the  Eng-  Episcopate. 


(Continued  on  page  584.) 
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A  New 
Mission  on 
the  ICojTikuk. 


Students  in 
the  Mission 
Field. 


The  third  annual  meet* 
ing  of  the  Student  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement  was  held 
at  the  Church  House  un- 


For  the  working  of  his 
diocese  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  has  introduced  a 

—  —  —  -  new  scheme  of  epls- 

were  asked  to  lay  aside  all  other  engage-  nsb  mission.  This  is  fully  recognized  by  ^  supervision.  In  addition  to  mak- 
ments  tor  a  mass  meeting  that  evening.  Arcbdeacon  Hendricks,  who  has  that  work  official  visitations  of  the  ordinary 

Two  thousand  people  gathered  and  unani-  in  charge.  The  eight  recreation  houses  intends  in  the  course  of  a  year 

mously  resolved,  with  a  determination  built  by  the  Government  are  available  for  personally  present  at  every  rural 

horn  of  veteran  experience,  to  bring  every  religious  use  on  Sundays  In  rotation  by  jenney  of  his  diocese  to  hold  meetings 

influence  to  bear  to  defeat  the  bill.  the  religious  bodies  that  may  apply  tor  devotional  purposes  He  means  to 

.  „ .  take  this  occasion  also  to  come  into  per- 

Archdcacon  Stnok.  in  a  these,  being  fitted  for  very  small  oMIdren,  with  the  chief  church 

private  letter  of  March  ^re  nnsultable.  The  Government  is  also  the  dlSerent  parishes.  This 

5,  says  he  ts  just  about  to  erect  six  buildings  tor  the  Y.  K.  O.  A.  tself  is  a  great  undertaking  on  account 
to  leave  Port  Yukon  tor  These  will  he  devoted  very  largely  to  so-  English  dioceses,  but 

a  trip  into  the  Chandalar  and  Royukult  No  Church  other  than  the  j^oiycd,  as  exhausting  as  it 

regions,  from  which  he  does  not  expect  to  noman  Catholic,  so  far  as  Mr.  Granger  cannot  fail  to  make  men  feel  tho 

return  until  summer.  He  is  planning  to  could  learn,  is  carrying  on  services  Episcopal  office.  Tho  gen- 

build  a  mission  on  the  Koyukuk,  and  will  regularly  in  the  Zone,  and  there  is  grave  j^e  episcopate  to  get  into 

camp  there  till  early  in  July.  He  feels  ^buse  of  the  Sunday  holiday.  Surely  the  contact  with  Individual  communi- 

that  it  is  very  important  to  establish  mis-  Church  has  a  duty  to  provide  for  these  jg  gj  best  signs  of  Church  life 
sions  on  the  tributary  rivers  of  tne  Americans,  of  whom  thousands  will  sSugiand.  During  the  course  of  the 

Yukon,  for  such  stations,  remote  from  me  Isthmus  for  years  and  perhaps  a  considerable  number  of  bishops 

great  number  of  white  men  and  the  8-  pgpmanently.  Mr.  Granger  thinks  that  have  been  holding  missions  after  the 
moralizing  influences  of  the  illicit  Iigu  .  church  should  have  at  least  four  model  which  has  proved  so  successful  in 

traffic,  offer  the  most  f  men  permanently  In  the  Zone  during  the  London  this  Lent, 

ties  for  work  he  natives  It  is  construction.  Graduates  of  our 

better,  he  believes,  to  discourage  their  mi-  ^  ^  ..  x  _  ,  .  *1.^  ttv.? 

gratlon  to  the  Yukon  and  to  take  Ohurch  best  colleges  are  there  at  work;  the  Dnl- 
Ld  schools  to  them,  but,  of  course,  the  versity  Club  at  Fana^ma  has  a  member- 
more  remote  the  mission  station,  the  sh.p  of  over  200;  should  not  young  men  in 

greater  its  expense  tor  maintenance:  and  Holy  Orders  be  equally  eager  to  go?  "I  am  ^  ™  , 

for  equipping  new  stations  the  mission  is  sure,”  concludes  the  congressman,  “if  the  der  the  chairmanship  of  the  Dean  of  west- 
entirely  dependent  on  special  gifts.  Tho  right  clergymen  present  themselves,  the  minster.  Dr.  Armltage  Robinson  gave  an 
enterprise  on  the  Koyukuk  Is  a  venture  of  Church  will  not  fail  to  find  means  to  send  interesting  account  of  early  British  mls- 
faith,  for  which  funds  are  not  yet  in  hand,  them,  and  I  trust  the  Board  of  Missions  sionaries,  the  men  who  converted  Dng- 
"I  am  going  ahead  to  build  it,”  he  writes,  .^ju  goon  have  both  men  and  money  tor  land  and  Ireland,  and  analyzed  tbelr  lnCu- 
"and  I  am  going  to  build  it  adequately  that  purpose."  Their  secret,  he  said,  was  that  peo- 

and  well  and  the  Church  outside,  it  seems  pie  went  to  them  rather  than  they  went 

to  me,  must  stand  by  us  and  see  that  the  ‘I*!  to  people.  Encouraging  aocounta  were 

money  is  forthcoming.  Here  are  100  or  ^  o'®  Nm^th  Church  out  of  given  by  other  speakers  of  the  steady 

more  natives,  hungry  for  the  teaching,  Clmrch.  .^nose  belfry  the  lanterns  growth  of  the  Movement,  nniversltles 
hungry  for  the  Church,  hanging  round  me  were  hung  in  1776,  as  all  school  children  ana  coUeges  were  taliing  up  a  new  attl- 

and  begging  me  these  two  years  past  to  know,  is  in  danger.  Once  in  a  fashionable  tude  toward  missionary  problems.  The 

give  them  the  Bread  of  Life,  ...  I  can-  neighborhood,  this  Old  North  Ohurch  was  educational  side  of  the  missionary's  work 
not  and  will  not  believe  that  the  funds  j^e  peer  of  the  Old  South  in  the  civic  life  was  being  mere  insisted  upon.  Mr.  Bu- 

will  fail.”  The  mission  is  to  be  called  golcnlal  days.  Now  one  is  in  tie  heart  gene  Stock  considered  that  the  special 

St.  John's  in  the  -Wilderness.  The  outfit  business  district,  the  other  in  a  value  of  the  movement  was  aat  it  did 

and  equipment  are  being  brought  in  by  Jewry.  The  Old  South  has  not  limit  Itself  to  the  British  Empire.  A 

Deaconess  Carter.  As  evidence  of  what  gg  association,  proof  of  its  vigor  could  be  found  in  the 

may  be  done  by  persistent  work.  Arch-  ^  Christ  fact  that  all  of  the  past  chairmen  had 

deacon  Stuck  cites  with  admiration  the  .  ^  ^  ^  population  that  it  can  S"”®  ihto  the  mission  field  themselves 

TPC5iiit<s  achieved  by  the  Church  Mission-  I  ^  ^  afirov  the  They  were  real  leaders  because  they  led 

arrSocieJyTNew  Rampart  House  on  the  and  mfluence  Is  f  the  way.  The  society's  ideal  he  said  was 

Porcupine  River.  The  contrast  between  unable  to  meet  ^  people  had  criticised 

the  natives  there  and  at  Fort  Yukon  is,  municants;  the  paush  is  unable  lo  meet  impracticable,  but  it  had  been  ap* 

he  says,  very  marked.  Every  new  station  its  running  expense,  and  proved  of  by  such  men  as  Archbishop 

makes  more  pressing  the  need  of  men.  danger  that  this  ehych  184  years  old.  Temple,  and  the  appeal  it  was  success- 

“We  have  now.  I  believe,"  says  Archdea-  with  its  accumuiated  historical  and  re-  ^jgking  to  all  classes  for  support 

con  Stuck,  "but  three  clergymen  on  the  lig^ous  memories  and  its  unique  Revolu-  gjm^ed  that  the  Ideal,  if  a  high  one,  was 
coast,  four,  counting  Dr.  Driggs,  and  six  tionary  associations,  may  be  torn  down,  necessary, 

clergymen  in  the  interior,  and  I  think  two  It  ought  to  be  made  a  public  monument, 

laymen,  all  told,  in  charge  of  work.  Post  like  its  ancient  fallow.  The  Government  has 

after  post  is  vacant,  and  here  are  all  our  2^  ?  ® 

plLs  tor  extension  threatened  with  sus-  .  p„gbvtei-  The  New  York  Presbj  in  Wales.  troduco  at  tho  earliest 
pension  till  the  old  established  stations  ■.  tew  “  “s  meeting  iMt  ;.ggt,ga5,,e  moment  a  hill  for  dlscstahllsh- 

?aTbe  manned."  Of  course  the  work  Is  week  elected  a  Moderator  the  Welsh  Church.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 

not  easy,  but  the  need  is  great,  and  now  and  a  Moderator’s  Council,  thus  taking  made  this  frank  announcement  on 

that  missionary  enthusiasm  is  being  over,  under  another  name,  the  essential  ^jjg  Kqusc  of  Commons.  Ap- 

stirred  throughout  the  Church  by  the  features  of  our  diocesan  organization,  payently,  therefore,  the  Royal  Commission, 
Men’s  Thank-offering.  Alaska  should  not  The  presbytery,  which  hitherto  has  met  ig  gtiii  continuing  Its  sessions,  Is 

ask  in  vain  for  volunteers.  monthly,  will  hereafter  meet  for  business  {^tended  to  supply  data  to  overcome  the 

XX*  n  only  four  times  a  year.  The  routine  work  resistance  of  the  Lords.  It  will  be  remem- 

wn  f  S  will  be  handled  almost  entirely  by  the  ^^,54  that  In  the  last  Liberal  Government 

delegation  wWhi  Moderator  and  his  Council.  It  is  express-  g  measure  of  the  same  character  waa 

in  the  Canal  caLf^nr'writel  !y  provided  that  the  Moderator  may  be  re-  promised  by  Lord  J‘1® 

Zone.  elected  indefinitely,  and  it  is  quite  evident  mission  latterly  has  been  a  good  deal  an- 

lected  opportunlrt;^  rf^rchnro?  -reshyteS  look^^^  hrtnSl.sSo‘1.  ^  S^e  tf 

the  Isthmus.  There  are  four  buildings  apprehension  to  a  practical  episcopacy.  38Cts  oy 
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Bishop  Gore  on  “The  New 
Theology.” 


The 

Constitution 
of  the 

Now  Zealand 
Church. 


to  fundamental 
It  claims  to  re- 
o  enrich  all  its 


the  Nonconformist  members  have  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  chairman’s  rulings. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  introduced  an  un¬ 
desirable  theological  element  into  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  witnesses.  His  desire  is  to 
prove  that  the  dissenting  bodies  in  Wales 
are  not  as  really  efficient  as  they  claim  to 

be  He  is  very  skilful  in  asking  questions.  ^  c>.  -ry  ^  a  a 

but  they  often  cover  side  issues  and  it  can-  In  his  Lenten  lectures  this  year,  the  and  average  human  wants.  St.  Paul  dm 
not  be  said  that  his  presence  on  the  Com-  Bishop  of  Birmingham  took  for  bis  sub-  the  same.  The  message  was  in  its  nature 
mission  is  giving  an  eirenic  tone  to  the  ject  the  fundamental  questions  brought  up  authoritative;  had  to  be  accepted  in  faith, 

examination  hy  Mr.  Campbell’s  recent  work.  The  When  so  accepted  it  was  found  to  satisfy 

pastor  of  the  City  Temple  has  presented  human  needs  and  convince  the  recipient 
At  the  meeting  of  the  a  vigorous  exposition  of  his  restatement  of  its  divinity.  On  this  basis  a  contrast 

General  Synod  of  the  of  Christian  doctrine,  constructed  es-  could  be  drawn  between  the  new  the- 

Church  in  New  Zealand  pecially  for  those  who  have  been  trained  clogy  and  the  old  religion.  The  one  is 
an  important  discussion  along  the  lines  of  popular  Nonconformist  a  mode  of  expressing  religious  ideas  ap- 
took  place  on  the  ques-  teaching.  Mr.  Campbell’s  unconventional  propriate  to  the  intellectual  aspirations 
tlon  of  the  constitution  way  of  referring  to  himself  and  to  his  op-  of  the  moment.  The  other  appeals  not  to 
of  this  Colonial  Church.  Apparently  the  ponents  has  given  a  tone  to  the  contro-  the  intellect  of  a  particular  moment,  but 
constitution  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  versy  that  cannot  be  admired;  fortunate-  to  the  human  heart, 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  such  ly,  it  is  entirely  absent  from  Dr.  Gore’s  human  re.igious  wants, 
a  way  that  it  was  almost  Impossible  with-  criticism.  In  the  pages  of  The  British  deem  human  nature, 
out  dissolving  the  existing  Church  to  pass  Weekly  Dr.  Nicoll,  the  Editor  of  The  Ex-  powers,  and  in  the  way  of  moral  disci- 
anv  legislation  dealing  either  with  the  positor,  published  a  long  review  in  which  pline  to  give  man— intellectually  as  well 
Prayer  Book  or  the  revised  version  of  the  he  questions  Mr.  Campbell’s  qualifications  as  in  other  parts  of  his  nature— the  re- 
Bible  Under  present  conditions  it  is  im-  for  assuming  the  task  he  has  taken  upon  ward  of  a  higher  standing  ground  and 
possible  to  read  the  lessons  from  any  himself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  The  greater  satisfaction.^ 
other  version  than  that  of  King  James.  Church  Times  and  The  Tablet  are  far  The  standard  of-Chnstian  teaching  is 
The  wording  of  the  prayers  cannot  be  more  reserved  in  their  treatment  of  Mr.  to  be  found  m  the  Creeds.  They  are  au- 
altered,  nor  can  any  changes  he  made  in  Campbell’s  work  than  the  religious  press  thoritative  not  because  they  were  passed 
the  use  of  the  Psalter.  A  motion  was  which  represents  either  among  Noncon-  by  councils  or  imposed  by  ecclesiastical 
made  that  this  inconvenient  situation  of  formists  or  Churchmen  the  section  of  re-  persons,  but  because  they  embodied  the 
affairs  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  ligious  opinion  with  which  Mr.  Campbell  whole  mind  of  Christendo^  They  pre* 
the  different  dioceses  with  a  view  to  in-  is  allied.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  in-  served  the  proportion  of  the  faith  and 
troducing  more  elasticity.  In  the  vote  trcduced  his  lectures  with  a  frank  recog-  concentrated  attention  on  the  nature  of 
which  followed  it ‘was  shown  that  the  nitlon  that  the  interpreters  of  Christian  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  Orthodox 
clergy  and  laity  were  more  conservative  truth  must  take  account  of  the  attitude  of  Protestantism  had  been  mistaken  oind- 
than  the  episcopate.  According  to  New  scientific  thought  in  the  present  day.  His  ing  itself  to  some  theory  of  the  Atone- 
Zea’and  custom,  all  the  orders  sit  and  de-  own  argument  is  an  analysis  of  the  main  ment.  or  some  method  of  Scriptural  m- 
bate  together.  The  result  was  that  the  positions  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  volume.  fallibility.  The  result  was  that  pious 

^hsn  Christianity  proclaimed  a  Catho-  minds  were  now  shocked  by  denials  of 
Health  this  signified  that  a  religion  was  what  Christendom  as  a  whole  had  never 
being  offered  to  mankind  adequate  to  sat-  affirmed.  ^ 

isfy  all  varying  human  needs,  able  to  en-  The  new  theology  laid  stress  on  the  im- 
The  self-disclosure  of  manence  of  God.  This  meant  that  nature 


motion  was  lost,  although  only  two  bish¬ 
ops  voted  against  it. 


Mr.  Campbell  continues 


Mr.  Campbell  GV  riromVanda  in  favor  dure  for  all  time.  The  self-disclcsure  of  manence  oe  inis  meauL  mau 

and  the  o  tie  new  aeolOCT  H  God  has  been  gradnal  and  slow.  It,  has  diselosed  God;  or  more  strictly,  that  na- 
Socialists.  ^  .s  a  «  siffnif-  attained  its  final  form  in  the  Person  of  ture  was  a  part  of  (^d,  that  ^man  na- 

f  i  ten  which  shows  in  what  Quarter  Jssus  Christ.  Man  could  look  to  no  more  ture  is  identified  with  God.  When  Mr. 
Scant  step  which  shows  m  what  quarter  complete  more  adequate  in-  Campbell  said,  "There  is  no  real  distmc- 

he  hopes  for  support.  In  company  wi  t:ernretatiou  of  the  divine.  But  it  might  tion  between  humanity  and  deity,"  he 
Mr.  Kelt  Hardie,  the  leader  of  the  Babor  ^  changing  world  it  is  was  using  the  language  of  Platonic  Stoi- 

Party  he  has  been  addrfflsmg  irs''‘’S  ^  reveittiSi  couched  in  cism.  The  idea  has  its  place  In  the  Chris- 

Soc  a  IS  s.  sympathetic  human  language,  enshrined  inhuman  form-  tian  system;  it  was  accepted  by  St,  Pau, 

pressed  nlas,  that  would  be  permanent.  The  answer  it  was  brought  out  in  medieval  Latin 

terms  To  “  humanity  there  was  a  perma-  poetry;  but  In  Christian  thought  it  was 

views.  Oia-f^hloned  ®  nent  element  which,  despite  the  changing  always  made  secondary  to  the  Jewish  con- 

ciosely  associated  with  mdmdra^^^^  remained  unchanged.  The  appeal  ceptlon  cf  God  and  God's  nature.  From 

it  IS  no  wonder  that  the  t^e  permanent  in  religion  Is  the  same  this  point  of  view  God  Is  primarily  su- 

preme  in  moral  character  and  righteous- 
Beneath  the  changes  and  chances  ness.  Man  knows  Him  through  His  con- 


of  the  Christian  Social  Union  has 
doubtedly  tended  to  make  their  work  less 
heeded  than  it  should  have  been.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  great- capacity  in  leadership. 


has  followed  their  continued  ‘Je  permment  in  religion  Is  the 

preaching.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Social-  f  “e  permanent  in  litera- 

preatuitig.  u  nf  ture.  Beneath  the  changes  and  chances 

ists  themselves  realise  „f  ^ur  every-day  experience  there  is  an  science,  and  God  is  complete  in  Himself, 

the  religious  element  in  making  them  ^  dependent  upon  the  creation  as  a 

movement  Jji®  viL  fellowship,  the  need  of  an  eternal  whole  or  upon  any  part  of  i 

superior  jositiCE  somety^ot  thejeaders  theology  differs  from  the 

versal,  so  there  is  a  universal  sentiment  old  religion  in  .its  Idea  of  sin.  The  new 
that  access  to  God  is  prevented  by  the  conception  of  sin  is  an  application  of  the 
unworthiness  and  pollution  of  human  na-  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  a  necessary 

- -  ^  thP  ture.  As  a  member  of  the  human  family,  phase  in  the  upward  progress  of  mankind 

It  he  can  bring  his  teaching  “to  ^  conscious  capacity  lor  com-  from  the  lower  animal  creation.  It  is  the 

range  of  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  English  Psalms,  notwith-  tiger  and  the  ape  in  us.  which  In  the  grad- 

workingman,  who  supports  ^  ~  standing  their  great  antiquity,  give  ex-  ual  process  of  evolution  we  are  outgrow- 

party.  he  may  succeed  in  mitlatlng  a  common  feelings,  to  ing  and  reducing  into  order  with  the 

movementof  great  importance.  There  are  „eeds.  It  was  true  that  higher  nature.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 

Churchmen  like  Mr  Hodgers  m  Mr.  Keir  '  elements  of  a  sin  is  different.  It  is  the  rebellion  of  the 

Hardie's  immediate  following  who  w.l  ,  of  satisfying  character  and  the  Church  will  against  God.  It  has  Its  seat  not  m 

course,  insist  that  the  Christian  Socialists  .^rould  do  well  to  give  up  the  our  flesh  nor  in  our  body.  It  is  the  re- 

in  the  Church  shall  have  a  hearing;  but  of  (-jje  imprecatory  passages.  hellion  of  the  will.  Remarkably  little  was 

from  the  point  of  view  of  effective  politics  face  of  this  common,  unchang-  said  by  Christ  Himself  against  what  are 

it  is  certain  that  more  momentum  will  be  human  need,  the  Christian  religion  called  sensual  sins.  Now  if  the  root  of  sin 

given  to  the  Socialist  cause  in  England  by  .^g  appeal  to  mankind.  But  this  ap-  is  in  the  rebellion  of  the  will,  eiviliza- 

the  possible  accession  of  dissenting  influ-  pg^j  directed  primarily  to  man’s  tion  and  refinement  may  change  its  char- 

■  Mr.  Campbell’s  adhesion  jj^teilect  nor  to  man’s  emotions,  but  to  aeter,  but  cannot  eradicate  it.  Mr.  Camp¬ 

bell’s  view  of  the  accidental  character  of 


enee  through  Mr.  Campbell  s  adhesion  jutellect,  nor  to  man’s  emotions. 

than  by  an  alliance  between  the  labor  Gian’s  heart.  This  last  might  be  inter-  -  --- 

party  and  individual  Socialists  in  the  ppgted  in  modern  language  by  the  word  sin  brings  In  a  different  interpretation  ot 
Church.  The  dissenters  have  a  pewer  of  personality.  What  Scriptures  called  the  the  Person  ot  Christ.  According  to  th 
cohesion  to  which  they  have  been  trained  heart  was  the  whole  centre  and  seif  of  new  theolo^  humanity  levelnn' 

by  long  years  ot  conflict.  Churchmen  man.  Christ  made  His  appeal  to  the  feetion  in  Christ  because 


c“;„w7nirhring  into  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  average  man.  with  his  average  Intelligence  ‘“ff"  “mVwrlrTauT^^^ 

®  tential  Christs,  we  are  all  moving  in  the 

same  direction,  we  shall  all  realize  the 


ranks  a  very  small  coterie 
whereas  Mr.  Campbell  might  bring 
phalanx. 


.  solid 
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full  divine  Incarnation.  But  the  old  re¬ 
ligion  sees  human  nature  in  Christ  not 
only  perfected  but  recovered  and  re¬ 
deemed.  This  redeeming  act  which  con¬ 
stitutes  His  uniqueness  cannot  be  applied 
to  any  but  One.  The  uniqueness  of 
Christ’s  personality  justifies  His  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  miraculous,  His  Virgin 
Birth,  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead. 
The  new  theology  makes  the  miraculous 
a  higher  and  imperfectly  understood 
spiritual  energy,  accessible  to  all,  only  not 
realized  because  through  man’s  imperfect 
understanding  his  latent  powers  are  not 
yet  developed. 

The  absolute  uniqueness  of  Christ  was 
in  question  in  the  Arlan  controversy. 
The  Church  then  rejected  the  hypothesis 
that  there  could  be  between  God  and  His 
creatures  an  intermediate  being,  a  demi¬ 
god.  The  gulf  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature  is  absolute,  and  the  whole 
moral  power  of  Christianity  is  bound  up 
with  the  insistence  on  the  independence 
of  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  and 
as  Judge  of  mankind.  If  God  is  identical 
with  all  that  exists,  then  people  will  be¬ 
gin  to  argue  whether  the  good  in  God  is 
greater  than  the  bad.  Moral  apathy  will 
be  the  result.  In  the  Jewish  idea  of  God 
is  to  be  found  the  special  contribution  of 
Christianity.  In  this  conception  God  is 
neither  outside  of  the  world  as  an  ex¬ 
ternal  manufacturer  and  ruler,  as  the 
Deists  maintain,  nor  is  He  identified  with 
the  world,  according  to  Pantheistic  the¬ 
ory.  Christian  theism  stands  midway  be¬ 
tween  these  two  conceptions.  It  Is  not 
true  that  all  is  God,  nor  Is  it  true  that 
God  is  all.  It  is  true  that  God  is  in  all. 

The  idea  of  sin,  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  religion,  was  accepted  by  Christ 
and  through  Him  was  taken  over  into  the 
Christian  Church.  Only  because  the  body 
was  closely  connected  with  the  will  could 
the  seat  of  sin  be  said  to  be  in  the  body. 
According  to  Christian  doctrine,  where 
the  will  is  made  right  the  whole  body  will 
be  made  right  too.  In  this  is  to  be  found 
the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation.  The  idea  that  sin  was  in  the  body 
ministered  to  hopelessness.  The  expecta¬ 
tion  that  ultimately  in  some  distant  age 
it  would  be  outgrown  has  in  it  none  of 
the  moral  lift  which  Christianity  gave  to 
the  world  through  its  special  doctrine  of 
sin.  Besides,  the  idea  of  moral  progress 
Is  precarious.  Old  civilizations  were  not 
specially  sinful.  And  in  any  case,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  supremacy  w^  not 
sufficient  to  preserve  peoples  or  empires 
from  decay.  Science  alone  gives  no  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  final  victory  of  good. 
Huxley  in  his  Romanes  lectures  pointed 
this  out  years  ago.  Optimism  must  rest 
on  the  belief  in  a  good  God,  active  both 
in  creation  and  in  redemption:  not  on 
the  belief  that  sin  is  a  thing  that  civ¬ 
ilization  tends  to  outgrow  or  antiquate. 

The  new  teaching  concerning  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ  that  regards  Him  as  the 
highest  representation  of  the  divine  in 
manhood  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  point  of  view  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  inherited  from  Judaism.  If 
God  not  only  abides  in  the  world  and  its 
processes,  but  Is  supreme  over  it  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  it:  if  man  has  distorted  and 
despoiled  his  nature  and  misused  the 
things  entrusted  to  him,  then  the  great 
expectation  of  the  Jewish  Church,  a  re¬ 
creative  act  of  God,  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  word  “intervention”  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  adequately  tbls  act,  because  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  God  was  not  there  before. 
What  (3od  did  was  to  take  direct  and  per¬ 
sonal  action  to  recreate,  renew  and  re¬ 
store  polluted  human  nature  by  an  act  of 
love,  in  which  He  Himself  entered  into 
human  nature,  in  order  to  perfect  it,  and 
through  it  to  set  flowing  sources  of 
restoration  and  recreation  for  the  whole 
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of  manhood  and  the  whole  world.  Christ 
might  be  described  as  God  in  manhood. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
if  it  is  said  that  in  reality  every  one  is 
also  God  in  manhood.  Against  this  view 
the  different  writers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  absolutely  agree.  Christ  is  unique 
in  His  relation  to  God,  and  the  unique 
divinity  of  the  Person  of  Christ  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  primitive  Church  without 
question.  The  records  of  the  human  life 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  admit 
only  of  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  earliest  ages. 

The  statements  they  contain  are  histori¬ 
cal  because  they  came  from  witnesses  who 
stood  near  the  events  they  related.  No 
example  can  be  found  in  them  of  the  view 
which  identifies  Christ  with  ordinary 
man.  Neither  by  word  nor  deed  Is  any 
indication  given  of  that  sense  of  sinful¬ 
ness  which  belongs  to  the  whole  human 
race  apart  from  Him,  and  which  is  felt 
with  increasing  intensity  in  proportion 
as  men  are  good  and  religious.  He 
trained  His  disciples  to  look  to  Him  as 
One  Who  could  supply  their  bodily  and 
spiritual  needs.  He  trained  them  to  re¬ 
gard  Kim  as  that  which  God  only  could 
be  to  the  soul  of  men.  He  set  aside  their 
traditional  authorities  and  claimed  to  be 
the  final  and  infallible  Judge  of  all  men 
in  their  acts  and  secret  thoughts.  The 
statement  of  the  Creeds  is  only  a  short 
form  of  expressing  what  the  disciples  and 
apostles  must  have  felt  and  believed  in 
their  daily  contact  with  Jesus. 

In  the  closing  lecture  Bishop  Gore  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  the  Important  points 
which  as  the  result  of  current  controver¬ 
sies  concern  the  position  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
evidence  for  the  Resurrection  he  regarded 
as  being  as  nearly  compulsory  as  human 
evidence  could  well  be.  The  Virgin  Birth 
was  not,  he-admitted,  a  part  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  witness,  for  the  apostles  were  chosen 
to  testify  to  what  they  had  actually  seen 
and  heard.  It  was  inevitable,  however, 
for  the  first  Christians  to  inquire  about 
the  circumstances  of  our  Lord’s  birth. 
So  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  we  have  preserved  the  story  given 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  Nativity  as  recorded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Joseph.  So  far  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  our  Lord’s  birth  being  unbeliev¬ 
able,  it  seemed  to  him  inseparable  from 
tbe  conception  of  Eis  Person  as  presented 
in  the  Gospels.  Moreover,  be  believed 
profoundly  in  the  Christian  instinct 
which,  amongst  all  possible  articles  of  be¬ 
lief.  selected  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ 
as  safeguarding  the  character  of  our 
Lord’s  manhood,  and  placed  It  among  the 
central  articles  of  its  belief  In  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed. 

Present  theological  restlessness,  he 
thought,  was  due  to  a  reaction  from  Prot¬ 
estant  orthodoxy.  That  system  had  three 
defects:  its  idea  of  God  was  affected  by 
Deism;  its  corner-stone  was  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Scripture;  and  its  Christ- 
ology  centred  about  the  Atonement. 
Modern  historical  criticism  had  made  the 
infalllhility  of  Scripture  impossible.  It 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  that  every 
historical  statement  of  the  Bible  was  his¬ 
torically  true.  On  the  Atonement  the 
Church  had  never  made  any  declaration, 
nor  had  it  defined  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Church  of  England  had 
the  advantage  of  standing  on  the  Creeds, 
on  the  ancient  structure  of  the  Church-, 
and  on  the  canons  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  were  not  encumbered  like  the 
Roman  Church  with  a  number  of  histori¬ 
cal  dogmas  which  do  not  admit  of  his¬ 
torical  proof. 

The  allegiance  of  the  clergy  to  the 
Creeds  must  be  maintained.  When  the 
clergy  as  leaders  of  the  congregation  re- 
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cited  the  words  of  the  Creed,  they  should 
mean  what  they  say.  Professional  trust¬ 
worthiness  should  be  insisted  upon  In  all 
departments  of  life.  Within  the  broad 
limits  of  the  Creeds  any  man  could  min¬ 
ister  in  the  Church  of  England.  On  all 
other  questions  liberty  of  opinion  and 
liberty  in  ceremonial  should  be  kept. 
The  present  duty  of  the  Church  was  to 
take  up  the  tremendous  work  of  social 
reform.  In  the  Church’s  system  as  well 
as  in  the  State  there  were  many  needless 
and  antiquated  incumbrances  which 
might  be  swept  away,  but  no  social  re¬ 
form  could  be  successful  from  which  the 
moral  element  was  absent.  What  was 
necessary  In  the  way  of  character  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  maintenance  of  faith  in 
God  as  He  was  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 


Annual  Council  Diocese 
of  Louisiana. 

The  Council  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana 
met  in  Christ  church  cathedral.  New  Or¬ 
leans,  in  its  sixty-ninth  annual  session  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  8  and  9.  The 
attendance  was  good.  The  convention 
sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Carson,  of 
Monroe,  The  Communion  sermon  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  was  by  Bish¬ 
op  Knight,  of  Cuba,  who  was  In  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  attend  the  Church  Congress. 

BISHOP  SESSUMS  ON  NEGRO  WORK. 

The  bishop’s  address  on  the  evening  of 
April  8  dwelt  first  and  chiefly  on  work 
among  the  negroes,  which,  he  recognized, 
fell  short  of  the  obligation;  though  the 
assumption  that  the  Church  had  a  direct 
responsibility  to  reach  the  whole  negro 
populatloi^Tn  “America  and  measurable 
blame  for  not  doing  so,  called  for  some 
disclaimer.  Such  an  assumption  was  dis¬ 
couraging  and  needed  some  qualification. 

Of  course  the  ideal  Church  had  a  mission 
and  duty  to  all  mankind,  but  practically 
we  must  recognize  that  our  communion 
was  fulfilling  only  a  part  of  the  work,  and 
we  must  not  overstate  our  claims  or  ex¬ 
pectations.  What  we  undertook  must 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  our  powers  and 
to  other  missionary  duties.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  larger  service  could  have 
been  rendered  even  by  the  present  organ¬ 
ization,  but  the  question  of  race  separate¬ 
ness  and  independence  would  arise  in  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  as  elsewhere. 
The  Church  must  be  actuated  by  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  true  brotherhood,  but  in  business 
proceedings  and  governmental  arrange¬ 
ments  the  actual  and  expedient  must  be 
recognized  and  a  right  degree  of  racial 
separateness  might  aid  race  development 
without  impeding  the  individual  soul.  To 
establish  a  race  or  national  Church  for 
negro  people  in  another  country  would 
not  be  deemed  uncatholic,  and  if  it  were 
found  expedient  be  thought  canons  of  in- 
terdioeesan  jurisdiction  might  be  author¬ 
ized  here  and  now.  His  judgment  favored 
the  missionary  rather  than  the  suffragan 
type  of  negro  bishops,  for  it  would  em¬ 
phasize  dependence  on  the  diocesan,  and 
diocesan  councils  would  still  control  the 
measure  of  liberty  to  be  given  any  con¬ 
gress  or  council  constituted  for  negro  con¬ 
gregations.  He  doubted,  however,  if  this 
would  long  satisfy  tbe  majority  of  negroes, 
and  questioned  whether  a  greater  Inde¬ 
pendence  might  not  develop  a  capacity  to 
bear  responsibility.  Half  measures,  giv¬ 
ing  negro  Churchmen  partial  autonomy 
with  the  right,  however  restricted,  to 
vote  in  diocesan  councils,  would  not,  he 
thought,  prove  satisfactory  to  either  race. 
White  Churchmen  !n  this  country  must 
be  ministered  to  only  by  bishops  and 
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Clergy  of  their  own  race;  race  separate¬ 
ness  In  diocesan  councils  was  a  necessity. 
White  clergymen  In  assenting  to  negro 
bishops  for  the  negro  race  would  not  be 
wrongly  drawing  a  color  line  in  religion, 
but  rather  would  enable  that  race  to  have 
a  larger  freedom  and  responsibility  with¬ 
out  asserting  for  it  a  capacity  and  a  call 
for  leadership  which  It  did  not  possess. 
He  was  ready,  therefore,  “to  favor  the 
erection  of  at  least  one  Interdiocesan  mis¬ 
sionary  jurisdiction  for  the  negro  race  un¬ 
der  a  negro  missionary  bishop,  when  the 
right  man  can  be  found,  such  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  made  with  proper  safeguards 
for  existing  dioceses  and  bishops,  and  to 
be  correlated  to  the  General  Convention 
like  other  missionary  jurisdictions.” 

CONVENTION  FAVOBS  ELECTION  OF  ONE  NEGBO 
MISSIONARY  BISHOP. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  council 
it  was  resolved  "that  the  council  of  the 
diocese  of  Louisiana  approve  the  election 
of  one  colored  missionary  bishop  with  jur¬ 
isdiction  according  to  the  place  set  forth 
In  the  proposed  canon  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  special  missionary  districts,  with 
special  missionary  bishops  of  the  colored 
race.” 

DIOCESAN  STATISTICS  AND  ELECTION  OF 
OFFICEBS. 

In  general  the  progress  of  the  diocese 
within  the  year  had  been  good,  though  of 


the  83  stations  served  only  17  were  self-  afternoon  Lent  services,  were  opportunl- 
supportlng-  440  had  been  confirmed,  over  ties  to  reach  out  sympathetically  to  per- 
600  baptized.  3  churches  consecrated.  7  sons  used  to  different  services  from  ours, 
rectories  acquired.  The  bishop  urged  who  might  be  helped  by  what  we  had  ul- 
more  generous  support  for  missions  and  timately  to  give.  He  pleaded  for  a  gener- 
for  the  Children’s  Home,  the  only  ous  interpretation  of  the  rubric  at  the 
diocesan  institution.  Hearty  greetings  close  of  the  Confirmation  Service;  for 
were  extended  to  the  Church  Congress,  comity  in  the  mission  field,  noting  the  es- 
the  first  representative  gathering  of  the  perlment  of  quasi-union  chapels  In  North 
whole  Church  to  meet  in  New  Orleans.  Dakota;  for  an  Interdenominational  Mis- 
The  Standing  Committee  elected  by  the  sionary  Council,  where  men  from  all  parts 
council  consists  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Ed-  of  the  world,  aglow  with  enthusiasm  for 
brooke  the  Rev  C.  L.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  the  Christ,  could  confer  together  and  com- 
Rev  Beverly  E.  Warner,  D.D.,  and  Messrs,  municate  their  fire.  For  legislation,  etc., 
C  R.  Westfeldt,  James  McConnell  and  T.  the  council  could  break  up  Into  denomlna- 


L.  Macon. 

The  following  delegates  were  elected  to 
the  General  Convention:  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Slack,  Beverly  E.  Warner,  C.  C. 
Kramer  and  Charles  L.  Wells,  Ph.D.; 
Messrs.  C.  M.  Whitney,  G.  R.  Westfeldt, 
James  McConnell  and  W.  S.  Parkerson. 
Alternates:  The  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  H.  Car- 


tlonal  conferences;  but  the  information, 
the  appeal,  the  enthusiasm,  could  be  given 
by  great  mass  meetings,  with  words  from 
those  most  fitted  to  speak. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Van  Allen,  of  Boston, 
announced  himself  at  once  as  a  "Catholic 
Churchman,”  and  began  to  talk  of  “the 
sects.”  He  said  that  the  bond  between 


son  G  L.  Tucker,  J.  B.  Whaling  and  J.  Q.  any  two  men  who  bowed  before  the  Lord 
Miller;  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dillard,  Y/arren  ^ 

Kearney,  Alfred  Le  Blanc  and  A.  P. 


Sauer. 

The  Board  of  Missions  reported  receipts 
of  $3,616.27,  and  expenditures  of  $3,274.48. 
The  meetings  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
were  more  largely  attended  than  for  some 
time  past.  The  reports  showed  that  $1,- 
466.11  bad  been  contributed  for  missions, 
$435  .63  being  given  to  the  work  of  the 
diocese. 


The  Church  Congress. 


By  Dean  Slattery. 


The  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Church 
Congress  In  the  United  States  opened  in 
Christ  church  cathedral.  New  Orleans, 
Y/ednesday  morning,  April  10.  Bishop 
Sessums  administered  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  assisted  by  Dean  Wells,  J>r. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  OUB  CHUBCH  TO 
ANT  CHEISTIAKITY. 

The  first  writer  was  Dean  Matthews,  of 
Cincinnati.  Ke  at  once  noted  the  great 
difficulty  of  defining  Protestantism.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  complex  problem  in  frac- 


Jesua  must  of  necessity  be  a  strong  bond; 
there  must  be  no  withholding  of  fraternal 
love.  We  must  make  these  outsiders 
know  that  “this  Church"  is  not  “our 
Church,”  but  “their  Church" — the  Prayer 
Book,  too,  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours.  He 
spoke  of  the  Bible  Club  which  he  had 
formed  in  Boston,  among  all  ministers 
who  were  orthodox  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  He  went  over  much  of  the 
ground  covered  by  Dean  Matthews  in 
demonstrating  why  we  could  have  no 
spirit  of  co-operation  with  Protestantism 
as  such. 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Thurston,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  made  a  straightforward  plea  for 
giving  the  Protestant  bodies  at  least  as 
much  consideration  as  we  yield  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  There  are  four  notes 
of  the  Church:  The  apostles'  fellowship 
and  doctrine,  the  breaking  of  bread  and 
the  prayers.  The  Roman  Church  has  the 
fellowship,  the  discipline,  the  form.  The 
great  Protestant  Churches  have  the  apos¬ 
tolic  doctrine,  the  substance.  Defects  we 
may  see  on  one  side  or  another;  but  why 
is  form  essential,  substance  evidently 
nothing?  He  was  glad  to  think  the  Roman 
Church  part  of  the  true  Church.  He 


Carstensen  and  Dr.  Cornelius  Smith.  The  tlons  which  bad  no  common  denominator.  jjQped  the  day  would  come  when  we  recog- 


Bishop  Of  Cuba,  Dr.  Knight,  preached  a 
stirring  missionary  sermon.  As  the  Na¬ 
tion  was  divinely  helped  to  solve  internal 
problems,  such  as  trusts,  the  negro  ques¬ 
tion,  etc.,  by  being  given  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  Of  her  new  island  possessions,  so  the 
Church  would  find  health  and  strength  at 
home  only  by  recognizing  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  serving  distant  peoples.  The  les¬ 
sons  learned  in  this  unselfish  service 
would  teach  us  how  to  mend  our  own 
quarrels  and  to  solve  our  own  problems. 
The  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  Church, 
he  said,  would  long  ago  have  toppled  and 
gone  to  pieces,  had  she  confined  herself 


He  excused  his  own  very  evident  attitude  to  some  appreciable  extent  the 

toward  Protestantism  by  saying  that  pj-otestant  bodies.  We  could  have  “ex- 
Protestantism  had  always  been  hostile  to  change  of  pulpits”  without  letting  the 
historic  claims,  and  so  made  his  attitude  flog^g  loose.  There  were  a  good  many 
inevitable.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  churchmen  he  did  not  want  to  have  In 
must  be  to  them  as  was  the  attitude  of  the  pulpit.  He  might  be  equally  trusted 
Union  Government  to  the  seceding  States  given  liberty  to  invite  Protestant  min- 
in  1861.  Citizenship  was  not  denied,  but  jgters.  His  final  plea  was  that  we  frankly 
the  right  to  separate  organization  was  courteously  call  them  “Churches.” 
denied.  As  the  country  glories  to-day  in.  ^he  Rev.  G.  R.  Van  De  Water,  of  New 
its  unity,  so  the  Church,  really  united,  York,  made  an  exciting  voluntary  speech, 
will  glory  in  Its  real  unity.  Protestant-  which  he  darkened  counsel  by  saying 
Ism  rejects  the  idea  of  unity,  as  well  as  Presbyterians  and  Dowieites  were  in 

the  sacramental  system,  reverence,  and  class.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  in- 

apostolic  claims.  We  have  claims,  not  fallibility  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  drew 


to  the  solving  of  her  own  internal  prob-  against  the  world,  but  for  it.  To  grant  to  fg^tb  a  vigorous  response  from  the  Rev. 


lems.  When  most  sorely  beset  from  with¬ 
in,  her  greatest  men  were  found  carrying 
the  religion  of  Christ  to  men  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  herself.  This  policy  alone 
saved  her  candlestick  from  being  re¬ 
moved.  So  the  Church  Congress  would 


Protestants  now  any  recognition  would  be  Qyrus  Townsend  Brady,  who  explained 
like  the  present  armed  neutrality  of  the  Infallible  Prayer  Book  was  occa- 

Europe — It  could  be  a  truce  only,  not  gjgpally  revised,  and  we  might  hope  to 
peace,  not  unity.  jjave  more  generous  views  of  our  fellow- 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  St.  c^jristians  as  the  years  passed.  Bishop 
Paul,  followed  in  a  somewhat  kindlier  osborne  closed  the  discussion  with  stories 


serve  the  American  Church  if  its  debates  frame  of  mind.  There  was  much  that  we  Protestant  ignorance  which  were  not 


rose  above  any  mere  academic  fencing, 
and  lifted  men  to  the  contemplation  ©f 
the  great  work  of  bringing  the  world  to 
Christ.  So  would  God’s  Spirit  enter 
In  and  solve  our  problems  at  home. 

In  the  evening  Bishop  Sessums,  at 
Sophie  Newcomb  Hall,  made  a  charming 
address  of  welcome,  both  gracious  and  elo¬ 
quent.  He  characterized  the  Church  in 
the  North  as  tending  toward  centraliza¬ 
tion;  the  Church  in  the  South  as  tending 
toward  individual  expression.  He  spoke 
out  clearly  for  the  need  of  free  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  discussion  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  Church.  The  topic  for  the 
evening  was 


could  now  do,  he  said,  to  co-operate  with  point,  and  pleaded  that  we 


our  feliow-Protestants,  We  could  culti¬ 
vate  good  manners,  call  on  their  minis¬ 
ters,  treat  them  with  consideration.  In 
the  question  of  marriage  and  divorce,  it 
ought  not  to  be  that  a  couple  refused  the 
marriage  service  of  this  Church  should 
be  married  by  a  Congregational  minister 
around  the  corner.  That  was  not  good 


come  teachers  of  our  Protestant  brethren. 

VALUE  AND  LIMITS  OF  FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE 
USE  OF  FORMS  OF  PUBLIO  WOBSKIP 

was  the  title  of  the  discussion  Thursday 
•morning.  The  Rev.  Professor  Denslow.  of 
the  General  Seminary,  read  an  open- 


m'^aMers.  Mr.  Sedgwick  told  of  his  cus-  J^inded  ^anrMt"  that 

tom  at  wmiamstowu,  where  on  raanta-  flealW  lty  first  ot  all  to 

glvtag  Day  each  pastor  In  turn  toylteS  ws  neeoea  ejeaiei  uei  , 
the  Christian  people  ot  the  town  to  Ms  ™UeTe  tender  consciences  He  spoke 
church,  the  pastor  himselj  preaching,  against  the  glib  assignment  of  Oattiolic 
That  was  unity,  without  sacrificing  any  custom"  to  such  uses  as  unleayoned  bread 
principle.  Our  musical  services,  our  In  the  Sacrament,  when  clearly  Catholic 


■  ■  THE  “ONE  ’’-WORLD  .  . 

MISSIONARY  MOVEMENT. 


“  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  me." — John  17:21. 


A  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that  the 
various  Missionary  Societies  and  Agencies  of  the 
world  should  co-operate  in  a  great  forward  movement 
for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  nations  that  are  still  in  heathen 
darkness  or  in  conditions  that  are  alien  to  Christ. 

The  “  One  ”-¥/orld  Missionary  Movement  is 
the  outcome  of  this  suggestion,  it  is  based 
upon  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  in 
John  17,  21,  It  suggests  an  army  formed  of 
differing  legions,  each  legion  maintaining  its  own 
constitutional  standard,  but  organized  under  a 
common  Head  for  definite  fields  of  operation.  It 
has  no  suggestion  involving  the  disturbance  of 
cherished  denominational  ideals,  it  is  not  a  move¬ 
ment  whose  object  is  to  merge  or  unite,  but  co¬ 
operatively  to  advance  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of 
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God  Id  foreign  fields,  in  common  allegience  to  Jesus 
Christ;  no  organic  union  of  Chui’ches  or  Missionary 
Societies  being  contemplated.  What  is  proposed  is 
to  be  accomplished  under  diversity,  the  forces 
moving  in  concert  under  one  inspiration,  toward 
one  objective,  each  doing  its  own  work  in  its  own 
way.  but  for  stimulus  and  mutual  counsel  conferring 
with  each  other.  Such  a  world-wide  scheme  of 
earnest  co-operation  would  impress  non-Christian 
nations  and  secure  for  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  an 
attention  which,  under  the  Spirit  of  God,  could  not 
fail  to  accomplish  great  results.  “I  in  them  and 
Thou  in  me,  that  (through  this  oneness)  the  world 
may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.” 

While  such  a  scheme  is  scriptural  and  essen¬ 
tially  Christian,  and  therefore  most  desirable,  nay, 
more  urgently  imperative,  it  remains  to  be  seen  in 
what  way  practical  effect  can  be  given  to  such  pro¬ 
posed  co-operation.  The  history  of  modern  mission 
shows  how  very  much  has  already  been  done  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  such  co-operation.  The  recognised 
comity  of  Missions  rests  upon  much  more  than  a 
theoretical  basis.  Existing  Societies  have  in  many 
ways  thankfully  learned  of  each  other  and  stimu¬ 
lated  each  other,  not  only  by  personal  fellowship 
between  individual  labourers  in  the  field,  but  by 
more  formal  consultation  between  governing  Boards. 
This  interdependence  and  mutual  helpfulness  has 
been  still  more  strikingly  shown  in  the  great  Ecu¬ 
menical  Conferences  which  have  been  held  during 
recent  years,  and  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  These  great  gatherings  of 
Missionary  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
from  all  sections  of  the  Church  have  not  been  hap¬ 
hazard  ventures  of  human  enthusiasts,  the  rallying 
of  our  missionary  hosts  for  mutual  sympathy, 
stimulus,  and  counsel  has  been  a  necessity,  and 
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under  the  guiding  Hand  of  God,  such  conferences 
have  become  an  institution  in  our  present  day 
Chul’ch  life. 


The  “One”-Woi-lcl  Missionary  Movement  is  largely 
self-explanatory,  k  “  One  ’’-World  Mo^  ement its 
ideal— the  ideal  of  the  Lord  Himself “  That  the 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.”  It 
must  be  unreservedly  admitted  that  this  ideal  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  yet  realized.  It  should  be, 
but  it  may  not  be  as  readily  admitted,  that  the 
potentialities  of  God  are  so  abundant  in  His  Church 
to-day,  that  her  influence  upon  human  life  is  so  deep 
and  strong  that  it  only  needs  for  the  Christian  Church 
in  her  corporate  capacity  to  awake  to  a  realization  of 
this  simple  elementary  duty  and  the  Lord's  ideal  is 
realized.  Let  this  burn  as  fire — just  as  she  is,  with 
all  her  divisions,  detachments,  isolations,  to-day  the 
Lord’s  ideal  may  be  presented  to  Him  in  its  fulness 
by  His  Church ;  “  That  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  me.”  This  proposal  presents  this 
fact  to  the  world  of  men.  The  world  must  believe 
when  it‘ sees  the;  Church  oi  Christ  moving  avast 
army  under  one  standard  wibti''the  leadership  of  the 
Captain  of  her  salvation. 


To  realize  this  great  end,  it  is  first  needful,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  a  common  objective— an  ideal,  and  a 
practical  ideal— one  so  high  that  it  may  attract  and 
draw  all  men,  one  so  practical  that  no  man  of  faith 
shall  be  deterred.  Is  it  possible  to  find  this  objective, 
the  common  ground,  the  common  desire  of  every 
Christian,  which  is  also  the  supreme  desire  of  the 
Christian’s  Lord  ?  Surely,  yes  1  Yea,  more  than  a 
desire— a  command,  urgent,  imperious,  consecrated 
by  the  Commander’s  own  life-blood.  Go  !  “  Thus 

it  is  written  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suft'er  and 
rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  and  th.at  repentance 

AND  REMISSION  OF  SINS  SHOULD  BE  PREACHED  IN  HiS 
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Name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things.” 

There  are  three  definite  reasons  that  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  this  ideal : — 

1st.  Belief  in  God.  Have  faith  in  God.  With 
faith  in  God,  physical  and  metaphysical 
difficulties  exist  but  to  be  overcome. 

“  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.” 
Go,  v/ith  the  measure  of  faith  God  has 
given  you. 

2nd.  Belief  in  Man.  The  heroic  in  man  is  real 
and  true.  The  great  call  ever  finds  soma 
true  great  souls  ;  the  world  of  men  is  a 
world  of  heroes.  Is  the  Christian  less  a 
hero  than  the  common  man  ?  Is  the 
story  of  the  Catacombs  or  the  Inquisition 
forgotten  ?  Every  man  may  be  a  hero 
at  the  call  of  the  highest.  The  apeal 
of  Christ  is  addressed  to  the  heroic  in 
man.  Christ  knew  what  was  in  men ; 
He  knows  they  will  respond  or  He  would 
not  call  them. 

3rd.  The  Call  of  the  Highest.  The  ideal  of 
Christ;  that  which  brings  with  it  assurance 
of  success  far  beyond  the  soul’s  vision. 
The  call  that  reverberates  through  the 
ages— THE  HIGHEST— eternal  in  its  issues 
for  multitudes  of  men.  “  Go  ye,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent 
— ^  ms.” 

Is  it  possible  to  place  before  the  Christian  Church 
a  loftier  ideal  thsm  this — Go  ye  into  all  the  world  ? 
To  the  HIGHEST  men  must  respond ;  to  the  supreme 
and  highest  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  God  must 
beat  higher.  She  must  exhibit  gleam  of  eye  and 
rising  of  hope  and  movement  of  the  soul  to  do. 
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Th8  need,  surely,  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  emphasis. 
The  world’s  population  is  stated  to  be  : — 

The  World’s  Population  . .  • .  1,500,000,000 

Deduct  for  population  of  Europe  (including 
Turkey  and  Central  Europe),  America, 
and  Australia  as  nominally  Christian 
people .  438,000,000 


Christian  Missions  have  been  in 
existence  in  definite  organized  form 
rather  more  than  a  century,  with  the 
following  results,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Dennis’s  Centennial  Survey  of 
Foreign  Missions  published  in 
1802 

Total  Societies  ..  ..  558 

Income  ..  ..£3,920,000 


Missionaries  and  Lay 
Helpers  . . 
Native  Helpers 
Communicants 
Native  Christians 


18,164 
78,350 
..  1,631,889 
. ,  4,614,592 


or 


1,062,000,000 


say  4,500,000 


1,057,500,000 


Thug  leaving  in  the  gross  darkness  of  heathenism 
1,057,600,000  souls  of  men.  Is  it  possible  to 
express  the  need  in  terms  more  definite  or  poignant  ? 
And  it  has  yet  to  be  remembered  that  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  inhabitants  of  the  heathen  world  con¬ 
tinues  immensely  in  excess  of  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  its  converts  to  Christianity.  Is  not  this  indeed 
the  cry  from  Macedonia  before  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  present  stands  in  the  almost  helpless 
impotence  of  despair  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  stern  fact  that  God  is 
imperiously  calling  upon  His  Church  to  give  Herself 
to  this  stupendous  task  ?  What  is  the  significance 
of  the  open  door  if  it  be  not  this?  What  is  the 
significance  of  the  openness  of  the  Oriental  world 
to  the  light  and  teaching  of  the  Occident  if  it  be  not 
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this  ?  Christ  is  forcing  His  ideal  upon  the  attention 
of  His  Church.  “  Go,  that  the  world  may  know.” 
In  what  other  terms  can  the  position  in  relation  to 
the  heathen  world  and  the  Church  of  Christ  be 
stated  ? 

The  seed  of  the  martyrs  has  borne  fruit.  The 
doors  are  open.  The  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest. 
Not  only  has  the  Church  this  significant  fact  before 
her,  but  she  has  also  the  fact  of  the  extreme  urgency 
OF  THE  CALL  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION.  Within  the  past 

ten  years,  since  the  close  of  the  late  Husso-Japanese 
war'in  1905,  how  amazingly  has  the  problem  of  the 
East  versus  West— the  international  problem  in 
politics — grown,  so  that  the  Loudon  “  Times  ” 
describes  it  as  “  the  acutest  problem  of  the  day.”  Is 
any  solution  possible  save  the  solution  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Is  this  also  not  significant  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is 
to-day  urging  His  ideal  upon  His  Church  ? 

Many  earnest  spirits  hope  and  wait  for  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  Church  that 
shall  come  a  mighty  reviving  influence.  Does  this 
consideration  justify  or  excuse  an  obvious  failure  of 
duty?  If  God  is  calling  upon  His  Church  in  the 
manner  stated,  is  it  possible  that  he  will  fatil  to  bless 
as  well  as  to  eqpip,?  ,Is  it,  not  ,more  than  prqbable 
that  the  secretiof  revival  lies  in  obedience,  &s  the 
explapation  of  impotence  and  failure  lies  in  dis¬ 
obedience  ?  What  then  must  be  the  reflex  influence 
of  a  vast  Missionary  Movement  upon  the  Church 
herself  ? 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  suggestions  here  offered 

DO  NOT  EXTEND  BEYOND  THE  OPEN  DOOR.  That  is  the 
particular  sphere  of  influence  open  to  the  Gospel 
to-day.  Just  in  fact  what  God  has  placed  before 
the  Church  as  her  present  urgent,  duty. 

The  Method.  Obviously  the  first  requirement  is  to 
state  the  need  in  definite  simple  terms— in  other 
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words,  to  organize  a  survey  of  the  field.  A  Mission¬ 
ary  map  of  an  authoritative  character  is  already 
published — that  map  indicates,  besides  the  British 
and  other  world  Empires,  the  present  sphere  of 
influence,  or  externally  the  geographical  boundary 
lines  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  indicates  the 
Societies  at  worl<,  and  undoubtedly  forms  a  basis  of 
what  is  needed.  The  need  also  requires  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  men  and  money.  In  the  volume  entitled; 

•'  The  Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign  Mission," 
compiled  by  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  of  New 
York,  much  of  this  information  may  be  obtained. 
To  carry  out  this  work  with  efficiency  and  success 
may  surely  be  expected  of  the  stafi's  of  the  various 
Societies  at  present  in  existence.  Doubtless 
difficulties  will  arise,  but  surely  the  Christian 
conscience  and  the  admittedly  brotherly  spirit  actu¬ 
ating  the  workers  in  the  field  will  ensure  a  faithful 
and  true  report  of  the  work  required. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  formation  of  a 
central  bureau  will  become  needful.  A  council  of 
existing  Societies,  whose  duty  shall  be  conference, 
the  collecting  of  missionary  intelligence,  and  the 
adjustment  of  differences  where  such  exist  in  regard 
to  overlapping  and  other  respects.  This  Council  of 
the  “  One  "-World  Movement  would  have  no  control 
whatever  over  any  section  of  the  missionary  field, 
nor  any  Society,  nor  any  control  of  funds,  nor  any 
executive  power  of  administration  ;  its  office  would 
be  inspirational,  advisory,  and  mediatorial  solely. 

Its  first  duty  would  be  to  organize  and  to  group 
the  results  of  the  survey  and  the  budget,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  gross  result,  so  that  the  Church  may  be 
fully  instructed  upon  the  size  and  nature  of  her  task. 
Then  that  the  separate  organizations  and  Societies 
SHOULD  UPLIFT  THE  IDEAL  OF  THE  “One"-WoRLD 
Movement  before  the  respective  branches  of  that 
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SECTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ChURCH  TOWARDS  WHICH  IT 
LOOKS  AND  UPON  WHICH  IT  DEPENDS  FOR  ENCOURAGEMENT 
AND  SUPPORT,  EfljCh  doing  this,  orcIi  having  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  others’  work,  the  whole  Church  would 
see  the  ideal,  hear  and  obey  the  call — Go  !  “  That 

THE  WORLD  MAY  KNOW  THAT  ThOU  HAST  SENT  ME. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that  this  proposal  con¬ 
tains  no  suggestion  whatever  that  implies  the  fixing 
of  any  date  or  period  of  time  within  which  the 
world’s  evangelization  is  to  be  attained. 

It  seeks  and  seeks  earnestly  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Christians  of  all  lands  to  the  obvious,  urgent  call 
of  the  Master  for  a  consecration  of  men  and  means 
for  the  glory  of  His  Name  and  the  extension  of  His 
Kingdom,  and  to  find  in  this  the  fulfilment  of  Eis 
prayer: — “That  the  world  may  knov/  that  Thou 
hast  sent  me,  and  bast  loved  them  as  Thou  hast 
loved  me,” 

Brethren,  we  plead  with  you  to  respond  to  the 
Master’s  call. 

How  can  I,  Lord,  withhold 
Life’s  brightest  hour 
From  Thee ;  or  gathered  gold 
Or  any  power  ? 

Why  should  I  keep  one  precious  thing  from  Thee, 
When  Thou  has’t  given  Thine  own  dear  self  for  me? 


KORilMt  9ROS.,  fflinTERS,  S>-S8,  EUSASCTH  ST, 


I  I.  Aeeurately  to  describe  the  area  to  be  covered, 
I  to  show  where  is  the  open  door,  to  appraise  what  is 


^  required  for  this  work.  Sueh  information  can  be 
largely  supplied  by  th'e  various  Churches  and  Societies. 

\  II.  To  sift  and  incorporate  sueh  information,  and 
\seeure  its  presentation  to  all  Churches. 

III.  In  co-operation  with  the  Churches  and  Societies 
o  determine  what  fields  of  labour  and  forms  of 
service  can  be  best  taken  up  by  the  various  agencies, 
thus  economising  the  powers  of  the  Church  and  using 
them  at  their  highest  value. 

■  IV.  Adopting  methods  in  co-operation  with  all  the 
Churches  and  Societies  for  bringing  these  facts  and 
measures  before  the  Churches  in  sueh  ways  as  to 
secure  the  personal  and  material  forces  required  for 
sueh  complete  Evangelisation  of  the  World. 


All  communications  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wootton,  (Hon.  Treasurer  London  Missionary  Society, 
Victoria  Auxiliary),  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


Melbourne.  Victoria,  Australia, 
23ro  October,  1907. 


i 


L  o  a’ d'  o  a,^’ 


issloaary 
Victoria  Auxiliary, 


Society 


t^-x/ 


Dear  Sir, 


llELBOUBME,  AUSTRALIA. 

Dec.  lltb,  lS07c 


^  Q 


We  beg  to  enclose  you  draft  of  a  communication 
forv/arded  to  the  Committee  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1310,  in  reference  to  a  proposal  made  to 
the  Victoria  Auxiliary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  approved 
by  them.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  bring  it  before  your  Society 
to  promote  the  end  in  viewn 

We  are  sending  copies  to  all  the  leading  Missionarjj  Societies 
of  the  world  vfith  the  hope  that  it  will  be  considered  well  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Conference.  We  also  send  you  copies  of  the  printed 
matter,  in  respect  of  which  you  arc  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you 
may  desire. 

On  behalf  of  the  Victoria  Auxiliary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 


We  are,  dear  Sir, 


Hon.  Seoretariea : 

Rev.  EawAno  Tavlor,  14  Vai.®  St..  E.  Mes-s. 
Was.tb«  H.  Kasoh.  227  CetUNS  St..  Ms5.b. 


MEMO.  FROM  .  .  . 


London  Missionary  Society 


(VICTORIAN  AUXILIARY), 

... _ MELBOURNE. 


Copy  of  Resolution  passed  by  the  Executive  Comnlttee  of  the  above, 
oa  Thursday.  November  7th,  1907. 


THAT  this  Committee  of  the  Victoria  Auxiliary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  having  carefully  considered  at  dlfforent  mootings 
the  proposal  submitted  by  its  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  E.  Wootton,  and 
recognising  the  importance  and  value  of  the  proposal,  resolves  to 
correspond  with  the  International  Committee  which  has  charge  of  the 
preparations  for  the  next  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions, 
vfith  a  view  to  th-  p  ’oposal  being  submitted  to  that  conference. 


Hon.  Treftsurai': 

Mn.  H.  E.  WooTTON.  46  ELiz/ieeTH  ST..  Mei-B. 
Hon.  Seoretftfiea: 

Hew.  Edward  Tatiob,  14  Valb  St..  E.  Melb. 
Waltcr  H.  HAiaH,22T  Collins  St.,  Mils. 


ILonbon  flDissionar'e  Societie. 

VICTORIA  AUXILIARY. 

MELBOURNE. 


(-Copy  of  letter  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  of  'the  Ecumenical 
UlssioBSiry  Conference,  and  to  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  "the  ^ 
British  Committee  of  the  same,  Hovo  20th,  1907o  ~  ) 


Dear  Sir, 

By  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  Victoria 

'■'N 

Auxiliary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  we  are  instructed  to  forward  ‘ 
to  your  care  the  enclosed  memorandum  containing  a  proposal  for  combined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Missionary  Socities  of  the  world  with  a  view 
to  effective  world  evangelisation  vihich  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Ho  E* 


Sootton,  the  Hono  Ireasurer  of  this  Auxiliary o 

It  is  desired  that  the  Committee  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  should 
glvo  earnest  consideration  to  the  proposal  vrith  a  view  to  its  submission 
to  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1910o 

To  this  end  we  beg  to  enclose  memorandum  entitled,  “The  World 
Bvangelisation  Movement,"  with  statement  of  principles  as  drafted  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  this  Auxiliary,  together  with  a  booklet 
enttUed,  "The  One-  World  Missionary  Movement,"  written  by  the 
proposer  in  further  exposition  of  the  project,  and  copy  of  resolution 
referred  to  above.  We  also  send  by  book  post  BO  copies  each  of  the 


TBOfirriTnliTni  &&d  XixQ  bool^e't* 


It  may  be  stated  that  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Johasoa,  M.A.j  Home  Secretary 

of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Edvrajrd  Saith,  Esq.,  a  Director, 

delegates  to  Australia,  were  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 

resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  and  gave  it  their  hearty  approval. 

The  proposal  has  already  been  considered,  by  representatives  of 

other  leading  Missionary  Societies,  by  whom  it  was  cordially  received 

and  referred  to  joint  conference  of  all  Missionary  Societies  repre- 
A 

seated  in  Victoria  to  be  shortly  held,  the  result  of  whicb  will  be 
communicated  to  you  in  courte.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  delegates 
from  the  London  Boeird  of  Directors  of  the  L.U,S.  it  has  been  tiiought 
advisable  not  to  wait-  for  the  holding  of  this  Conference ,  but  to  place 
the  plan  in  your  hands  without  delay,  in  order  that  those  preparing 
the  agenda  for  the  Ecumenical  Conference  may  have  the  earliest  op» 
portunlty  for  giving  it  their  conslderationo 

On  behalf  of  the  Victoria  Auxiliary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
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A  GREAT 

At  present  it  lacks  a  fitting  name.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  been  suggested,  but  none  have 
won  general  approval.  Among  the  pro¬ 
moters  it  is  named,  provisionally,  “  The 
World  Evangelisation  Movement.”  The 
author  of  the  proposal  has  written  a  book¬ 
let  in  its  explanation,  under  the  title,  “The 
One-World  Missionary  Movement.”  Doubt¬ 
less  a  better  name — one  that  is  concise,  sug¬ 
gestive  and  self-explanatory — will  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  due  time  ;  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
desirable  that  readers  of  the  “  Chronicle  ” 
should  be  informed  of  a  movement  which 
'many  believe  to  'be  prompted  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  which  has  already  attracted 
some  attention  among  missionary  leaders 
not  only  in  Australia  but  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  fundamental  aim  is  a  fuller  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  people  in  and 
through  the  missionary  enterprises  of  the 
Churches :  in  other  words,  the  fulfilment 
of  our  Lord’s  desire  and  prayer — “  That 
they  may  be  perfected  into  one ;  that  the 
world  may  know  that  thou  didst  send  me. 
Were  that  ideal  realised,  the  world  would 
speedily  be  won  ;  and  with  equal  confidence 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  any  approximation 
to  that  ideal  must  I'esult  in  corresponding 
success  in  missionary  work.  No  one  will 
question  the  truth  and  attractiveness  of 
the  ideal,  the  only  doubts  likely  to  be  raised 
are  those  -which  concern  the  means  pro¬ 
posed  to  its  realisation.  Xt  should  be  noted 
that  the  plan  proposed  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  anything  in  the  shape  of  organic 
unity,  or  suggest  any  changes  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  methods  of  particular  socie¬ 
ties,  but  simply  aims  at  closer  co-operation 
with  a  view  to  more  extended  and  more 
effectual  missionary  work.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ideal  or  vision  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tendom  virtually  united  in  respect  to  its 
■missionary  forces  is  one  that  must  captu^ 
the  imagination,  and  will  afford  a  basis 
for  an  appeal  for  missionary  support  far 
stronger  than  any  which  can  be  made  under 
the  existing  conditions :  in  addition  to 
which  there  is  the  immense  economical  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  whole  field. 

The  subioined  statement  of  the  proposal 
has  been  drafted  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Victoria  Auxiliary :  — 

"  The  suggestion  for  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  various  Churches  and  Societies  engaged  in 
Foreign  Missionary  Work  for  the  more  effective 
evangelisation  of  the  World,  deserves  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  an 
open  door  lies  waiting  throughout  the  whole  world 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Church  with  the  message 
of  the  Gospel. 

“  All  Foreign  Mission  enterprise  is  based  upon 
the  command  of  the  Mastei*— ‘  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  make  disciples  of  every  creature.' 
How  partially  and  with  what  broken  and  divided 
efforts  this  command  is  being  obeyed,  even  the 
record  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  past  only  too 
clearly  proves.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  oo- 
■ordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  extend  them  until  the  whole  field 
is  occupied.  For  this  end  it  is  proposed 

“  1.  Accurately  to  describe  the  area  to  be 
covered  to  show  wnere  is  the  open  door,  to 
appraise  what  is  required  for  this  work. 
Such  information  can  be  largely  supplied 
by  the  varied  Churches  and  Societies. 

“  2.  To  sift  and  incorporate  such  information, 
and  secure  its  presentation  to  all  Churches. 

^‘3.  In  co-operation  with  the  Churches  and 
Societies  to  determine  what  fields  of  labour 
and  forms  of  service  can  be  best  taken  up 
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by  the  various  agencies,  thus  economising 
the  powers  of  the  Church  and  using  them 
at  their  highest  value. 

“4.  Adopting  methods  in  co-operation  with  all 
the  Churches  and  Societies  for  bringing 
these  facts  and  measures  before  the 
Churches  in  such  ways  as  to  secure  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  material  forces  required  for  such 
complete  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

“  In  order  to  secure  the  above  i-esults  it  seems 
necessary  to  bring  the  various  missionary  societies 
into  some  organisation  for  conference  and  co¬ 
operation.  This  organisation  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  formed  in  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  proposed  by  such  action  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  particular  work  and 
management  of  any  society.  The  great  object 
is  to  secure  co-operation,  and  especially  to  aim  at 
clearly  and  constantly  keeping  before  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Churches  the  great  work  to  which 
they  are  called  by  the  Master’s  command.” 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
thought  was  devoted  to  the  proposal,  both 
by  the  sub-committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  subsequently  by  the  executive 
of  the  Auxiliary,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
latter,  held  on  Nov.  7th,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  moved  by  Rev.  Joseph  King,  was 
passed  unanimously :  — 

'■  That  this  Committee  of  the  Victorian  Auxi¬ 
liary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  having 
carefully  considered  at  different  meetings  the  pro¬ 
posal  submitted  by  its  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wootton,  and  recognising  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  proposal,  resolves  to  correspond  with 
the  International  Committee,  which  has  charge  of 
the  preparations  for  the  next  Ecumenical  Con¬ 
ference  on  Foreign  Missions,  with  a  view  to  the 
proposal  being  submitted  to  that  conference.” 

It  'may  be  stated  that  the  Rev.  A.  N. 
Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Edward  Smith,  Esq., 
the  delegation  from  the  London  Board  to 
Australia,  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  gave 
it  their  hearty  approval. 

The  proposal  has  already  been  considered 
by  representatives  of  other  leading  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  by  whom  it  was  cordi¬ 
ally  received,  and  referred  to  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  of  all  Missionary  Societies  repre¬ 
sented  in  Victoria,  to  be  held  at  the  earli¬ 
est  convenient  date.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  delegates  from  the  London  Board  of 
Directors,  it  was  thought  advisable  not  "bo 
wait  for  the  holding  of  this  local  confer¬ 
ence,  but  to  communicate  without  delay 
with  the  General  S^retary  of  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  and 
also  with  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  British  Committee  of  the  same,  asking 
them  and  their  Committee  to  give  earnest 
consideration  to  the  proposal,  with  a  view 
to  its  submission  to  the  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  1910.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Committee  of  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Conference  will  be  meeting  shortly  to 
prepare  the  agenda.  In  addition,  let-ters 
have  been  sent  to  all  the  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  some  160  in  number, 
British,  Continental,  American,  etc.-re- 
preseated  at  the  last  Ecumenical  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference,  held  in  New  "York  in  1900. 
calling  attention  to  the  movement,  and  en¬ 
closing  copies  of  the  communication  to  the 
General  Secretary  above  referred  to.  By 
these  means  it  is  hoped  the  matter  will  re¬ 
ceive  due  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Societies  and  Churches  concerned,  and  be 
ripe  for  discussion  and  decision  when  the 
Conference  in  Edinburgh  meets.  Mean¬ 
while  we  commend  it  to  the  earnest  thought 
and  prayer  of  all  those  who  desire,  above 
all  things,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REFERENCE 
AND  COUNSEL 

REV.  ABTHUR  J.  BROWN,  D.D. 

To  the  Joint  Oonference  of  190T : 

The  (Dommittee  on  Reference  and  Arbitration  presents  this  report  un¬ 
der  a  deep  sense  of  its  bereavement  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Judson  Smith, 
D.D.,  its  first  Chairman.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  proposal  Vo 
form  a  Committee  on  Reference  and  Arbitration  and  he  was  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  it  could  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  As 
another  committee  is  preparing  suitable  resolutions  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Conference,  we  need  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  sorrow  that  we  all  feel 
In  bis  death. 

As  the  plan  of  the  committee  has  not  been  printed  for  two  years,  and 
as  il  cannot  therefore  be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many  who  ai'e  present 
now,  some  recapitulation  appears  desirable  in  order  that  this  report  may 
be  complete  and  intelligible. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  1904,  after  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz,  D.D.,  and  it  was  instructed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  Boards  and  Societies  represented  in  the  Conference  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  appointing  a  permanent  Committee  on  Reference  and 
Arbitration.  In  pui-suance  of  this  duty,  in  May  of  that  year,  the  follow- 
ing  questions  were  sent  to  about  forty  Boards,  not  including  the  Women’s 
Boards. 

“1.  What  iB  tlie  iuilBmont  of  your  Board  as  to  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of 
a  permanent  Committee  of  tbe  sort  proposed? 

2.  Does  your  Board  feel  the  need  of  such  a  Committee,  and  would  It  be  ready  to 
co-operate  In  Its  organlaatlon  and  maintenance? 

3.  Please  indicate  somewbat  explicitly  tbe  duties  whlcb.  In  Vue  Judgment  of 
your  Board,  should  be  assigned  to  this  Committee,  and  tbe  kind  and  degree  of 
authority  with  which  It  should  be  inrested. 

4.  What  hencAts  would  you  expect  from  this  permanent  Committee?  What  iu- 
convenicnces  or  hazards  would- need  to  he  guarded  agalnt? 

6.  Could  the  ends  aimed  at  be  substautlully  secured  without  such  organization?” 

Only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  Beards  made  a  definite  reply 
these  questions.  ’  A  majority  of  the  respondents  favored  the  plan  in  some 
form,  but  a  considerable  minority  answered  only  in  general  terms  or  were 
altogether  opposed.  The  responses  did  not  appear  to  the  Committee  to 
afford  sufficient  wai-rant  for  final  action.  The  trouble  apparently  was 
that  many  of  the  Boards  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  tbe  Com¬ 
mittee  was  to  do.  As  it  was  thought  that  they  might  express  themselves 
more  freely  if  a  definite  plan  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  them,  the 
following  tentative  plan  was  presented  to  the  Conference  of  1905 : 

-The  propoBcd  Committee  on  Reference  and  Arbitration  should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  dealing  with  at  least  three  distinct  subjects:  (1)  Tbe  settlement  of 
questions  arising  on  the  mission  field  between  the  missions  of  different  Boards.  (2) 
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SuggestloDs  In  regard  to  unoccupied  flelds.  (3)  Negotiations  wltb  the  government. 
In  the  flrst  two  cases,  questions  will  arise  where  the  interests  of  two  or  more 
Societies  are  concerned,  In  which  U  will  seem  desirable  tc  have  the  Judgment  of  a 
Committee  of  disinterested  persons,  to  hear  the  case  in  full  and  express  a  judg¬ 
ment  and  give  counsel.  In  the  third  case,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  make 
representations  to  our  government  In  regard  to  matters  arising,  on  the  mission  Held, 
that  affect  the  interests  of  one  or,  at  times,  of  several  diCforent  Societies;  and  the 
attention  of  the  government  can  be  more  easily  secured,  and  such  representation 
more  elfeetlvely  made,  if  entrusted  to  a  committee  representing  all  the  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  not  supposed  that  these 
three  functions  of  the  Committee  include  all  the  subjects  which  might  wisely  be 
entrusted  to  such  a  Committee,  but  they  are  named  as  obvious  and  Important  mat¬ 
ters,  and  ns  Indicating  the  appropriate  character  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
by  this  Committee. 

The  proposed  Committee  should  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  any  way  in 
the  internal  missionary  administration  of,  any  Society,  or  to  take  the  initiative  in 
considering  questions  which  arise  within  a  specific  Society,  and  concerning  it  alone; 
neither  should  It  have  any  authority  unsolicited  to  act  as  arbiter  in  any  dillcreuce 
which  may  arise  hetweeu  two  Societies. 

The  institution  of  this  Committee  is  not  Intended  to  exercise  nny  constraint  upon 
any  Society;  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Committee  is  and  remains  a 
voluntary  act.  Therefore,  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  cannot  be  absolutely  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  Societies;  but  they  have  the  effect  of  advice  given  or  of  requests  made 
on  the  ground  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  issues  involved,  aud  as  the  result  of 
thorough  consideration. 

This  plan  is  not  submitted  as  including  all  the  details  that  are  needful,  but  only 
enough  to  give  a  correct  impression  as  to  the  character  aud  duties  and  limitations 
of  this  Committee.  Other  points  that  would  need  to  be  settled,  such  ns  the  number 
of  members,  the  mode  of  election,  term  of  service,  the  duties  of  the  Committee, 
would  naturally  he  taken  up  when  the  decision  has  been  made  to  form  such  a  Com¬ 
mittee.” 


After  full  discussion,  the  Coufereuce  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  aad  copies  of  this  plan  were  accordiugly  seut  to  forty 
K(mnls  nod  Societies,  April  24th,  14505.  Twenty-seveo  replied.  Uf  these, 
fifteen  expressed  approval  of  the  plan,  eight  expressed  disapproval  and 
four  were  non-committal. 

At  this  point,  the  .health  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Smith,  so  seriously 
failed  that  he  was  unable  to  give  further  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  A  report  of  progress  was  made  to  the  last  Conference  (1900), 
which  directed  that  the  Committee  be  continued,  with  the  change  in  Chair¬ 
manship  which  Dr.  Smith’s  health  necessitated,  and  that  the  documents 
already  gathered  be  referred  back  to  it  with  instructions  to  make  a  full 
report  this  year. 

The  Committee  felt  that  its  duty  was  to  attempt  to  secure  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Boards  and  Societies  represented  in  the 
Conference.  Accordingly  a  letter  was  sent  to  all  those  that  had  not  made 
definite  reply.  The  Committee  is  now  able  to  report  that  forty  Boards 
and  Societies  have  answered  as  follows:  favoring,  26;  non-committal,  but 
Indicating  probable  cooperation,  5 ;  not  yet  officially  answering,  but  indi¬ 
cating  probable  assent,  3 ;  opposing,  4 ;  not  yet  officially  answering,  but 
indicating  probable  dissent.  2. 
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it  will  thus  be  seeu  that  the  plan  has  been  officially  approved  by  a  vote 
of  2G  to  4,  and  that  the  tenor  of  other  replies  justifies  the  expectation 
that  only  two  votes  will  be  added  to  the  negative,  while  eight  will  probably 
be  added  to  the  affirmative,  so  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  moral  effect, 
the  vote  is  34  to  0.  At  any  rate,  out  of  forty  replies,  only  four  are  in 
actual  opposition.  This  is  doubtless  as  near  unanimity  as  could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  in  support  of  a  plau  of  such  a  character  among  so 
large  a  number  of  different  denominational  agencies,  and  it  encourages  us 
to  believe  that  this  movement  toward  closer  cooperation  is  in  harmony 
with  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Committee  understands  that  it  was  appointed,  not  to  do  the  work 
of  a  Committee  on  Reference  and  Arbitration,  but  simply  to  ascertain 
the  mind  of  the  Boards  as  to  the  expediency  of  constituting  such  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  would  not  be  justified  in  discussing 
in  this  report  some  of  the  questions  that  naturally  arise  in  connection 
with  the  subject.  But  more  aud  more  evident  is  it  that  there  is  work 
for  such  a  Committee.  Apart  from  the  questions  of  comity  between  par¬ 
ticular  Boards,  some  one  ought  to  be  considering  the  question  of  unoccupied 
fields,  their  population,  accessibility,  missionary  opportunity,  etc.  Dr. 
Karl  Kumm  came  to  America  recently  to  urge  the  immediate  occupation 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  recently  opened  Province  of  Northern  Nigeria  in 
Africa,  but  there  was  no  committee  with  whom  he  could  confer.  Signs 
multiply  that  the  opportunity  that  now  exists  in  several  lands,  notably 
China,  is  altogether  extraordinary,  and  that  it  may  not  last  for  many 
years.  Should  not  some  committee  be  considering  whether  the  field  is 
being  adequately  covered  and  what  changes  or  modifications  in  policy,  if 
any,  are  required  to  take  effective  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Within 
the  last  year,  two  occasions  of  a  different  character  arose  that  emphasized 
the  need  for  such  n  committee.  The  Chinese  Government  sent  two  Im¬ 
perial  Bigh  Commissions  to  study  Christian  lands  and  report  what  they 
had  to  suggest  to  China.  Men  in  secular  callings  were  quick  to  see  the 
significance  of  this  step,  and  bestirred  themselves  to  give  the  commissions 
due  welcome.  It  would  have  been  disastrous  to  have  these  commissioners 
entertained  only  by  political  and  commercial  bodies,  and  be  given  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  some  expressions  of  the  Christian  sentiment  of  America. 
But  there  was  no  committee  that  could  move  on  behalf  of  the  Boards  of 
the  country.  Those  in  New  York  and  Boston  moved  on  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  of  course  could  represent  only  themselves. 

Then  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Missionary  Beards  having  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  February  2d,  Viceroy  Tuan  Fang  publicly  and 
formally  asked  the  Boards  to  “forbid  their  missionaries  to  interfere  in  law 
courts  when  their  converts  are  an  interested  party  in  the  suit.”  Mani¬ 
festly  that  request  concerned  all  the  Boards,  especially  as  the  secular  press 
gave  wide  publicity  to  the  request  and  reoi>ened  the  old  criticism  that 
missionaries  create  unnecessary  irritation.  It  was  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  getting  our  policy  effectively  before  the  public.  But  there  was 
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uo  committee  that  was  authorized  to  act,  and  an  individual  had  to  draw 
up  a  reply. 

Another  occasiou  developed  in  couuectiou  with  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  the  State  Department  regaidiug  in¬ 
demnity  for  the  massacre  at  Lien-chou,  October  28,  1005.  I  lie  Hon. 
Robert  Bacon,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  “difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  grounds  the  Mission  Board  could 
have  based  a  claim  so  as  to  enable  it  to  receive  any  benefit  from  any 
sums  that  might  be  paid  on  account  of  the  murder  of  these  people.”  Tlie 
Board  to  which  the  Lien-chou  martyrs  belonged  did  not  want  indemnity 
for  lives,  but  such  an  official  expression  of  opinion  in  a  letter,  a  coiiy  of 
which  Mr.  Bacon  sent  to  the  Chinese  Minister,  was  calculated  seriously 
to  prejudice  the  right  of  all  Mission  Bcai'ds  in  the  event  of  future  mas¬ 
sacres  of  missionaries  for  which  they  might  deem  it  proper  to  demand 
iiirlemuity.  In  this  case  also.  It  would  have  beeu  of  advantage  to  the 
Boards  if  there  had  been  a  committee  of  this  Conference  that  could  have 
dealt  with  such  a  matter.  But  as  it  was,  the  matter  had  to  be  handled 
by  one  Board. 

From  time  to  time,  it  becomes  desirable  that  the  Mission  Boards  should 
aid  in  shaping  public  sentiment  and  should  express  their  judgment  to  the 
American  and  British  Governments  regarding  some  great  question  that 
has  arisen  in  mission  lands.  We  might  cite  such  matters  as  the  opium 
traffic  in  China  and  the  Philippines,  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  fire-arms 
among  the  Africans  and  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  atrocities  on  the  Congo, 
the  Japanese  treatment  of  the  helpless  Koreans,  the  course  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  in  denying  to  Protestant  missiouaries  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  treaty  and  which  he  grants  to  the  missionaries  of  the  lioinau  Catholic 
and  Greek  Churches  of  Europe,  etc.  Of  course  it  may  hiippeii,  a.s  in  the 
case  of  the  Congo  atrocities,  that  a  confereuce  may  have  appointed  a 
committee  charged  to  deal  with  that  particular  question,  but  too  often  it 
happens  either  .that  no  action  at  all  is  taken  because  there  is  no  com¬ 
mittee  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  matter  arises,  or  chat  some 
outside  agency  stands  forth  to  represent  the  Boards,  an  agency  with  whose 
purposes  we  may  be  iu  strong  sympathy,  but  to  whose  wisdom  we  may 
hesitate  to  commit  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  expression  of  the  mind  of 
the  Boards  to  a  national  government. 

If  it  be  said  that  some  of  these  questions  were  handled  on  individual 
initiative  and  that  others  can  be  as  they  arise,  we  reply  that  it  is  most 
unwise  to  trust  to  this  individualistic  policy.  In  some  important  matter 
“everybody’s  business”  may  prove  to  be  “nobody’s  business”  and  may  go 
by  default.  Other  high  officials  of  Asiatic  nations  have  come  to  our 
country  and  have  been  completely  ignored  by  representatives  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  cause.  If,  us  in  some  of  the  cases  cited,  an  individual  or  a  particular 
Board  does  feel  moved  to  act,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will  be  done  in 
a  way  that  would  be  generally  approved.  Is  it  not  clear  that  there  should 
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be  a  large  nnJ  representative  Committee  of  tbis  Conference  to  deal  with 
the  questions  that  are  constantly  arising? 

And  then  there  is  the  broader  and  more  general  question  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  closer  cooperation  in  doing  the  Lord’s  work.  The  development 
of  this  desire  is  one  of  the  most  notable  featm-es  of  modern  Christian 
thought.  It  finds  expression  in  various  movements  and  organizations  at 
home,  the  great  Inter-Church  Federation  in  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York, 
being  the  most  notable  of  these  expressions.  On  the  foreign  field,  as  we 
all  know,  this  desire  is  very  strong  and  it  is  leading  our  missionaries  to 
inaugurate  movements  of  various  kinds  that  promise  large  things  for  the 
development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  While  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
union  movements  must  be  left  to  grow  of  themselves  out  of  the  natural 
affiliations  of  the  particular  bodies  concerned,  there  are  other  movements 
of  a  federative  character  which  can  be  and  which  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  conference.  With  our  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field  moving  along 
these  lines,  surely  there  ought  to  be  some  corresponding  movement  among 
the  Boards  at  home.  A  committee  of  the  kind  proposed  would  be  a  great 
help  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  fostering  wise  movements  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  unwise  ones,  so  that  whether  one  favors  or  opposes  these  move¬ 
ments  towards  unity,  he  should  be  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reference  and  Arbitration.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  working  lovingly  and  powerfully  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  people 
and  that  we  in  this  Confei'ence  ought  not  to  be  quiescent  at  such  a  time, 
ought  not  to  wait  for  others  to  lead,  but  should  ourselves  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  a  matter  which  so  vitally  concerns  the  work  which  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  administrative  direction.  We  nh-eady  pride  ourselves  upon 
the  fact  that  there  is  less  unwise  overlapping  of  agencies  on  the  foreign 
field  than  in  the  United  States,  but  there  are  still  fields  where  such  over¬ 
lapping  does  exist,  and  whenever  in  the  providence  of  God  a  new  field 
opens  there  is  danger  that  it  may  Iw  repented.  Beyond  question,  the  rinte 
has  come  in  the  development  of  God’s  purposes  and  in  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  spirit  when  all  the  Mission  Boards  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ought  to  be  represented  by  some  committee  which  can  give  wise 
and  tactful  counsel  in  these  mattei's,  and  to  which  may  be  referred  any 
questions  of  rightful  occupancy  that  may  call  for  disinterested  opinion, 
^^e  are  under  solemn  obligations  not  only  to  our  own  consciences,  and 
to  our  constituencies,  but  to  Christ  to  do  our  work  in  the  wisest  and  best 
way,  avoiding  as  far  as  practicable  the  duplication  of  agencies  and  ex¬ 
penditures  in  a  given  field.  It  is  true  that  such  a  committee  might  occa¬ 
sionally  make  a  mistake,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  mistakes  that  so 
large  and  strong  a  committee  would  make  would  be  anything  like  as 
serious  as  the  mistakes  of  inaction  or  unwise  individual  action  in  some 
important  matters. 

The  majority  in  favor  of  such  a  committee  is  uow  so  decided  that  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  Conference  to  pro- 
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We  therefore  make  the  following  recom- 


cccd  to  inaugurate  the  plan. 

That  a  committee  be  now  constitutcb  to  be  known  as  ibe  Com- 
niittee  on  Re£ei*euce  and  Counsel. 

Second— That  it  consist  of  nine  merabel's,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  tlie 
Conference  to  serve  tor  two  years  in  two  classes  of  font  anti  five  each, 
respectively,  save  that  the  flint  class  as  now  chosen  shall  serve  toi  a  ei  m 
of  one  year,  the  terms  thereafter  to  be  two  years  tor  both  classes  font 
be  chosen  on  the  even  years  and  five  on  the  odd  years,  nils  will  make  a 
strong  Committee,  the  terms  of  tour  of  whose  members  will  cap.re  each 
vear,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  eapenence  and  stability  with 
Opportunity  to  make  any  desired  changes  in  the  personnel  of  membersb.p. 

Third— That  the  Boards  and  Societies  repvcseiited  in  the  Conference  be 
informed  that  the  Committee  has  been  constituted  and  is  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  any  pitestions  they  may  wish  to  refer  to  it,  and  that  it  ,s  understood 
that  the  general  range  of  its  work  shall  iiielndc  such  features  as  (a)  sug¬ 
gestions  in  ragard  to  unoccupied  fields ;  (h)  negotiations  with  govern¬ 
ments ;  (c)  consideration  of  questions  arising  on  the  mission  Bcld  be¬ 
tween  the  missions  of  different  Boards;  (d)  sitcb  other  questions  as  may 
he  from  time  to  time  i-cfevrcd  to  it;  (e)  original  action  in  cases  requiring 
immediate  attention  and  not  involving  questions  of  policy  regarding  which 


thei'e  might  be  essential  differences  of  opinion. 

Fourth— That  any  Board  or  Society  desiviug  the  services  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  be  permitted  at  its  discretion  to  designate  either  the  whole  Com¬ 
mittee  or  any  part  of  it  to  serve  iu  a  particular  case. 

Fifth — 'J'hat  siwcial  emphasis  be  laid  upou  the  limitations  that  the 
Committee  shall  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  any  way  m  the  luterual 
administration  of  any  Board  or  Society,  or  to  take  the  initiative  m  con¬ 
sidering  questions  which  arise  within  any  Board  or  Society  and  concern 
it  alone,  nor  shall  it  have  aurhorlty,  unsolicited,  to  act  as  arbiter  in  any 
diffei^nces  which  may  arise,  if  is  further  distinctly  underston-1  (liat  the 
Committee  shall  not  exercise  constraint  upon  any  Board  or  Society  aud 
that  recognition  of  the  Committee  in  any  given  ease  shall  remain  a  volun¬ 
tary  act.  The  decision  of  the  Committee  cannot  be  binding  upon  any  or¬ 
ganization,  but  shall  have  the  effect  only  of  advice  given  or  of  judgment 
expressed.  .  Respectfully  submitted. 

Artiiuk  J.  Brown,  Chairman. 
Menky  N.  Comt. 

Thomas  S.  BARUovn. 

Paul  de  Schweinitz, 


I-I.  K.  CARROLr., 


W.  R.  I.AMUUTH. 
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Is  it  possible  in  a  few  words  to  suggest  the  opportunities  which  aie  being 
offered  to  Christianity  during  the  opening  years  of  this  new  centur)  . 

“  To-day  ”  is  the  word  which  is  ringing  in  our  ears.  Jesus  came  to  the  Jens 
in  the  fulness  of  their  time,  after  well-nigh  2,000  years  of  preparation,  and  e 
was  rejected.  Christ,  at  the  close  of  a  similar  period  of  time,  is  calling  o  is 
people  from  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the  fulness  of  their  time,  to  ac  y 

undertake  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  As  Jesus  sent  forth  the  seven  y 

into  every  city  and  village,  where  He  Himself  would  corne,  so,  had  He  een 
accepted,  He  would  have  sent  out  the  Jews  to  make  disciples  m  all  nations. 

Once  more  Christ  has  sent  His  missionaries  forth,  in  small  bands,  to 
race  and  tribe,  where  He  Himself  would  come,  and  they  are  returning  \\  1 
joy  to  tell  the  wonderful  story  how  they  have  cast  out  devils.  Ihroug  1  eir 

works  and  by  their  voices,  Christ  is  calling  to-day  to  the  rank  and  nle  o  is 

followers  to  go  into  all  the  earth  and  possess  the  world  for  Him.  j  ,  j  fu.. 

Mighty  works  are  manifest  in  the  mission  field.  If  we  would  see  the  busy  traffic  and  trade 

week  absolutely  hushed  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  almost  the 
entire  population  in  church,  we  must  visit  Africa.  Would 
we  discover  a  land  where  there  is  a  greater  respect  for 
person  and  property  than  well-managed  prisons  and  poor- 
houses  evidence,  we  must  seek  out  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  If  we  would  witness  converts  and  adherents 
thronging  the  missionaries,  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  Korea. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  are  looking  at  scenes  in  Asia  and 
Africa  similar  to  those  which  followed  the  teaching  ot 
Christianity  in  Europe  during  the  first  centuries.  As 
those  scattered  groups  of  believers  presaged  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  banishment  of  idolatry,  so 
surely  do  the  native  congregations,  the  attacks  made  on 
them,  and  the  attempts  to  revive  decaying  beliefs,  herald 
the  fall  of  all  religions  and  systems  of  government  based 
on  the  worship  of  devils. 

This  may  not  mean  the  acceptance  of  living  Chris¬ 
tianity.  How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  Indeed, 
there  are  signs  that  Christianity  is  to  be  attacked  in 
earnest.  Just  as  the  nations  are  arming,  so  it  behoves 
the  Christian  Churches  to  prepare  for  the  conflict  which 
is  in  prospect-  Our  admirals  and  generals  watch  our 
population  in  order  to  nurse  the  patriotic  spirit.  Are 
those  who  lead  the  Churches  concerning  themselves 
whether  their  flocks  are  being  taught  how  to  suffer  and 
die  rather  than  deny  Christ,  as  Africans  and  Malagasi 
and  Chinese  have  died  ?  Are  the  dividing  waters  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  being  dried  up  ?  Is  the  way  of 

the  Eastern  Powers  being  prepared?  Are  there  not  sir  andrew  wingatb,  k c.i.e. 

spirits  abroad  to  destroy  the  Christ?  iLvangeUeai Aihanet  ) 


evangelical  CHRISTENDOM. 


The  substitution  of  Mary  for  Jesus  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  is  almost  accom¬ 
plished.  It  has  been  a  slow  process,  but  it  is 
nearing  the  culmination,  when  the  Vatican  will 
be  forced  to  declare  her  Divine.  To  this  end 
the  Scriptures  are  excluded.  As  soon  as 
Christ  and  His  Word  are  expelled,  Rome 
will  find  that  she  has  joined  hands  with 
idolatry,  which  has  always  introduced  sex 
into  Heaven,  because  a  goddess  brings  in 
money. 

Or,  turn  to  Protestant  lands.  Is  not  the  on¬ 
slaught  on  the  Bible  cunningly  devised  ?  There 
is  no  hope  of  snatching  it  away,  but  faith  in  U 
}?iay  be  destroyed.  Do  not  the  attackers  disarm 
suspicion  of  their  intent  with  a  kiss?  Is  not 
the  man  Jesus  extolled,  while  the  whole  artillery 
of  Higher  Criticism  is  directed  against  those 
parts  and  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
our  Lord  relies  on,  that  testify  of  Him?  And 
having  demolished,  as  they  assert,  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  they  not 
declaring  that  the  New  Testament,  too,  has 
already  crumbled,  being  built  on  false 
foundations  ? 

Watching  the  effect  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
on  the  virility  of  the  French,  it  occurred  to 
certain  continental  writers  to  try  to  deprive 
England  of  her  inconvenient  strength  by  under¬ 
mining  faith  in  the  Bible.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  so  many  in  this  country  have  run  helter- 
skelter  into  the  snare.  The  extent  of  the 
mischief  to  our  people  is  not  yet  apparent. 
That  depends  on  how  far  our  young  clergy  have 
listened  to  the  subtle  suggestion,  “  Hath  God 
said  ?  ”  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
attributed  the  marked  diminution  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  to  this  cause.  The  attack  is 
carefully  planned  and  ably  directed.  That  it  is  a 
national  danger,  we  have  but  to  study  the 
history  of  the  French  during  the  last  150  years 
to  realize. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  labour  masses  of  Europe  to  a 
sense  of  their  power,  for  the  sound  of  their 
measured  tramp  is  already  heard.  One  thing 
is  certain.  Train  up  their  children  without  the 
authoritative  Bible  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  every  institution  which  Christianity  has 
erected  against  sexual  depravity  will  be 
questioned.  The  corollary  of  teaching  “  Hath 
God  said  ?  ’’  has  always  been  “  They  knew  that 
they  were  naked.” 

Nor  need  the  movements  in  the  Far  East  be 
elaborated,  because  they  have  already  taken 
hold  of  the  Western  imagination.  There  may, 
however,  soon  be  an  active  propagandism  of 
the  thoughts  and  morality  of  the  East  among 


the  nominal  and  ill-taught  Christians  of  the 
West.  With  what  result?  Lord  William  Cecil 
has  raised  a  warning  cry. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  presence  of  great  peril, 
even  wild  animals  lay  aside  their  strife.  It  may 
be  that  these  floods  of  ungodliness  will  bring 
about  the  alliance  of  all  sections  and  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  an  organized  effort 
to  publish  the  Gospel  to  the  thousand  millions 
of  non-Christians. 

This  spirit  is  already  in  the  field.  In  Canada, 
the  imperative  need  of  the  Bibleless  immigrants 
in  the  recently  opened  territory  is  constraining 
the  Churches  to  forget  their  differences  and  to 
endeavour  to  unite,  so  that  men  and  money 
may  be  spared  to  meet  the  impending  danger 
to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Dominion. 
Patriotism  is  triumphing  over  sectarianism  and 
the  love  of  Christ  over  the  pride  of  church. 
In  India,  the  Presbyterians  have  already  con¬ 
structed  one  Indian  church  for  their  body,  and 
prominent  Indian  Christians  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  united  for  missionary  effort.  ^  In 
China,  the  native  Christians  are  getting  im¬ 
patient  of  being  penned  in  separate  folds. 
These  Christian  communities  are  face  to  face 
with  the  rapidly  consolidating  forces  of  heathen¬ 
ism,  and  feel  that  demonstration  of  their  united 
strength  will  shortly  be  essential  to  their 
development.  Dr.  Gibson  presented  the  case 
for  co-operation  to  the  Shanghai  Conference, 
pleading  that  the  sixty-seven  different  missions 
working  in  China  may  at  least  be  reduced  by 
amalgamation,  so  that  there  may  be  for  China 
only  one  missionary  body  for  each  denomina¬ 
tion — Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  and 
so  forth.  This  would  reduce  the  number  to 
nine  or  ten.  But  the  Chinese  will  demand 
more.  They  feel,  we  are  told,  that  the  foreign 
element  is  the  source  and  the  cause  of  their 
being  kept  apart.  “  East  of  Suez,  the  divisions 
of  the  West  do  not  justify  themselves  to  the 
conscience."  -  . 

Nor  is  the  lay  public  in  Christian  countries 
altogether  satisfied.  It  sees  the  opportunity, 
and  is  awake  to  the  danger  of  neglecting  it. 
It  recognizes  the  probability  of  organized 
attacks  on  Christianity.  As  its  ears  open  to 
hear  the  call  of  Christ  to  advance  and  deliver 
a  general  counter-attack,  it  will  summon  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  to  lay  aside  the 
differences,  which  they  themselves  minimize, 
and  to  set  free  men  and  money,  at  home  and 
in  the  mission  field,  to  meet  this  crisis  in  the 
world’s  affairs. 

A.  Wingate, 

Bromley^ 

January^  1908. 
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CHURCH  FISCAL  YEAR, 

The  moEth  of  March  closes  the  fiscal 
year  with  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  with 
nearly  all  of  the  boards  and  treasuries 
of  the  churches  benevolences.  It  is 
very  important  therefore  that  every 
Individual  church  shall  send  to  these 
several  treasuries  before  April  first  the 
contributions  of  the  church  to  these 
several  agencies.  'Westminster  asks 
that  contributions  to  college  education 
be  sent  either  direct  to  Westminster 


or  to  the  proper  treasury  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  designated  for  West- 
miasterj  and  that  this  be  done  by  all 
means  before  April  first. 

ENGmEERWG. 

It  has  recently  become  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  engineering  along 
the  great  waterways  of  America  by 
which  levees  have  been  built  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  floods  is  wrong  in  theory 
and  finally  fatal  in  results.  As  the 
l6%'ee8  are  built  higher  year  by  year 
the  rivers  also  fill  their  channels  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
levees  can  no  longer  be  raised  and  the 
floods  will  be  many  fold  destructive 
because  the  whole  river  has  been 
raised  by  the  levee  process  to  a  bight 
above  a  vary  large  region  of  river 
territory.  All  this  is  true  in  spite  of 
dredging  with  its  great  expense.  The 
engineers  have  settled  it  to  their  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  the  proper  process  is  to 
make  great  storage  dams  at  the  head 
waters  to  taka  the  place  of  the  forests 
that  once  held  the  flood  waters  back 
and  instead  of  floods  kept  higher 
stages  of  water  for  navigation  through 
longer  periods  of  the  year.  By  stor¬ 
ing  these  flood  waters  In  dams  and 
letting  them  out  gradually  the  flood 
is  avoided  and  navigable  stages  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  extended  through  longer  sea¬ 
sons. 
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R.  Kerr,  D.  D.,  President.  All  checks  should  be 
drawu  to  order  of  H.  W.  Grant,  Treasurer,  and 
sent  to  Dr.  B.  K.  Marquess,  Fulton,  Missouri. 


CHURCH  FISCAL  YEAR. 

The  month  of  March  closes  the  fiscal 
year  with  the  General  Assembliss  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  with 
nearly  all  of  the  boards  and  treasuries 
of  the  church’s  benevolences.  It  la 
very  Important  therefore  that  every 
individual  church  shall  send  to  these 
several  treasuries  before  April  first  the 
contributions  of  the  church  to  these 
several  agencies.  Westminster  asks 
that  contributions  to  college  education 
be  sent  either  direct  to  Westminster 


or  to  the  proper  treasury  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  designated  for  V/esb- 
minster,  and  that  this  be  done  by  all 
means  before  April  first. 
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ENGINEERING. 

It  has  recently  become  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  engineering  along 
the  great  waterways  of  America  by 
which  levees  have  been  built  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  floods  is  wrong  in  theory 
and  finally  fatal  in  results.  As  the 
levees  are  built  higher  year  by  year 
the  rivers  also  fill  their  channels  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
levees  can  no  longer  be  raised  and  the 
floods  will  be  many  fold  destructive 
because  the  whole  river  has  been 
raised  by  the  levee  process  to  a  bight 
above  a  very  large  region  of  river 
territory.  All  this  is  true  in  spite  of 
dredging  with  its  great  expanse.  The 
engineers  have  settled  It  to  their  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  the  proper  process  is  to 
make  great  storage  dams  at  the  head 
waters  to  take  the  place  of  the  forests 
that  once  held  the  flood  waters  back 
and  instead  of  floods  kept  higher 
stages  of  water  for  navigation  through 
longer  periods  of  the  year.  By  stor¬ 
ing  these  flood  waters  in  dams  and 
letting  them  out  gradually  the  flood 
is  avoided  and  navigable  stages  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  extended  through  longer  sea¬ 
sons. 


CBURCH  ERGIKEERING. 

It  is  easily  believable  that  the  church 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  engineering 
as  plausible  and  as  necessary  at  the 
time  as  levee  building,  hut  as  sure  to 
fail  of  security  in  the  end  and  bring 
overwhelming  and  helpless  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  levees,  gradually  proving 
insufflcient  and  impossible  to  add  to, 
illustrate  on  a  large  scale  how  many 
church  methods  once  sufficient  are  not 
now  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
changed  conditions,  and  if  persisted 
in  too  long  must  bring,  or  helplessly 
permit,  disaster.  Just  as  sure  as  that 
the  timber  has  been  removed  from  the 
hills  and  mountains  where  fiood  waters 
come  from  so  sure  is  it  that  many 
church  influences  that  once  held  back 
the  floods  of  scepticism  and  worldli- 
aess  have  passed  away.  It  is  also  as 
true  that  these  church  influences  are 
as  fatally  and  permanently  gone  as 
are  the  forests.  Still  further  it  is  true 
that  what  is  left  of  the  forest  is  help¬ 
less  and  useless  for  this  former  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  back  the  floods. 
Standing  where  they  are  they  can  no 
longer  keep  back  the  floods.  Trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  building  of  storage 
dams  they  would  be  a  thousand  fold 
more  useful.  So,  many  of  the  noble 
attitudes  held  by  our  fathers,  some  of 
whom  remain  to  this  day,  are  now  as 
hopeless  and  fruitless  as  the  scattered 
trees  in  the  old  forests.  There  are  a 
thousand  reasons  why  these  grand 
men— -the  fathers— for  whom  onr  rev¬ 
erence  never  shall  cease,  should  turn 
from  all  the  dead  past  and  be  leaders 
as  never  before  in  the  large  things  of 
the  Kingdom.  Instead  of  building 
levees  beside  their  own  rivers  let  them 
build  storage  reservoirs  which  shall 
bless  the  church  with  security  in  time 
of  both  flood  and  drought  for  at  least 
a  century  to  come. 


ENGINEERING  IN  MISSIONS. 

Whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not 
the  truth  is  that  the  best  church  en¬ 
gineers  of  our  day  are  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  best  and  most  farseeing 
engineering  of  the  church  is  the  mis¬ 
sionary  activities.  There  are  many 
instances.  We  speak  here  of  but  two. 

The  missionaries  are  leading  the 
church  away  from  stiff  denomination- 
alism.  Before  the  heathen  world  the 
churcU  has  never  been  able  to  justify 
her  denominationalism.  The  truth 
will  prevail.  Narrowness  and  bigotry 
and  intolerance  are  passing  away. 
Foreign  missions  have  cleared  their 
skirts  of  the  waste  and  reproach  of 
two  or  more  denominations  covering 
the  same  field  as  if  they  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  Christ  to  present.  Foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  uniting,  regardless  of 
sect,  Into  one  engineering  and  work¬ 
ing  body.  To  the  shame  and  wasteful 
weakness  of  home  missions  this  is 
not  yet  true  in  any  large  sense.  The 
various  sects  in  the  home  field  are 
building  levees,  and  not  even  one 
great,  strong  levee,  but  each  sect  its 
own  little  levee,  each  trying  to  build 
the  highest.  In  flood  times  the  wa¬ 
ters  go  over  and  behind  and  work  dis¬ 
aster.  In  drought  times  these  levees 
are  useless,  which  as  an  iilustraUon 
does  no  injustice  to  the  dearth  times 
of  the  church.  Even  revival  times  in 
the  churches  are  but  repairing  the 
levees  and  seldom  amount  to  building 
them  higher,  at  least  not  higher  and 
stronger  than  the  danger  powers. 
Meanwhile  the  river  of  sin  is  building 
higher.  In  all  soberness,  this  is  poor 
engineering— short-sighted  engineer¬ 
ing,  where  wisdom  is  most  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

INSTANCE  NUMBER  TWO. 

Foreign  mission  engineering  has 
made  the  school  the  forerunner  and 


the  chief  hope  of  the  church.  If  the 
influence  of  schools  were  subtracted 
from  foreign  missionsj  the  void  would 
undoubtedly  be  larger  than  the  sub¬ 
stance  remaining.  Without  the  schools 
foreign  missions  would  be  building 
levees  near  the  months  of  rivers  where 
their  waters  soon  disappear  in  the 
ocean.  School  work  is  looking  after 
the  head  waters  and  controling  the 
sources.  All  the  years  and  the  very 
march  of  empires  prove  that  the  in¬ 
fluences  set  to  work  in  schools  and 
colleges  founded  by  the  missionaries 
are  the  most  powerful  agencies  work¬ 
ing  to  civilize,  modernize  and  chris¬ 
tianize  the  heathen  nations.  Any 
careful  student  or  reader  of  the 
changes  which  in  recent  years  have 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
Japan  and  China  is  forced  to  see  that 
the  men  of  these  empires  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  schools  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  or  in  Christian  schools  of 
other  lands  are  exercising  an  influence 
far  larger  than  their  numbers  in  the 
mighty  strides  of  progress.  Of  the 
four  members  of  the  New  Commission 
of  China,  the  daily  advisors  of  the 
throne,  one  got  his  education  in  the 
missionary  school.  Yet  the  number 
of  young  Chinamen  educated  thus  is 
but  a  figment  of  the  whole  number  of 
young  men.  Every  one  of  these  four 
have  been  influenced  by  the  missions 
and  recently  jointly  addressed  a  mis¬ 
sionary  saying  that  they  had  jointly 
advised  the  throne  on  the  subject  or 
missions  being  of  a  non-political  char¬ 
acter.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
progressive  of  the  provinicial  govern¬ 
ors  of  China  was  a  student  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Universityj  New  York.  He  has 
already  done  some  modern  things  for 
the  whole  of  China  and  doubtless  will 
one  day  he  among  the  throne’s  daily 


advisors.  One  of  his  highest  official 
representatives  was  educated  in  the 
school  of  missions.  As  we  turn  from 
China  to  Japan  we  readily  remember 
how  many  of  the  great  leaders  in  the 
Russiaa-Japaness  war  were  men  edu¬ 
cated  under  Christian  Infiaeaees.  And 
despite  the  rumblings  and  threatening 
conditions  in  Japan  somehow  these 
men  of  Christian  edncation  seem  to 
be  at  the  helm  and  Japan  moves  on  as 
safe  for  peace  and  progress  as  any  of 
the  nations,  and  China  follows  closer 
after  Japan  than  we  think. 
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WHAT  DID  IT? 

No  one  agency  can  be  credited  equal 
to  Christian  education.  The  engineer¬ 
ing  of  missions  is  the  most  superb  wis¬ 
dom  and  far-reaching  power  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  education  is  the  moat 
fruitful  agency  of  modern  missions. 
The  missionaries  are  building  great 
storage  reservoirs  for  the  church  by 
caring  for  the  youth.  They  are  car¬ 
ing  for  the  safety  of  the  stream  of  life 
in  heathen  lands  by  caring  for  the 
sources  of  life. 

AT  HOME. 

The  way  the  colleges  are  being  cared 
for  by  the  church  la  bat  continuing 
the  process  of  levee  building  in  the 
home  land.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient. 
The  river  has  risen  above  the  levees. 
The  engineers  have  long  been  telling 
the  church  that  storage  power  is  nec¬ 
essary,  necessary  in  the  church,  in  the 
home,  in  the  school.  The  expenditure 
is  too  small— the  plan  too  meager  in 
the  past. 

Now  the  call  is  for  money  enough  to 
build  these  colleges  into  great  storage 
powers  that  shall  supply  the  church 
adequately  with  men  for  all  the  work 


and  demands  of  state,  home  and 
heathen  lands. 

The  engineers  have  discovered  that 
a  certain  stage  of  water  in  a  river 
cleans  out  the  channel;  that  another 
stage  eiis  it  up.  By  the  storage  dam 
the  water  may  be  supplied  much  of 
the  year  in  such  stages  as  to  keep  the 
channel  clear  and  deep.  The  lack 
suffered  by  the  church  and  state  by 
not  keeping  the  colleges  supplied  with 
power  in  men  and  money  has  neces¬ 
sitated  that  low  stage  of  spiritual  and 
moral  power  by  which  tbs  channels 
of  church  and  commerce  have  filled 
up.  A  larger  plan  and  larger  expend¬ 
iture  will  make  these  colleges  fit  the 
changed  times  and  again  become  the 
supply  of  safe  and,  helpful  power  for 
the  nations. 

V/e  call  foreign  missions  and  home 
missions  to  pause  long  enough  to  let 
the  truth  in,  namely:  that  without 
they  build  up  the  colleges  they  are 
building  levees  and  not  great  reservoirs 
of  power.  We  ask  the  church  and  the 
state  to  see  that  without  these  colleges 
are  made  strong,  very  strong  in 
spiritual  men — the  greatest  human 
source  of  power  is  being  neglected  and 
one  of  the  ehiefest  agencies  of  the 
Spirit  of  almighty  God  is  being  stran¬ 
gled.  Ignore  these  facts  and  disaster 
is  sure  and  large  in  spite  of  evangelism 
and  missions.  Evangelism  and  mis- 
Bions  can  never  have  the  men  to  go 
into  all  the  world  without  these  col¬ 
leges.  The  colleges  have  been  the 
levees,  now  they  must  be  made  great 
reservoirs  of  power. 

OUH  Y.  M.  C.  A.  MISSIOKARY.' 

Chihuahita,  Mexico 
Dbak  De.  Kbre: 

By  return  mail  I  return  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  catalogue.  I  am  in¬ 


creasingly  proud  to  be  an  alumnus  of 
Westminster  and  want  to  do  that 
which  will  make  her  proud  of  me.  I 
appreciate,  too,  the  difficulty  you  are 
having  in  rousing  the  Presbyterians 
of  Missouri  to  their  opportunity  and 
responsibility  in  the  college.  It  may 
seem  like  a  discouraging  proposition 
sometimes,  I  imagine,  but  the  results 
will  come  some  day.  I  read  every 
word  in  the  News  Letter  and  am 
glad  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  things, 
Through  the  iaflusace  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students, 
set  apart  by  the  World’s  Christian 
Student  Federation,  was  observed  in 
all  of  our  churches  here  and  my  heart 
went  out  especially  for  Westminster 
and  the  student  body  and  faculty.  I 
never  forget  ell  the  college  did  for  me. 
With  beat  love  to  you  sD. 

Will  G.  Ooxhead,  ’06. 


STATE  OF  BUDGET,  KARCH  1,  1908 
I'iscal  Tear,  September  to  September 
EXPENSE 

Estlm’t’fl  Vouch- 
(or  year  cred 

AavertlsiPg . 

Annuity . 

Apparatus . 

Athletics .  475.M  360  00 

Commencement . 

Furniture .  aM.OO  ^.60 

Improvements .  160.00  160. W 

Incidentals .  1^-00  70.97 

Insurance .  ,nf9-^ 

Laboratory .  ^-00  248.14 

Plumbing .  400.00  37u.77 

Printing,  stationery,  postage  lOW.OO  801.88 

Repairs .  500.00  600.00 

Sauries . 15170.00  7246,00 

Traveling .  600.00  374.« 

Watei'.  light  and 'phone .  125.00  08.90 

Total . 826450.00  $14459.96 

INCOME 

Estim't'd  Receipts 
for  year  to  date 

Interest .  8500.00  8837.05 

Rents. .  3500.00  1345.13 

Tuition  and  college  fees .  7200.00  5675.83 

Raised  by  gifts . T260.00  1074.76 

Total  .  $26450.00  811933,37 

Debt  Sept  1,1907  .  24674.93 
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FRY’S  “FIVE  BOYS”  MILK  CHOCOLATE 

“  Unrivailad  as  a  Ohfflcniate  Oonfestioa.”— Magazine. 
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The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  LARGELY  INCREASED  SUPPORT. 


OBJECTS  for  which  the  Alliance  is  laboMring  in  100  countries. 

To  manifest  the  Unity  of  all  Believers  as  Members  of  the  The  Maintenance  of  Religious  Liberty. 

"One  Body,"  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head.  |  The  Defence  and  Advancement  of  the  Evangelical  Faith. 

The  Universal  Week  of  Prayer.  1  The  Counteraction  of  Error  and  Infidelity. 

The  Relief  of  Persecuted  Christians.  1  .  . 

The  Initiation  of  various  enterprises  of  Home  and  Foreign  evangelisation. 

The  following  representative  testimonies  evidence  the  widespread  confidence  and  esteem  which  the 


work  of  the  Alliance  enjoys  : — 

LOBO  KIBBAIRO. 

'  ■  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  time  of  political  and  religious  crisis. 
It  can  only  be  met  by  enthusiastic  union  of  all  Christians  who  love 
the  Gospel,  and  there  has  not  been  for  the  past  half  ceniurj-  such  an 
urgent  need  for  the  Lord’s  people  thus  lo  unite  their  efforts. 

“  We  fire  one  in  Christ  Jesus;  we  exist  as  an  Evangelical  Alliance 
to  manifest  it,  both  at  home  and  throughout  the  world." 

The  BISBOF  OF  OUBHAM  (Dr.  Handgey  Moule). 

"Thank  God  for  the  part  she  Alliance  hasplajed,  and  the  lines 
on  which  it  has  worked  in  the  past  .  .  .  may  it  go  on  to  have  more 
and  more  influence  in  the  future  through  its  manifold  ramifications 
in  Churches,  in  countries,  in  circles  of  connection." 

H@v.  GkHOH  FLEMiNe,  D.D. 

'•  I  have  been  for  some  forty-two  years  a  member  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance.  I  have  never  heard  any  argument  or  known  any¬ 
thing  happen  from  lhat  d.-iy  to  this  that  has  ever  made  me  regret 
that,  ns  a  Christian  clergyman  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  gave 
my  adhesion  to  this  Alliance.  I  owe  some  of  my  choicest  friend¬ 
ships  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  young  minister.  1  was  led  to  join  this 
Alliance  and  learn  to  know  that  men  who  differ  from  me  in  some 
things,  as  I  may  differ  from  them,  may  yet  unite  with  me  in  the 
spirit  of  that  splendid  triad  of  .-\ugustine,  ‘  In  things  essential- 
unity,  in  things  non-essential— liberty,  in  all  things— love.' " 


Rev.  a.  DAMFBELL  MORGAN,  D.D. 

"  I  look  upon  the  Evangelical  Alliance  as  a  splendid  organization 
for  the  accomplishment  of  just  the  work  our  age  needs.  To  be 
truly  Evangelical  is  to  be  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive.  The 
Evangel  is  such  to  the  needy  and  oppressed.  It  must  of  necessity, 
theremre,  be  a  voice  of  judgment  ag.amsi  all  the  causes  of  need  and 
oppression.” 

Rev.  iIBGillQALD  G.  BBOWN. 

'•  Never  was  the  witness  of  the  Evangelical  .Alli.Tnce  more  needed 
than  now.  Alliances  are  in  fashion  at  present,  but  they  are  made 
with  little  regard  to  the  sustaining  of  the  Truth  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints.  So  much  the  more  demand  for  the  Ev.angelical 
Alliance  to  keep  its  flag  flying  and  maintain  its  glorious  testimony.” 

Rov.  BISHOP  HARTZELL,  0,0. 

“  One  of  the  great  factors  in  the  promotion  of  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  world  during  the  past  sixty  years  has  been  this 
Evangelical  Alliance.  It  has  stood  for  united,  intelligent,  prayer¬ 
ful,  practical  methods,  and  has  commanded  the  respect  and  co¬ 
operation  of  representatives  of  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  work  of  the  past  si.xty  years  is  but  a  beginning.” 


Evangelical 

Christendom 


Corpus 
sumus  in 
Christo.” 


Jnly-Angnst,  1908. 


Where 

Christians 


are 


lift  their  faces  to  the  sun. 
all  who  seek  life  eternal. 


Looking  at  Christianity  as  a  circle,  with  a  centre  and  a  circumference 
and  radiating  lines  between,  we  note  that  while  the  centre  is  stable,  the 
circumference  is  continually  shifting.  It  is  at  the  centre  and^  at  the 
circumference  that  Christians  will  find  unity.  The  centre  is  Christ;  the 
circumference  is  His  unreclaimed  world.  Facing  Him,  we  see  One ; 
facing  it,  we  preach  One.  .  . 

We  come  with  many  diversities  of  temperament  and  training  when  we 
set  ourselves  to  behold  Him.  We  have  each  our  own  hereditary  dis- 
x/UCi  position,  with  the  modifications  impressed  on  us  by  our  environment. 

We  differ  from  each  other  as  do  the  blades  of  grass  or  the  fiowers  that 
But  as  there  is  one  sun  for  all  things  that  have  life,  there  is  one  Sun  for 

_ _  One  who  walked  with  Tennyson  in  a  garden  asked  him  what  he  thought 

of  Christ.  After  a  time  of  silence  the  poet  pointed  to  a  rose  and  said  ;  ‘‘  What  the  sun  is 
flower,  Jesus  Christ  is  to  my  soul.”  To  each  of  us  He,  and  He  alone,  is  light  and  life.  Until  He 
has  shone  into  us  with  quickening  power  we  have  not  learned  His  message  to  ourselves  or  to  the 
world  He  came  to  redeem.  ,  •  u 

I  should  like  to  intone  it,  that  He  who  is  the  centre  of  Christianity  must  be  taken  into  the  very 
centre  of  our  individual  being.  Forty  years  ago  1  was  intimate  with  a  Lutheran  minister  who  tried 
to  gather  a  congregation  from  among  the  Germans  resident  in  Glasgow.  He  told  me  from  time  to 
time  of  various  individuals  in  whom  he  was  interested,  and  surprised  rne  when  he  «^me  one  day 
to  say  that  he  considered  his  mission  was  a  failure,  and  that  he  was  going  home  to  Germany,  i. 
reminded  him  of  some  to  whom  he  had  been  helpful, 

and  asked  :  “  What  of  that  wealthy  merchant,  Mr. - , 

with  whom  you  had  such  intimate  conversations?” 

“Ah,”  he  replied,  “that  is  precisely  the  case  that  has 
made  me  hopeless.  Instead  of  going  into  the  depths  of 
his  own  soul,  alone  with  God,  to  learn  what  Christ  had 
done  for  him,  that  man  will  only  talk  now  about  what  he 
will  do  towards  the  building  of  a  church.”  Those  who 
are  content  to  busy  themselves  with  the  externalities  of 
Christianity  before  they  are  consciously  centred  in  Christ 
may  co-operate  in  many  good  works,  but  they  will  have 
difficulty  in  finding  an  object  in  which  “  they  all  may  be 
one.” 

Where,  then,  shall  a  man  go  to  find  the  unifying 
object,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye?  I,  for  my  part,  do 
not  know,  unless  it  be  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  have 
been  authoritative  throughout  Christendom  from  the 
beginning  until  now.  I  know,  of  course,  that  these 
Scriptures  have  a  history.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a 
theologian  to  know  that.  One  knows  also  that  in  our 
own  day  they  are  the  subjects  of  searching  scrutiny  and 
abundant  controversy.  Many  a  scholar  may  yet  have  a 
reputation  to  make  or  mar  before  satisfactory  answers  are 
given  to  the  questions  that  thoughtful  minds  must  raise 
concerning  them.  But  it  interests  a  layman  to  hear  such 
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an  eminent  divine  as  Dr.  Gore,  when  address¬ 
ing  New  College  students  some  years  ago  in 
presence  of  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  express 
the  opinion  that  among  the  results  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  labours  of  scholars  of  different 
ecclesiastical  communions,  as  they  searched  into 
the  questions  of  Scripture  origins,  would  be  the 
drawing  together  at  the  centre  of  men  who 
started  out  from  different  points  of  the  Christian 
compass.  It  sounds  like  an  echo  of  that  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  when  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  more  recent  ser¬ 
mon  in  St.  Giles’s  to  our  University  students, 
declared  that,  as  the  result  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations,  "  a  new  spirit  already  pervaded 
our  Christian  theology ;  our  Scripture  exegesis 
had  a  new  life;  our  Scriptural  meditations  a 
quickened  energy.  There  had  been  created 
a  fresh  bond  of  union  between  Christian  bodies. 
The  necessity  of  Christian  study  in  the  light 
of  the  revolutions  effected  by  science  had  been 
realized  in  all  Christian  communions.” 

You  will  let  me  say  here  that  it  specially 
interests  a  member  of  the  medical  profession 
to  find  two  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  our 
day  • —  Professors  Harnack  and  Sir  William 
Ramsay — agreeing  to  bid  us  see  in  “Luke, 
the  beloved  physician  ”  of  St.  Paul,  not  only 
a  very  distinct  and  attractive  personality,  but 
a  competent  and  accurate  historian.  Without 
the  Lukan  treatises,  dealing,  the  earlier  with 
Christ  and  the  later  with  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spread 
of  Christianity  would  to-day  be  unintelligible. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  that  most  sagacious 
and  spiritually  minded  among  missionaries,  Dr. 
Robert  Morrison,  chose  them  to  be  the  portions 
for  circulation  in  China  as  the  first  instalment 
of  his  magnificent  gift  to  the  Chinese  people  of 
a  whole  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  But  whilst, 
as  an  occasional  onlooker  at  the  battlefield  of 
criticism,  I  have  been  specially  interested  in 
seeing  the  figure  of  my  professional  brother  of 
the  first  century  rise  radiantly  clear  from  amidst 
the  dust  of  strife,  I  get  the  impression  that  we 
shall  find  good  warrant  for  accepting  as  trust¬ 
worthy  the  testimony  of  the  other  writers  whose 
tractates  and  letters  are  bound  up  with  his.  So 
that  if  we  but  use  our  God-given  imagination 
and  reason  we  may  listen,  as  we  read  the 
Scriptures  to-day,  to  the  voices  that  come 
sounding  to  us  down  the  centuries,  telling  us, 
in  words  the  simplest  among  us  can  most  easily 
understand,  how  “  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen  it  and  bear  witness,  and  show 
unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the 
Father  and  was  manifested  unto  us.”  We  thus 
have  the  immediate  testimony  of  a  goodly  pro¬ 


portion  of  the  apostles  who  companted  with 
Christ  and  were  eye-witnesses  of  His  resurrec¬ 
tion,  with  the  added  witness  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  who,  as  one  born  out  ot  due 
time,  first  saw  Him  after  His  ascension.  *o 
them  at  any  time  we  may  go  direct  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
for  their  words  are  not  dead,  but  living  and  .  / 
powerful.  As  Luther  said  of  Paul’s:  ‘•They!/ 
have  hands  and  feet:  they  run  after  you  and  / 1 
lay  hold  of  you.”  ( 

TKe  Cross  of  Ckdst  central  m 
Scriptwre. 

But  where  in  all  the  Scriptures,  in  all  the 
Gospels,  are  we  to  seek  for  the  place  where,  as 
we  see  Jesus,  we  are  all  as  one?  Not  at  the 
cradle  of  the  Babe.  Only  two  of  the  evan¬ 
gelists  refer  to  it.  Not  at  the  feet  of  the 
Teacher.  Even  the  prayer  He  taught  His 
disciples  to  pray  is  only  recorded  in  two  of  the 
histories  of  His  life,  and  it  varies  in  the  two 
reports.  The  converted  tax-gatherer  renders 
the  fifth,  the  neediest  of  our  petitions,  in  the 
terms  of  a  debtor;  the  converted  physician 
reproduces  it  in  the  more  penetrating  terms  of 
a  sinner.  But  every  evangelist  dwells  on  the 
culminating  stage  of  the  Redeemer’s  life,  when 
He  who  knew  no  sin  was  numbered  with  trans¬ 
gressors  and  was  made  sin  for  us.  When  we 
gather  here,  “  there  is  no  difference,  ior  all 
have  sinned.” 

Tke  Crucified  Christ  ceiitral  sbl  the 
Experience  of  Apostles. 

If  we  seek  the  experience  of  the  chiefest  of 
the  apostles,  we  find  John,  the  divine,  looking 
at  Him  at  the  first  as  “  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
beareth  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ’  ;  watching 
at  the  end  of  the  blood  and  water  flowing  from 
the  stab  of  the  Roman  spear — blood-clot  and 
serum  from  the  heart-sac,  telling  that  the  great 
redemption  was  complete,  the  victim  was 
already  dead  ;  and  in  his  apocalypse  still  seeing 
on  the  throne  the  Lamb  as  it  had_  been  slain. 
St.  Peter,  writing  his  pastoral  epistle  to  the 
sheep  he  had  been  charged  to  feed,  reminds 
them  in  the  heart  of  his  letter  that  “  He  who 
did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His 
mouth  ....  His  own  self  bear  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  the  tree”;  and  again,  “Christ 
hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  [one]  for 
the  unjust  [many],  that  He  might  bring  us  to 
God.”  St.'Paul,  who  could  tell  how  “Christ 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it,” 
said  also  He  “  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me  ”  ;  and  this  also,  “  God  forbid  that  I  should 
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glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
hy  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me  and 
I  unto  the  world.”  These  things  he  said  to 
Galatian  Christians,  who  were  like  to  be  be¬ 
witched  with  seasons  and  ceremonials. 

The  Cross  central  for  every  Saved 
Sinner. 

Central,  then,  in  Christianity  we  see  the  sin¬ 
less  son  of  Mary,  who  was  the  Son  of  God, 
crucified  on  Golgotha,  and  two  others  with 
Him,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the 
midst.  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died 
Isaiah  went  into  the  temple  with  a  heart  full  of 
pity  for  the  royal  outcast  who  had  endured  so 
long  the  leper's  doleful  doom.  But  when  he 
saw  Jesus  (ere  yet  He  had  got  the  name  dear 
to  sinners)  on  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up  in 
glory,  he  realized  that  he  was  himself  but  a 
woebegone  leper,  “  a  man  of  unclean  lips,’’  and 
a  member  of  a  leprous  race.  So  when  we 
gather  at  Golgotha  we  recognize  that  we  are  in 
the  same  condemnation,  and  all  take  up  the 
penitent  confession:  “We  indeed  justly;  for 
we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds,  but 
this  Man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.”  We  may 
move  along  different  lines  to  different  points  in 
the  circumference  of  our  individual  experiences 
till  we  seem  to  ourselves  at  times  to  have  moved 
dean  away  from  our  real  centre.  Yet  we  can 
all  understand  how  “  Rabbi  ”  Duncan,  who 
could  discuss  theological  problems  in  seven 
different  languages,  and  who  sometimes  came 
near  being  lost  in  the  mazes  of  philosophy,  was 
yet  wont  to  say,  “  I  can  always  find  my  way 
back  to  Christ  as  a  sinner.” 

The  Cross  central  in  the  Worship  of 
the  Chtsrch  and  in  the  History  of  Re¬ 
demption. 

Passing  from  individual  experience,  we  note 
that  through  all  the  world,  from  where  the 
sun  rises  to  where  it  sets,  when  disciples  on  the 
Lord’s  day  gather  together  for  Holy  Communion, 
they  do  show  forth  the  Lord’s  Death  till  He 
come.  Furthermore,  the  sacrificial  death  is 
central  not  only  for  all  tribes,  but  for  all  time, 
from  Abel’s  lamb  offered  at  the  gate  of  Eden, 
through  the  ram  dying  instead  of  Isaac  on 
I^Iount  Moriah,  the  lambs  that  took  the  place 
of  Israel’s  firstborn  in  Egypt  on  the  night  of 
doom,  and  the  blood  of  those  on  Jewish  altars 
slain  through  the  centuries  of  Jewish  history, 
till  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us. 
And  thus  it  will  be  till  the  last  of  our  ran¬ 
somed  race  shall  be  set  before  the  Lamb  where 
they  sing,  “Thou  art  worthy  ....  for  'ihou 


wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
Thy  blood.” 

“Out  of  every  kindred,  then,  and  every 
tongue  and  people  and  nation,”  and  throughout 
all  the  ages,  the  redeemed  of  Christ  are  seen 
gathered  around  Him  on  the  tree.  The  Cross 
is  central  in  each  believer’s  experience  ;  it  is 
central  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  on 
earth  and  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  in 
heaven. 

Christians  disunited  in  the  Radii  of  the 
Circle. 

The  oneness  of  believers,  however,  is  found 
not  only  at  the  centre,  but  also  at  the  circum¬ 
ference.  As  the  Church  moves  out  on  her 
errand  to  God’s  redeemed  but  not  yet  reclaimed 
world  along  the  different  lines  of  her  activity, 
it  looks  as  if  her  unity  had  disappeared. 
Different  groups  moving  each  along  the  several 
radii  of  the  circle  take  on  different  aspects  from 
their  environment,  get  used  to  different  ways 
of  ihought,  develop  different  modes  of  speech, 
affect  different  ceremonial  observances,  and 
adopt  diverse  forms  of  government.  Among 
each  of  the  groups,  again,  heresies  spring  up 
and  strifes  arise,  till  Christendom  may  seem 
but  a  battlefield  of  contending  sects.  But  go 
to  the  frontiers  where  new  recruits  for  Christ 
are  being  won,  and  we  find  His  word  is  verified  : 

“  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me.” 

Reunited  at  the  Circumference. 

There  were  contentions  even  in  the  apostolic 
band.  But  they  had  all  the  same  message  for 
the  outside  world.  When  Peter,  to  whom  the 
keys  were  entrusted,  opened  the  door  of  the 
kingdom  first  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  he 
told  them  that  the  Man  approved  of  God, 
whom  they  had  crucified  and  slain,  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead  and  exalted  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ;  and  when  He  opened  the  door  to 
the  Gentiles  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  in  Ctesarea 
he  told  the  same  story,  how  God  on  the  third 
day  raised  up  His  Anointed  who  had  been  slain 
and  hanged  on  a  tree.  In  like  manner  St.  Paul, 
preaching  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  tells  them  how 
“  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers, 
because  they  knew  Him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices 
of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath 
day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning 
Him.  And  though  they  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  Him,  yet  they  desired  Pilate  that  He 
should  be  slain.  And  when  they  had  fulfilled 
all  that  was  written  of  Him,  they  took  Him 
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down  from  the  tree  and  laid  Him  in  a  sepulchre. 
But  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead.”  To  his 
Gentile  converts  in  Corinth  he  wrote :  “  I 
delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also 
received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures ;  that  He  was 
buried,  and  that  He  rose  again  on  the  third  day 
according  to  the  Scriptures.”  At  Thessalonica 
he  so  opened  up  the  Scriptures  as  to  show  that 
Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again 
from  the  dead ;  and  when  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  multitude  who  there  became  believers,  he 
reminded  them  how  they  had  “  turned  from 
idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God  ;  and  to 
wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised 
from  the  dead,  even  Jesus  which  delivered  us 
from  the  wrath  to  come.” 

Christ  Crucified  the  Power  off  God. 

The  preaching  that  was  effectual  for  the 
winning  of  men  from  their  vanities  to  God  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles  is  the  same  that  is 
effectual  still.  The  messenger  may  have  been 
reared  as  in  a  Galilean  fisher  village,  remote 
from  seats  of  learning  and  enterprise,  and 
throughout  his  after  career  there  may  remain 
traces  of  his  early  limitations  and  traditional 
embarrassments ;  but  let  him  preach  (Acts 
iv.  2)  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  and  thou¬ 
sands  will  respond  to  his  appeal  in  a  Jerusalem. 
If  it  was  his  hap  to  belong  to  a  city  that  gave 
him  Roman  citizenship  and  the  chance  of 
highest  culture,  when  it  becomes  his  high 
ambition  to  be  made  conformable  to  the 
death  of  .Christ,  early  training  will  lead  him 
to  take  an  imperial  range  and  to  seize  strate¬ 
gical  points  for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom; 
but  the  argument  he  will  use  in  an  Athens 
is  still  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  (Acts  xvii. 
18),  Our  missionaries  may  go  to  the  foreign 
field  with  training  of  various  kinds,  and  at 
the  instance  of  various  Churches.  They  may 
go  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  or  Buddha, 


or  Confucius,  or  to  untutored  races  in  dark 
places  of  the  earth.  But  whatever  be  their 
equipment,  and  wheresoever  in  the  widening 
circle  they  find  their  sphere  of  testimony,  the 
missionaries  who  see  the  Lord  adding  to  the 
Church  such  as  should  be  saved  follow  the 
example  of  the  apostle  to  the  circumcision  and 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  who  alike  succeeded 
in  winning  souls  by  preaching  the  resurrection  of 
a  Christ  who  had  died  for  sinners. 

A  Chinese  Preacher  of  the  Cross. 

At  the  great  Centenary  Missionary  Conference, 
held  at  Shanghai  last  spring,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worley 
told  of  an  opium-smoker  who,  as  he  ppsed  by, 
heard  a  preacher  say  that  Jesus  Christ  could 
save  opium-smokers.  He  “was  longing,”  said 
Dr.  Worley,  “  for  this  message  of  deliverance, 
and  on  hearing  that  word  turned  in,  and  came 
afterwards  and  said  he  wanted  to  know  Jesus. 
This  opium-smoker  by  faith  came  to  know 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  personal  Saviour,  and  he 
began  to  preach  Christ  and  the  Cross.  He 
went  back  to  the  city  of  Foochow  and 
preached  to  everybody.  What  was  the  result  ? 
Hundreds,  thousands,  and  even  ten  thousands, 
were  the  spiritual  children  of  this  converted 
opium-smoker.” 

The  converted  opium-smoker  and  all  who, 
like  him,  are  wise  in  winning  souls  are  one 
with  the  converted  scholar  and  Pharisee  who 
said,  “We  preach  Christ  crucified,” 

I  suppose  the  latest  writings  that  we  have 
from  an  apostolic  pen  come  to  us  from  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  which  also  leaned 
on  His  breast  at  supper.  Let  us  hear  what  the 
breast-leaner  says:  “If  we  walk  in  the  light 
as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one 
with  another,  and  ” — blessed  particle  of  speech, 
blessed  conjunction  ! — “we  have  fellowship  one 
with  another ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.” 

ALEX.4NDER  R.  SiMPSON. 


Common  Prayer. 

For  the  sum  of  .£20,000  needed  for  the  new  Alliance  Headquarters  in  London. 

For  the  Conference  of  the  German  Branches  to  be  held  at  Frankfort,  September  20th  to  22nd. 

For  the  Blankenburg  Conference,  August  24th  to  29th. 

For  guidance  in  entering  new  doors  open  to  the  work  of  Evangelization  in  Russia. 

For  the  Alliance  Tractarian  Movement — at  home  and  abroad. 

For  the  work  of  all  Branches  of  the  Alliance,  Home  and  Foreign,  especially  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia— lately  revived. 

Praise. 

For  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Conference. 

For  new  interest  in  the  Alliance — Home  and  Foreign. 
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Notes. 


Our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  hear  how  the 
Fund  for  the  New  Alliance  Headquarters  is 
progressing,  and  we  are  thankful  to  be  able  to 
report  favourably.  At  present  no  public  appeal 
has  been  made,  nor  have  the  members  as  a 
whole  been  approached  individually,  and  yet  a 
sum  approximating  ^^2,000  is  in  hand.  But 
this  is  a  long  way  off  the  ^^20,000  asked  for, 
every  penny  of  which  will  be  necessary  if  the 
Alliance  is  to  develop  the  usefulness  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  it  is  capable.  Beyond  its  present 
and  ever-extending  campaign  the  Alliance  is 
receiving  a  call  to  enlarge  its  borders.  As 
Canon  Barnes-Lawrence  said  in  his  address 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  “To  adequately  fulfil  its 
mission  the  Evangelical  Alliance  must  not  only 
be  Evangelical,  but  Evangelistic.^'  During  the 
past  four  years  opportunities  lying  at  its  doors 
have  been  gripped,  and  friends  already  know 
something  of  Alliance  efforts  in  the  work  of 
evangelization  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Yet  wider  calls  to  service  are  coming  to  hand, 
but  depend  upon  surroundings  adequate  to 
the  responsibility  involved.  Time  flies,  and 
March,  1910,  when  the  Alliance  may  be  home¬ 
less,  will  soon  be  with  us.  We  do  most  urgently 
press  this  outlook  and  the  need  for  special 
generosity  upon  large  givers.  Those  who  can, 
and  no  doubt  will,  give  smaller  sums  will  be 
approached  later.  At  present — and  in  view  of 
the  autumn  and  winter,  when  a  more  public 
appeal  will  be  made — the  call  is  for  promises 
of  large  amounts.  To  be  definite,  the  Council 
require,  and  in  faith  ask  for — 

Five  Donations,  ^1,000  each. 

'I’en  Donations,  ^500  each. 

Fifty  Donations,  ;^ioo  each. 

Who  will  thus  nobly  share  in  restoring  to  the 
greatest  and  worldliest  city  of  the  universe  the 
needed  centre  of  Christian  union,  replacing 
the  ever-to-be-regretted  loss  which  the  sale  of 
Exeter  Hall  has  entailed?  In  this  appeal  it  is 
doubly  true,  Bis  dot  ]ui  cito  dat. 

***** 

A  FEW  friends  have  written  inquiring  as  to 
sices  and  buildings  ;  but  we  desire  to  remind 
all  readers  that  in  the  proposed  New  Alliance 
Headquarters  there  can  be  no  question  of  debt. 
The  Council  are  looking  to  God — and  man — 
for  the  means.  When  this  door  is  opened 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  bricks  and 
mortar.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
all  moneys  contributed  for  the  Nev/  Alliance 
House  are  ear-marked  for  this  purpose  alone. 
They  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  diverted  to  any 
other  use. 


Our  Tunbridge  Wells  Conference  has  proved 
successful  every  way,  and  will  greatly  help  the 
cause  we  all  have  at  heart.  Its  lessons  are 
solemn,  involving  not  only  an  individual  call  to 
the  fighting  ranks — for  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
are  to-day  a  formidable  foe — but  a  call  to 
separation  and  consecration.  Unusual  sanctity 
pervaded  the  various  Conference  sessions,  and 
now  that  the  gatherings  are  behind,  we  seem  to 
see  written  over  the  occasion  the  burning  words, 

“  From  Me  is  thy  fruit  found." 

***** 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  Conference 
addresses — really  Bible  readings — will  do  well 
to  bespeak  a  copy  of  the  volume,  now  in  the 
press,  entitled  “The  Church  of  Christ:  its 
True  Definition.”  A  form  of  application 
accompanies  this  issue  of  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tendom.  All  orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary,  Evangelical  Alliance,  7, 
Adam  Street,  Strand,  London. 

>)!♦*** 

The  addresses  given  by  the  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  Rev.  Professor  Radford  Thomson  are 
to  be  published  separately,  and  will  be  avai  able 
later  in  the  year.  Due  announcement  will 
appear. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  general  work  of  the  Alliance  is  now 
a  subject  calling  for  individual  concern.  We 
need  tvorkers — not  only  consecrated  workers, 
alive  to  the  spiritual  declension  apparent  on 
every  hand,  but  enthusiastic  workers.  Alas ! 
that  so  few  who  profess  evangelicalism  are 
enthusiasts.  This  charge  is  frequently  brought 
against  those  who  tread  in  the  old  paths. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

The  Word  of  God,  sole,  supreme,  sufficient; 
the  Cross  of  Christ ;  the  Communion  of  Saints ; 
Soul  winning !  These  surely  are  subjects  for 
settled  belief  and  enthusiasm  combined.  And 
yet  how  little  sacrifice  is  apparent  in  their 
interests  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  to 
love  them  ?  This  tact  found  frequent  mention 
at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

***** 

The  party  spirit — so  much  to  be  deplored 
— within  our  Churches  to-day  is  also  a  call  to 
renewed  enthusiasm  in  the  interests  of  Alliance 
principles  and  aims.  Is  not  this  and  the 
absence  of  settled  belief  largely  responsible  for 
the  prevailing  indifference  and  infidelity  of  our 
day?  Oh!  for  Christians  to-day  who  not  only 
know  what  they  believe,  but  believe  in  what 
they  know ! 
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Evangelical  Alliance 

Address  to  the  Lambeth  Conference. 


In  accordance  with  precedent,  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  has  offered  its  congratulations  to  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  the  following  Address 

To  the  Most  Reveroid  the  Archbishops,  and  the 
Rii^ht  Reverend  the  Bishops  in  the  Lambeth 
Conference  assembled. 

Belovkd  and  Honoured  Brethren, 

On  the  last  occasion  when  your  venerable 
Conference  was  convened  our  Alliance  was  per¬ 
mitted  the  privilege  of  presenting  an  Address  of 
sincere  congratulation  and  hearty  good  wishes. 
Eleven  years  have  passed,  and  we,  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of  the  Et’angelical 
Alliance,  again  approach  you  to  renew  those  con¬ 
gratulations  and  to  repeat  those  wishes. 

These  years  have  undoubtedly  strengthened  and 
widened  the  position  common  to  j  ourselves  and  to 
all  Christendom,  and  have  vastly  enlarged  the 
opportunities  open  to  your  influence.  But  they 
have  added  greatly  to  the  responsibilities,  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  problems  which  face  the  Church  of 
God.  Attacks  on  the  Christian  Faith  have  grown 
in  subtlety  and  power  ;  the  spirit  of  unrest  and 
change  is  almost  universal  ;  the  selfish  luxury  of 
many  and  the  misery  of  others  accentuate  the 
anomalies-  of  civilization  ;  the  unevangelized  world 
cries  for  the  message  of  life,  which  so  few  are 
ready  to  bring.  Never  was  there  greater  need 
that  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  should 
stri\cio  maintain  among  themselves  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

That  unity  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  always 
believed  is  affected  neither  by  diversities  of  gifts 
nor  differences  of  administration,  but  is  surely  to 
be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  who  are  in  the  closest  fellowship  with  their 
Divine  Head. 

We  earnestly  pray  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
may  rest  upon  your  Conference,  that  you  may  be 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  your  deliberations 
to  the  edification  of  the  Church,  the  extension  of 


the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  and  the  glory  of  the 
eternal  God  and  Father  of  all. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Council, 

POLWARTH,  President. 

Kinnaird,  Acting  Vice-President. 

Bangor:  Handley  Uunelm  ;  F.  A.  itEVAN ; 

Henry  Wage  ;  Langford  ;  Archibald 

Campbell  of  Succoth,  Bart.  ;  Algernon 

COOTE,  Bart.,  H.M.L.  :  Matthew  Dods- 

W'ORTH,  Bart.  ;  ANDREW’  Wingate,  K.C.I.E., 

I  'ice- Presidents. 

W.  H.  Seagram,  Treasurer. 

.  James  Fleming  ;  Davi-d  McEwan.  D.D.  ; 

John  Wood,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Henry  Martvn  Gooch,  General  Sco clary. 
June,  1 908. 

The  following  reply  to  the  Address  has  been 
received : — 

Lambeth  Conference,  1908. 

Lambeth  Palace,  London,  S.E. 
fufy  cjth, 

Dear  .Sir, — I  am  desired  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  President  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  to  acknowledge  with  a  defi> 
sense  of  its  importance  the  receipt  of  the  Address 
presented  by  the  representatives  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  assembled 
in  Conference  at  Lambeth. 

The  rules  of  our  Conference  do  not  admit  of  any 
reply  being  sent,  beyond  such  an  acknowledgment 
as  1  am  writing ;  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this 
is  made  wnih  a  full  appreciation  of  the  interests 
you  represent  and  of  the  weight  attaching  to  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  to  your  Address. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  W.  Bath  :  &  Well  : 

Hun.  Registrar,  Lambeth  Conference. 

The  General  Secretary, 

E\'angelical  Alliance, 

7,  Adam  Street,  Strand. 
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The  Tunbridge  Wells  Conference, 


For  the  second  time  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
has  met  for  an  Annual  Conference  in  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
occasion,  yeais  that  have  seen  many  changes  both 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Alliance  and  the  religious 
condition  of  Christendom,  and  yet  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  present  Conference  was  none  the 
less  hearty  nor  are  successful  results  less  apparent 
than  heretofore. 

Hitherto  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  have  been  held  during  the  autumn 
months.  This  year  a  change  of  season  was  tried, 
the  numerous  visitors  to  Tunbridge  Wells  enjoying 
in  consequence  a  perfect  bath  of  summer  sunshine 
throughout  the  Conference  days.  The  attendances 
suffered  at  times  accordingly,  but  considering  the 
feast  of  Conferences  of  various  kinds  which  the 
present  summer  is  providing,  and  the  intense  heat 
which  prevailed,  the  gatherings  proved  successful 
every  way.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  the  Con¬ 
ference  been  held — as  before — in  September,  the 
Great  Hall  would  have  been  more  than  crowded. 
As  it  was,  the  meetings  were  largely  attended, 
there  being  four  sessions  daily. 

The  writer  travelled  to  Tunbridge  Wells  by  the 
Hastings  express,  which  stops  but  once  between 
London  and  Hastings  —  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Manyinfluential  visitors  to  the  Conference  travelled 
by  this  train  ;  among  them  we  noticed  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  John  Sutton,  Rev.  Professor  Radford 
Thomson,  Dr.  Hoyles  (of  Toronto),  Colonel 
Roberts,  and  Canon  Jones  (of  Moore  Theological 
College,  Sydney).  It  was  evident  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  to  bring  together  evangelical  fervour 
and  influence  from  widely  separated  centres. 

Excellent  arrangements  had  been  made  at  the 
Great  Hall  by  the  local  Committee.  Every  con¬ 
venience  for  such  a  Conference  had  been  thought 
of  and  provided  for,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the 
local  Hon.  Secretaries,  Mr.  Walter  Langton,  M.A., 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Beecroft,  J.P. 

At  6  o’clock  the  hall  presented  an  animated 
and  pleasing  appearance.  The  arrival  of  Lord 
Kinnaird,  who  had  kindly  travelled  from  town  to 
receive  the  guests  and  to  preside  at  the  Welcome 
Meeting,  marked  the  opening  of  the  Conference, 
and  then  an  hour  was  spent  in  social  inter¬ 
course  and  exchange  of  greetings  between  those 
from  centres  of  Christian  activity  near  home  and 
far  off. 


By  one  who  was  there. 

At  7.30  p.m.  Lord  Kinnaird  took  the  chair, 
being  supported  by  a  very  influential  company, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  who  occupied  seats  on  the 
platform.  The  opening  preliminaries  included 
letters  of  regret  for  absence  from  various  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  .Alliance,  who,  however, 
had  kindly  sent  messages  of  cheer.  These  in¬ 
cluded  a  telegram  from  Lorh  Polwarth,  and 
a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  which 
Dr.  Moule  re-affirmed  his  “warm  thankfulness 
for  the  existence  of  the  .Alliance,  and  for  its 
noble  work  so  long  continued,  and  surely  never 
more  needful  or  hopeful  than  now.  Its  pro¬ 
gramme  admirably  combines  the  two  ideals  of 
our  Lord,  and  a  living  fidelity  to  that  fundamenta 
Gospel  which  is  summed  up  in  His  blessed  Name.” 
Other  letters  followed,  including  a  kind  message 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  London  Congregational 
Union,  in  which  Mr.  Fotheringham  said ;  “There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  spiritual  union  of  those 
who  are  loyal  to  Christ  and  His  Truth  needed  to 
be  so  earnestly  emphasized." 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Alliance,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Gooch,  also  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  David 
MacEwan,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 
also  making  special  reference  to  the  cause  of  Mr. 
John  Wood’s  regretted  absence  from  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  commending  him  and  the  Evangelization 
Society,  which  he  serves  so  devotedly,  to  the 
prayers  of  the  assembly. 

Messages  of  welcome  followed,  from  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  whose  duties  prevented  attendance 
in  person,  as  anticipated — a  most  kind  letter  con¬ 
veying  a  real  welcome  to  the  diocese.  In  his 
lordship’s  absence,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Staiher 
Hunt,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  said  : 

My  Lord  Kinnaird  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and 
especially  our  honoured  and  welcomed  Visitors,  We 
welcome  our  visitors  most  cordially,  in  the  name  of  our 
livin<T  Lord,  to  this  beautiful  place,  to  this  garden  of  the 
Lord  in  which  it  is  our  delight  and  privilege  to  be  placed. 
We  welcome  you,  too.  on  our  own  account,  because  it  is 
always  a  great  joy  to  welcome  such  a  Conference  as  this 
when  we  get  the  very  cream  of  speakers  coming  down  to 
address  us.  We  rejoice  to  welcome  the  Evangelical 
.Alliance  here,  because  of  what  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
There  have  been  times,  which  all  of  us  know,  when  at 
some  great  wrong  in  the  world  our  souls  have  boiled, 
and  we  have  longed  to  do  something,  and  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  has  stepped  in  and  done  that  which  we  so 
longed  to  do  ourselves,  done  it_  far  better,  righting  the 
wrong  in  many  cases,  lifting  up  its  voice  in  the  cause  of 
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llie  oppressed  in  many  lands,  and  bringing  comfort  and 
glory  to  God  by  so  doing. 

We  rejoice  to  welcome  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  too, 
because  of  the  fixed  principles  to  which  it  unalterably 
cleaves.  We  thank  Ood  for  fixed  principles.  We  need 
more  than  ever  to-day  to  abide  by  those  old  and  fixed 
principles  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God.  We 
feel  the  need  of  it.  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
very  largely  because  there  has  been  such  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  abroad  that  there  is  such  a  spirit  of  indifference 
in  our  midst  to-day.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  if  a 
tiling  is  not  worth  standing  up  for,  but  allows  you  lo  com¬ 
promise  about  it,  tile  world  will  at  once  think  it  is  not 
so  very  much  worth  holding.  It  behoves  us  each,  as 
servants  of  God,  to  hold  fast  by  the  trutli  with  might 
and  main,  and  to  see  that  what  we  believe  really  moulds 
our  lives  and  is  dear  to  our  very  hearts  and  souls.  We 
welcome  the  Alliance  for  this  reason. 

Amongst  many  other  reasons,  we  welcome  it  because 
of  the  unity  which  it  embodies  between  those  who  love 
our  Lord  jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  It  is  a  delight  to 
realize  something  of  the  communion  of  saints.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to-night  to  introduce  some  of  our 
visitors  from  various  foreign  countries,  and  I  think  I 
realize  to-night  more  heartily  what  it  means  when  we 
say,  “  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints.”  We  thank 
God  for  them,  and  we  thank  God  that  the  Alliance  holds 
fast  to  that  bond  of  unity  which  unites  us  all  together  in 
the  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  teaches  us  to 
realize  that  we  have  not  to'  make  that  unity,  but  it  is  ours 
to  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  which  has  beeii  already 
made  for  u.s  by  our  living  Lord,  to  keep  “the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  ’  We  are.  unfortunately, 
somewhat  disunited  in  some  respects,  but  beyond  all  our 
divisions  we  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  People  may  not  see  it,  perhaps,  as  we  should 
like  them  to  see  it,  but  the  fact  still  remains. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  illustration.  Two  or  three 
months  ago.  as  you  passed  through  the  country,  you 
would  see  cornfields  with  young  green  corn  springing 
up  above  the  ground.  As  you  looked  at  these  rows  of 
corn  you  saw  ihem  clearly  marked,  very  definitely  de¬ 
fined  one  by  the  other,  and  the  divisions  were  rather  the 
things  which  struck  you  most,  the  divisions  between  the 
rows.  But,  as  you  go  through  the  country  to-day,  you 
see  that  the  corn  has  grown  .and  ripened,  and  the  ears 
are  standing  out  in  promise  of  a  full  and  bounteous 
harvest,  and  as  the  day  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
harvest  liome.  the  lines  of  divisions  and  demarcations 
are  all  lost,  and  only  the  one  great  harvest  field  is  seen  ; 
until  at  last,  in  two  or  three  weeks’  time,  what  was  a 
field  of  division  will  be  one  golden  field  of  glorious 
harvest  to  be  gathered  into  the  garner.  I  know  quite 
well  that  when  that  corn  is  gathered  the  divisions  will 
be  left,  but  the  stulrtile  which  makes  tho.se  divisions  in 
the  harvest  field  will  be  taken  out  and  burned,  and  the 
grain  il.self  will  be  harvested  in  the  Master’s  garner. 
And  so  we  welcome  you  all,  and  especially  this  Alliance, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  enable  us  lo  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit.  We  welcome  you  all  in  God’s  name,  and 
pray  that  you  may  have  a  rich,  abundant,  abiding  bless¬ 
ing  upon  your  gatherings  here.  May  we  all  realize 
more  and  more  what  it  is  indeed  to  be  one  in  Christ, 
and  go  forth  lo  make  Him  King  and  Lord  of  all. 

Following  this  the  Rev.  R.  Dfnness  Cooi’ER, 
President  of  the  local  Free  Church  Council,  said : 
Loid  Kinnoird,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  feel  it 
is  to  me  both  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  be  called  to 
take  part  in  this  day’s  proceedings.  I  could  have 
wished  that  an  abler  and  worthier  representative  had 
been  chosen  lo  offer  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  this  district  to  this  Alliance.  But  let  me 


at  once  assure  you  that  those  greetings  are  heatly  and 
sincere.  The  time  has  long  gone,  happily,  since  Non¬ 
conformist  and  Church  people,  when  meeting,  felt, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  almost  a  duty  and  altogether  a, 
necessity  for  them  to  regard  each  other  as  members  of 
opposing  armies  or  forces.  To-day,  I  take  it  that  they 
regard  each  other  as  regiments  and  battalions  in  a  great 
army,  fighting  a  common  foe.  having  one  unifying  centre 
and  spirit.  They  all  of  them  pray  most  sincerely  the 
prayer  which  our  Lord  Himself  prayed— that  we  may  all 
be  one.  When  Jesus  prayed  to  His  Father  that  His 
followers  might  be  one  in  Him  He  called  men  to 
brotherhood.  I  have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
brotherhood  ;  and  even  those  round  about  us  who  ad¬ 
vocate  systems,  and  talk  about  brotherhood,  and  deny 
Christ  and  deny  Christianity,  they  are  stealing  the 
clothes  of  Christianity  to  do  the  work  which  they  have 
in  view.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  brotherhood 
apart  from  Christ,  and  we  are  called  thus  to  unity  and 
prayer.  This  Alliance  has  for  many  years  stood  foe 
unity  and  prayer.  I  take  it  we  are  not  so  foolish  or 
disloyal  as  for  one  moment  to  pretend  that  our  differences 
are  unreal ;  but  we  say  “  Greater  are  the  things  that  unite 
than  the  things  that  divide.”  We  are  here  this  evening 
as  Protestant  Christians.  We  are  Proteslaiil  Christians, 
and  these  are  days  in  which  it  becomes  more  and  more 
essential  that  we  should  be  emphatic  in  the  expression  of 
our  Protestantism.  We  are  Evangelical  Christians,  we 
have  an  Evangel  to  preach,  we  have  some  Good  News  to 
give  out  to  the  world.  We  are  those  who  are  standing, 

I  trust,  by  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  we  are 
surely  brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  work 
for  Him  in  these  days.  It  is  because  we  believe  that 
this  Alliance  makes  for  unity  that  the  Free  Churches  are 
extremely  anxious  lo  join  most  cordially  in  their  ex¬ 
pressions  of  welcome  to  the  Alliance  to  this  beautiful 
town. 

Among  the  words  of  greeting  that  have  been  and  will 
be  uttered,  let  me  assure  you  that  none  will  be  more 
deeply  sincere  than  the  word  I  am  commissioned  to 
utter,  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Churches,  to  this  great 
gathering.  That  wonl  is  Welcome  ! 

LoRt)  Kinnaird,  who  responded  for  the  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  spoke  as  follows 

I  can  a.ssure  you,  speaking  for  the  Council  and 
members  of  the  Alliance,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
come  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  We  feel  we  are  at  home. 
There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  Tunbridge 
Wells  which  makes  us  welcome ;  we  know  we  are 
welcome,  and  feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  thoroughly  agree  with  our  principles,  and  who  with 
us  will  remember,  not  only  when  we  are  together  here, 
but  at  all  times,  that  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to 
manifest  that  unity  which  our  Lord  enjoins. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  what  a  wonderful  power 
there  is  in  the  loving,  earnest  influence  of  one  man’s  life, 
backed  up  by  those  who  gather  round  him.  We  think 
to-night  of  Canon  Hoare,  who  for  forty-one  years 
laboured  in  one  charge  here  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  We 
feel  what  an  influence  for  good  he  exerted.  We 
little  know  what  pow'er  one  man  has  for  good,  and, 
alas  1  what  the  power  of  one  man  is  for  evil,  if  he 
departs  from  the  Evangelical  Faith.  May  there  ever 
be  many  followers  of  Canon  Hoare,  both  in  the  Free 
and  the  Established  Churches,  lo  manifest  Christian 
unity. 

We  welcome  here  to-d.ay  some  of  our  foreign  members. 
I  am  glad  that  some  of  them  found  how  pleasant  it  was 
to  attend  the  International  Conference  last  year,  and 
they  have  come  again.  We  have  representatives  from 
Germany,  Sweden,  Holland,  Silesia.  Peru,  and  other 
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lands,  anil  we  .shall  hear  a  few  words  from  some  of  them 
before  we  close. 

I  heartily  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Alliance,  for  the 
kind  welcome  you  have  given  us.  and  we  believe  we  shall 
have  the  pre.sence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  us, 
and  we  shall  be  reminded  of  what  the  true  Church  really 
is.  We  thank  you  for  your  welcome  here,  and  trust  that 
this  Conference  will  be  among  the  very  best  we  have  yet 
held  ;  a  truly  memoraide  one.  May  we  all  be  brought 
closer  together  around  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  then  go  forth  to  live  for  Him. 

Lord  Kinnaird  then  called  on  the  I  )ean  of  Cantf.r- 
BURY  to  address  the  meeting,  whose  timely  and  weighty 
utterance  on  the  present  position  of  Biblical  criticism 
is,  we  learn,  to  be  published  in  exUnso  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Dr.  Wacf 
made  a  pronouncement,  which  we  quote  in  leaded 
type 

“  Nothirfig  has  been  discoversd  to  in¬ 
validate  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  and  this  1  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  having  fol¬ 
lowed  the  discussions  which  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  hundred  years  In  this 
country  and  also  in  Germany.  Excavators 
in  Palestine  have  brought  to  light  evidences 
that  confirm  the  Scriptures,  and  no  single 
discovery  has  been  made  which  conflicts 
with  the  records  of  the  Sacred  Word.” 
Thank  God  for  the  fearlessness  and  wisdom  of  such 
utterances.  If  Church  leaders  would  boldly  re-aftirm 
the  Dean’s  words  the  baneful  indifference  arising  from 
the  progress  of  ralionalism  and  kindred  errors  would 
disappear. 

Needless  to  say  Dr.  Wace’s  address  called  forth  hearty 
and  repeated  applause. 

Of  intense  and  abiding  interest  was  the  address  which 
followed  from  Rev.  Professor  Radford  Thomson,  in 
which  learning  and  research  were  combined.  The 
subject  of  Professor  Thomson’s  address  was  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  ‘-The  Historic  Process  and  Present 
Outlook  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.”  The  address  as 
given  is  in  course  of  publication.  It  should  greatly 
assist  the  cause  of  the  Alliance  in  all  parts. 

Although  at  a  late  hour,  a  number  of  foreign  delegates 
present  addressed  the  meeting,  about  two  minutes  being 
allotted  to  each  ! 

Dr.  Hoyles  (Canada)  said  :  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question.  What  do  people  think  is  of  most  importance 
in  the  present  day?  I  suppose  they  would  all  say, 
“Stick  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance.”  But  it  is  also 
very  important  that  this  is  the  birthday  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  !  I  do  not  think  I  could  spend  the  birthday 
of  my  country  in  a  belter  place  than  on  the  platform  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  wishing  it  God-speed  on  behalf 
of  Canada,  and  thanking  God  for  the  work  it_  has 
accomplished.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Alliance 
is  thinking  of  being  more  aggressive  in  regard  to  Canada, 
and  that  you  are  not  only  to  have  annual  meetings  in 
your  favoured  country,  but  you  are  proi)Osing  to  send 
out  a  deputation  to  Canada  next  year.  I  do  earnestly 
trust  that  you  will,  because  I  think  it  will  do  great  good. 
The  deputation  will  find  a  warm  welcome,  and  great 
strength  will  be  gained  to  the  Alliance  by  sending 
representatives  to  speak  on  the  important  work  of 
the  Alliance  and  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  can  do 
in  Canada. 

Pastor  WadM'R  (Germany) ;  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  kind  welcome  yen  have  given  to  me  as  represent¬ 
ing  Germany.  I  am  not  quite  a  stranger  in  this  beloved 


Evangelical  Alliance.  I  happened  to  be  m  London 
thirty  years  ago.  I  was  also  at  your  Jubilee  last  year, 
and  I  can  assure  you  I  was  much  interested  m  all  Dial  I 
heard  and  saw.  1  appear  here  not  to  give  a  long  address, 
but  to  go  away  with  many  new  thoughts.  I  hope  ihe 
two  great  countries,  England  and  Germany,  _  wm  be 
much  more  united  by  the  ihouglu  of  being  one  in  Chnst 
Jesus. 

The  Rev.  D.  A.  Aunstrom  (Sweden)  :  It  is  to  me  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening.  I  ihank  you. 
Lord  Kinnaird,  for  the  two  minutes,  and  for  the  kind 
words  you  have  said  to  me.  Before  I  stained  frotn  m_\ 
native  land  I  was  at  a  meeting  at  Helsingfors,  and  those 
assembled  there  bade  me  bring  you  words  of  greeting- 
words  in  the  Bible.  The  first  passage  is  in  i  Cor.  ii. 
27;  “Ve  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  m 
particular."  The  second  passage  is  J<om.  xii.  5  :  “  We 
being  many  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another.’'  The  third  passage  js  Jude 
XX.  21  :  “Ye  beloved  building  yourselves  up  in  your 
most  holy  faith’’— not  on  your  learned  reason — “on 
your  most  holy  faith,  praying  m  the  Holy  Ghost,  kcej) 
yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  meicy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.’’  This  is  our 
standing;  “In  the  Lord  lesus  Christ.’’  The  last  word 
is  Christ's  own  ;  “As  the  Father  hath  loved  Me.  so  have 
I  loved  you  ;  continue  ye  in  My  love.”  We  in  Sweden 
are  very  anxious  to  keep  in  connection  with  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  in  Great  Britain.  We  recently  had  the 
privilege  of  welcoming  in  Stockholm  the  Rev.  Fuller 
Gooch  and  his  son,  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Martyn  Gooch,  and  Colonel  Roberts.  Last  February  I 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  their  addresses,  and  k  was  a 
great  joy  to  me  to  meet  and  to  hear  them.  I  think  they 
have  drawn  me  here  to-night.  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
here  again  I  thank  you  for  your  warm  welcome. 

The  Rev.  A.  Van  Hoogenhi’IZE  (Holland);  It  is 
a  great  privilege  to  me  to  bring  to  you  hearty  greetings 
from  the  Dutch  Branch  of  the  Alliance.  Last  year  we 
had  blessed  meeting  in  the  King's  Hall,  and  the  delegate 
from  Holland,  Mr,  Brandt,  told  us  that  there  was  a  new 
Branch  there  with  a  few  members.  Now,  after  a  year, 

I  can  say,  and  thank  God,  that  we  are  going  forward. 
There  is  in  Holland  more  prayer  and  more  love  for  the 
work  of  the  Alliance.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
we  had  in  Holland  the  annual  conference  of  the  Ev.-vn- 
gelical  Alli.mce,  and  the  Rev.  Fuller  Gooch  and  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Alliance  came  over  and  told 
us  more  about  the  principles  and  work  of  the  Alliance, 
and  God  blessed  their  testimony  very  much.  We  have, 
indeed,  had  a  kind  reception  here  in  this  beaiUiiul 
town.  May  God  bless  this  Conference  to  your  town 
and  country  and  to  the  whole  world. 

Herr  VoN  Stuckrad  (Silesia);  I.  too.  am_  from 
German}',  where  I  help  to  carry  on  mission  work  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  Wlien  I  return  I  shall  have  the  great 
privilege  of  telling  them  about  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here,  and  I  thank 
you  very  heartily  for  asking  me  to  say  a  word.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Alliance  may  have  much  blessing 
upon  its  important  work  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Jarr  \TT  (Peru)  :  I  am  glad  to  bring  greet¬ 
ings  to  you  from  poor  Peru,  the  once  prosperous,  the 
still  beautiful,  but  the  Rome-cursed  Peru._  In  introduc¬ 
ing  as  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  doing,  in  two  centres, 
the  Annual  Week  of  Prayer,  as  organized  ^ 
Alliance,  we  have  been  able  to  impress  upon  the  little 
band  of  Christians  the  importance  of  prayer.  As  they 
have  realized  from  the  list  of  places  in  their  hands,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  that  this  Week  of  Prayer  is  held 
throughout  the  workl,  they  have  said  “Surely  Chris¬ 
tianity  teaches  us  that  prayer  to  God  is  not  an  idle  thing. 
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The  great  and  busy  people  of  England  con  give  up  a 
whole  week  to  it.”  We  have  also  been  able  to  impress 
upon  them,  as  they  have  read  the  list,  that  they  form 
part  of  one  great  army  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
])arl  of  one  great  body,  not  merely  a  handful  or  a  dozen 
believers  away  up  in  the  mountains  of  Peru,  but  one  little 
company  meeting  with  a  great  multitude  who  form  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord. 

I-OKD  Kinnaird  mentioned  that  had  there  been  time 
other  delegates  would  have  spoken,  including  Mr.  Faiih- 
full  (Spain),  Mr.  Bluett  (Florence),  and  Mr.  Rylands 
Brown  (India).  We  welcome  them  all,  said  Lord 
Kinnaird,  and  any  others  who  may  be  here,  and  we 
trust  that  our  Conference  here  will  result  in  our  mutual 
encouragement  to  carry  on  united  work  for  our  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

After  a  concluding  hymn.  Rev.  D.  .V.  Arnstrom  closed 
this  inspiring  Welcome  Meeting  with  the  Benediction. 

Thursday,  July  2f!id. 

The  Devotional  Meeting  at  10.30  a.m.  was  well 
attended,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Rev.  G.  Cowper 
Smith.  The  hour  of  quiet  wailing  upon  God  formed  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  day’s  proceedings.  An  address 
based  on  Hosea  xiv.  was  given  by  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Mead. 

Captain  Dawson  pre.sided  at  the  morning  session, 
suggesting  as  a  keynote  from  the  Word  of  God  various 
passagc.s  in  keeping  with  the  subject  to  be  considered — 
“The  Church  of  Christ.” 

We  are  reminded  in  Eph.  i.  23  that  He  is  the  “  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His  body.” 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  than  that,  which  seems  a  very  Scriptural  one, 

The  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people,”  “  One  in 
Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  iii.  21).  There  is  a  verse  (Acts 
XV.  14),  “  God  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them 
a  people  for  His  name.”  The  will  of  God,  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God.  is  the  source  of  all  blessing  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  past, 
present,  and  future,  is  the  channel  of  all  blessing.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  and  the  witness  of  this  in  our 
hearts.  Heb.  x.  15  :  “  Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is 
a  witness  ”  ;  Eph.  iv.  3  :  “  Giving  diligence  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.”  “There  is 
one  body,  and  one  .Spirit,  even  as  ye  were  called  in  the 
hope  of  your  calling  :  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.” 

"  The  object  of  our  journey  : 

One  faith  that  never  tires. 

One  faithful  looking  forward. 

One  hope  which  God  inspires." 

A  brief  message  from  Dr.  Hoyles,  of  Canada,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  main  Conference  addresses. 

Dr.  Hoyles  said  :  1  am  very  grateful  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  a  few  words  at  such  an  influential  and 
important  gathering  as  I  see  before  me  to-day.  My 
text  is  taken  from  two  words  that  Mr.  Albert  Head,  in 
his  delightful  address  this  morning,  used,  and  which 
I  am  anxious  to  impress  upon  you — the  possibility  and 
poleiUialHy  of  the  Alliance.  How  does  it  strike  one 
who  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  to  urge  upon 
you  to  do  what  I  am  sure  you  will  do,  if  you  will  only  bend 
your  minds  by  God’s  grace,  in  the  way  of  talking  about 
'these  great  possibilities  and  poienlialilies  which  are  before 
you  ?  Just  now  is  a  time,  if  ever  there  was  a  lime,  for 
some  common  rallying  ground  for  persons  who  have 
not  yet  “bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,”  and  who  want 
to  be  assured  that  there  are  many  who  are  not 
merely  silent  believers  in  the  old-fashioned  evan¬ 
gelical  truths,  but  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
them  openly  and  take  their  part  in  the  fighting  ranks. 
We  want  to  know  those  who  are  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  in  this  matter.  Three  points  which  seem  to  be 


of  importance  at  the  present  day  are.  first  of  al'. 
effects  of  destructive  criticism  on  the  Word  of  Ood.  it 
any  of  you  have  been  following  the  debates  of  which 
Dean  W’ace  spoke  last  night  you  know  that  at  present 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  being  ques¬ 
tioned.  In  a  pamphlet  we  are  told  that  the  Lord  J«us 
Christ' was  Himself  the  first  critic,  and  that  by  rlis 
example  we  should  pursue  the  line  which  leads  destruc¬ 
tive  ciiticism  of  God’.s  Holy  Word.  That  is  most  start¬ 
ling  in  its  character  and  consequences. 

Then,  again,  we  are  urged  by  some  to  make  our  peace 
with  Rome  at  any  cost.  That  has  never  been  the 
position  of  Protestant  England,  and  God  grant  it  may 
not  come  to  that.  But  to  me  coming  over  here,  there 
seems  a  grave  clanger  on  both  these  heads  in  the  tust 
place  that  the  Bible  may  be  taken  away  from  you  ;_ihat 
spirit  is  in  every  Evangelical  Church  at  jhe  present  time  : 
and,  secondly,  there  is  a  very  strong  drift  towpd 
Rome  is  determined  to  carry  out  her  policy,  if  she 
possibly  can,  to  break  tlie  Imperial  spirit  of  tbe  Bntish 
nation,  and  bring  them  once  more  under  the  dominion  of 
St.  Peter’s  chair.  .  .  . 

The  third  point  we  have  to  fear  is  the  growing  in- 
dilference  of  Christian  people.  The  weakness  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  at  the  present  day,  is  that  they  have 
lost  a  passion  for  souls.  Some  years  ago  the  great  aim 
and  love  and  desire  of  the  ICvangelical  party  was  a 
burning  passion  for  souls.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  that 
has  ceased  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  Evangelical 
party  at  the  present  day.  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
true,  but  if  it  be  true,  God  forgive  us  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  a  duty  to  do  in 
trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  those  terrible  dangers.  I 
believe  its  eyes  are  open  to  the  necessity  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  and  testimony  for  it.  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  to  send  out  a  deputation  to  us ;  we  will  give 
them  a  hearty  welcome.  Let  me  suggest  one  otliev 
thing.  W'e  know  what  women  can  do  in  some  direc¬ 
tions,  and  why  should  not  our  Evangelical  women  move 
in  the  support  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance?  I  would 
urge  you  to  wake  up  to  the  great  need  of  supporting 
Evangelical  work.  You  will  not  accomplish  much  by 
simply  going  to  sleep,  by  holding  pleasant  meetings  in 
pleasant  places  like  Tunbridge  Wells.  \ou  must  be 
active  and  energetic  if  you  believe  in  the  Evangelical 
cause.  There  is  great  need,  I  am  quite  sure,  for  the 
work  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  by  supporting  it 
in  every  possible  way  you  will  be  hastening  the  return  of 
the  King  for  His  waiting  people. 

Rev.  Hubert  Brooke,  of  Brighton,  then  spoke  on 
“The  Church  of  Christ:  its  true  Definition,”  followed 
by  Rev.  D.  M.  McIntyre  on  “The  Church  of 
Christ:  its  Divine  Unity.” 

These  and  the  subsequent  addresses  given  at  ihe 
Tunbridge  Weils  Conference  will  be  published  shortly 
in  a  volume,  to  be  entitled  “  The  Church  of  Christ  : 
ITS  True  Definition.” 

At  the  afternoon  sessions  Mr.  W.  R.  M.  Glasier, 
Treasurer  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Branch,  presided, 
and  drew  attention  to  various  striking  passages  in  ihe 
Word  of  God  setting  forth  the  true  nature  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Addresses  followed  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
H.  W.  Webb-Peploe  on  “The  Church  of  Christ: 
Indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  Rev.  W.  Fuller 
Gooch  on  “  God’s  Call  to  His  Church.” 

The  evening  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Protestantism,  addresses  on  “  The  Church  of  Christ ;  its 
Protestant  Heritage”  being  given  by  Rev.  Prebendary 
H.  W.  Webr-Peploe  and  the  Rev.  John  Wilson. 

Mr.  Walter  Langton  presided,  and  said  : 

I  want  to  convey  to  you  one  or  two  thoughts  which 
this  Conference  has  brought  to  me.  Professor  Radford 
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Thomson  told  us  last  night  about  the  history  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  He  said  that,  sisly-two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  formed,  there  was  a  great  need  for  it. 
Surely,  if  there  was  a  need  then,  there  is  a  need  now, 
and  a  greater  need.  Il  seems  to  me  that  every  year  the 
enemy  is  coming  mote  publicly  to  the  fore,  and  being 
resisted  less  and  less.  Men  to-day  are  publicly  uttering 
tilings  contrary  to  Bible  teaching,  and  getting  an 
audience  which  they  would  not  have  got  half  a  century 
ago.  Whose  fault  is  that?  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of  us 
Evangelicals.  We  are  not  half  awake  to  the  spiritual 
declension  that  is  taking  place  in  the  Churches.  The 
Canadian  delegate  this  morning  told  us  something  about 
Evangelical  Christians.  He  said  we  were  losing  a  real 
desire  for  seeking  for  souls.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
think  of.  We  sit  quietly  and  hear  the  Gospel  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday— we  delight  in  it  so  far  ;  but  are  we 
really  God’s  soldiers?  Are  we  really  fighting  under  the 
Christian  banner?  Are  the  truths  of  the  Bible  really  in 
iiur  hearts,  and  do  we  desire  that  God’s  kingdom  should 
come  ?  These  arc  questions,  I  think,  that  a  Conference 
such  as  this  ought  to  put  into  our  hearts.  Are  we 
wholly  in  God’s  hands?  Are  we  really  saying  to  our- 
s.'lves,  as  Paul  said,  “Lord,  what  wouldst  Thou  have 
me  to  do?"  Or  are  we  simply  taking  the  good  things 
and  giving  nothing  to  others  in  return?  _  This  Alliance 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  us.  With  this  motto 
behind  us,  “All  one  in  Christ  Jesus,’’  and  standing  on 
the  great  foundation  truths  of  God’s  Word,  let  us,  with 
His  guidance,  and-  in  His  power  and  grace,  keep  the 
unity,  and  He  will  give  us  victory  over  all  the  forces 
that  oppose  us. 

Friday,  J^3y  3rd. 

There  was  a  larger  attendance  at  the  Devotional 
Meeting  to-day.  with  more  time  and  opportunity  for 
prayer  Rev.  T.  D.  Barnrs  presided,  the  spiritual  up¬ 
lifting  being  added  to  by  the  earnest  words  which  Jell 
from  the  lips  of  Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney. 

Subsequently  at  the  Morning  Session  Sir  Andrew 
WiNCATE  presided,  and  said  : 

It  is  difficult  to  lake  up  this  programme  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  not  be  struck  by  the  wealth  of  new  support 
which  the  General  Secretary  has  been  able  to  bring  to 
the  aid  of  this  Alliance  and  Conference.  The  work  of 
the  Alliance  is,  I  believe,  in  the  line  of  our  Lord  s 
will  and  desires  as  expressed  in  His  last  prayer,  the 
prayer  “that  all  might  be  one."  Why?  In  order 
“that  the  world  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
This  Alliance  is  just  tlie  beginning  of  that  day  which 
I  believe  is  surely  coming,  when  the  Churches  will  set  to 
work  to  see  not  how  small  their  differences  may  be,  or 
how  great  things  they  can  unite  upon,  but  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  they  are  one  by  being  able  to  partake 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  together.  I  think  that  would 
-show  to  the  whole  world  that,  whatever  our  differences 
on  Church  government  may  be,  we  are  one  in  Christ, 
in  God  the  Father,  in  God  the  Son,  and  m  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.  , 

The  addresses  which  followed  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered,  especially  the  scholarly  and  convincing  discourse 
of  Profesfor  James  Orr,  D.D..  who  had  kindly  curtailed 
his  holiday  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Conference. 
Although  Dr.  Orr’s  address  will  be  published  in  tull  in 
the  forthcoming  volume,  we  quote  a  part  of  R— the 
subject  being  “  The  Church  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  Dr.  Orr  said,  that  we 
are  living  in  an  age  when  within  the  Church  there  is 
much  uneasy  and  distrustful  feeling  about  the  Scriptures; 
a  hesitancy  to  use  the  Word  as  the  old  weapon  it  ones 
was.  There  is  an  endeavour  to  find  a  "surer  basis  for 
•Christian  belief.  It  may  be  a  clever  antithesis  which 
contends  that  Protestantism  substituted  an  infallible 


Book  for  an  infallible  Church  :  but  the  antithesis  becomes 
a  fallacy  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  idea  ol  the 
infallibility  of  the  Book  is  not  younger  but  «?/.■/«- than  the 
idea  of  an  infallible  Church  and  Pope.  It  is  the  bene 
acted  upon  by  tlie  Church  ever  since  it  was  founded,  and 
the  view  implied  by  every  reference  to  the  Scriptures 
made  by  Christ,  by  His  apostles,  and  by  the  post- 
apostolic  Cnurch.  In  the  writings  of  Irenreus.  I  ertullian. 
and  Origen,  the  Scriptures  are  treated  as  authorities  on 
the  matters  with  which  they  deal. 

It  has  become  fashionable  among  certain  classes  ol 
people  to  speak  disparagingly  of  these  Scriptures  not 
only  men  whose  philosophy  or  rationalistic  standpoint 
compels  them  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  negation  to  s'lpe*’* 
natural  revelation,  but  many  who  profess  to  hold_  by 
the  supernatural.  By  some  writers  Jesus  is  recognized 
as  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  writers  stand.  / 

suspicion  thrown  over  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Word. 
Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  the  highest  Revealer  of  God-— the 
ultimate  revelation — and  it  is  allowed  ihai  His  words  (il 
they  can  be  found  !)  furnish  the  highest  will  and  guide 
for  this  life  and  for  eternity.  The  Gospels  are  put  into 
the  crucible,  but  so  much  is  taken  away  m  the  process 
and  described  as  error,  that  little  remains.  If  these 
things  are  done  in  the  green  tree  of  the  New  Testament, 
what  will  be  done  in  the  dry  tree  of  the  Old  Testament? 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Dr.  Orr  asked,  that  so  many  to-day 
feel  disquieted  and  unsettled  ?  One  of  the  clamant  and 
primary  needs  of  the  Church  at  the  present  hour  is  the 
replacing  of  the  Scriptures— with  due  regard  to  new 
facts  that  have  come  to  light — as  the  truly  inspired, 
divinely  sealed  record  of  Gods  will  concerning  the 
things'pertaining  to  the  soul  of  man._  ... 

Answering  the  question  whether  this  position  is  possible 
of  being  maintained,  the  speaker  gave  it  his  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is,  pointing  out  that  while  criticism  attacks 
the  external  forms  of  the  narratives,  there  are  some 
things  it  can  never  expunge  froin  the  sacred  record. 
Criticism  can  never  take  from  the  Bible  its  character  as  a 
continually  developing,  self-attesting  discovery  to  man  of 
the  mind  of  Cod,  the  fact  of  sin,  or  the  love  of  Ood  to 
man,  culminating  in  the  mission,  life,  death,  atoning 
work  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Neither 
can  it  rob  the  Church  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  These 
are  facts  patent  to  everybody  with  open  eyes  and  a 
receptive  mind,  facts  that  are  interwoven  with  a^  ot 
Christian  experience.  So  long  as  the  fact  of  Gori  s 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  stands,  the  Church  will  stand, 
and  that  will  be  to  the  end. 

A  very  common  mistake  made  by  large  numbers  ol 
people  was  shown  by  Dr.  Orr  to  be  fraught  with  im¬ 
mense  harm,  viz.,  approaching  the  Word  of  God  through 
a  lon<y  avenue  of  books  instead  of  going  to  the  Biolc 
direcL  l^eople  read  all  sorts  of  works  about  the  various 
books  of  the  Bible,  with  the  result  that  when  they  come 
to  the  Bible  itself  there  are  no  Scriptures  left.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  men  and  women  would  go  immediately 
to  the  Word  itself,  they  would  be  saved  from  being 
victimized  by  the  subversive  processes  of  a  criticism 
which  undermines  the  truths  of  that  Word. 

After  exposing  the  unsafe  and  self-condemnatory 
positions  taken  by  the  Wellhausen  school  of  critics,  Dr. 
Orr  showed  how  unreal  and  foolish  is  the  cry,  t  urn 
from  the  Scriptures  and  get  back  to  Christ.  How  is  it 
possible  to  get  to  Christ  except  through  the  divine  y 
inspired  record  of  His  life  and  work  ?  The  whole 
argument  of  the  address  was  summed  up  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Gospels  reveal  Christ,  and  Christ  guarantees 
the  reliability  of  the  Gospels.  ...  ,  . 

Canon  Baknes-Lawkence  followed,  lu.s  theme  teing 
“  The  Church  in  the  World— a  Liglit  Shining  in  a  Dark 
Place." 
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visit  to  “  RavejtsdaSe.” 

The  Friday  afternoon  had  been  reserved  for  a  garden 
rarty  at  “  Ravensdale,”  lo  which  Captain  and  Mrs. 
])awson  had  hindly  invited  all  the  members  attending 
the  Conference  and  nllm^rous  friends  besides.  The 
glorious  summer  weather  greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure 
which  the  occasion  provided,  there  being  a  very  large 
number  of  guests  present  to  enjoy  the  lovely  grounds 
and  the  subsetjuenl  addresses  on  the  Home  and  Foreign 
AVork  of  the  Alliance.  Alter  refreshments  and  social 
intercourse,  tlie  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  marquee. 
Captain  Dawson  presiding  over  the  gathering.  Those 
talcing  part  included  ihe  Ak(  hueacon  ok  Hova  Scotia, 
Rev.  A.  VAX  Hoogenhuizf.  (Holland),  Rev.  Canon 
Jones  (Sydney),  Pastor  Wagner  (Gemany),  Herr 
VON  Stuckraii  (Silesia),  Rev.  D.  A.  Arnstrom 
(Sweden),  Mr.  Wm.  Soliao  (France),  Colonel  Roherts 
(who  spoke  of  the  recent  Alliance  deputation  to  Sweden 
and  Denmark),  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Makty.n 
Gooch,  and  Rev.  Harrington  C.  Lees.  Speaking 
for  the  Council,  and  on  behalf  of  the  company  assembled, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Maynaru  most  appropriately  voiced  thanks 
to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dawson  for  their  great  kindness  in 
receiving  us. 

Closini:  Mesting. 

Captain  Baring  presided  at  the  evening  meeting  of 
the  Conference.  Before  calling  on  the  speakers  for  the 


even'ng.  opporlimily  was  given  for  the  General 
Secretary.  .Mr.  H.  .Martyn  Goocii.  in  the  name  of 
the  Council,  and  on  behalf  of  the  British  Oigani/.aiioii, 
to  voice  thanks  to  various  local  friends  who  had  helped 
in  making  ihe  Conference  a  success.  Mr.  Gooch  thanked 
the  local  Committee  and  its  r.ble  Secretaries,  .^lr.  Walter 
Langton  and  Mr.  Beecroft  ;  the  Hospitality  Committee 
and  the  many  friends  who  had  kindly  opened  their  homes 
to  guests  from  diflerenl  parts ;  those  who  had  aided  the 
singing  ;  the  Steward.s  ;  the  Clergy  and  Ministers,  some 
of  whom  had  preached  sermons  on  ••Christian  Unity" 
on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  all  of  whom  ha<l  sacrificed 
precious  time  to  be  present  at  the  various  Conference 
gatherings.  The  Press  was  also  remembered,  including 
the  Rt'ford,  the  C/iristinu.  and  Li/e  of  Faith,  all  of  whom 
had  sent  special  reporters  to  the  Conference.  Finally, 
Mr.  Gooch  thanked  those  delegates  who  had  travelletl 
far  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  countries  beyond, 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  help  us  realize  our 
oneness  in  faith  and  service. 

Addresses  followed  by  the  Rev.  Diksdai.b  T.  Young 
on  “  The  Church’s  Duly  in  Horne  Evangelization,”  and 
by  Rev.  Haruington  C.  Lees  on  “The  Church's 
Hope — the  Coming."  A  closing  evangelistic  appeal  by- 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lane  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  memoi-' 
able  Conference,  throughout  which  harmony  prevailed 
and  God  was  glorified. 


NOTE. — The  Conference  Addresses  are  being  published  in  a  volume,  which  will  be  ready  shortly,  entitled  : 
THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRSST:  ITS  TRUE  DEFiNSTION. 

The  price  will  be  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  net,  post  free.  Those  desiring  early  copies  are  reijuested, 
to  fill  in  the  form  accompanying  this  issue  of  Evangelical  Chkisteniiom  and  send  same,  wiili 
remittance,  to  the  General  Secretary.  Evangelical  .Alliance.  7,  .Adam  Street,  Strand.  London. 


Under  the  Mnlherry  Tree. 


Many  notable  gatherings  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  have  been  held  under  the  Mulberry  Tree 
at  Mildmay  Conference,  but  none  have  been  belter 
attended  or  more  interesting  than  that  held  on 
Thursday,  June  25th.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  the 
lovely  garden  at  Mildmay  looking  its  best.  Sir 
Andrew  Wingate  presided,  and  addresses  on  the 
principles  and  work  of  the  Alliance  were  given 


by  Rev.  D.  M.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Sloan, 
Colonel  Roberts,  and  Mr.  H.  Martyn  Gooch.  We 
were  all  very  sorry  that  Prebendary  Wobb-Peploe 
could  not  be  present,  as  anticipated,  owing  to  a 
command  to  attend  the  reception  at  Marlborough 
House  given  by  T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  to  delegates  attending  the  Pan-Anglican 
Congress. 


EvBfc]Rl^dlC^l  (British  Orgasiaatioa. 

The  Alliance  wa.'i  organized  in  1S46  to  enable  Christians  of  both  British  and  Foreign  nations  to  realize  in  themselves, 
and  to  manifest  to  others,  that  living  and  essential  union  which  binds  true  believers  together  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  ;  and  also  to  co-operate  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  to  relieve  persecuted  Christians,  promote  united 
prayer,  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  the  defence  of  Protestant  and  Evangelical  Truth,  and  to  initiate  various 
enterpri.ses  of  direct  Gospel  work,  &c.,  lic. 

Branches  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  exist  not  only  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  the 
principal  countries  throughout  the  world. 

President. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Poi.warth. 

Acting  Vice-President. — The  Right  Hon.  Loro  Kinnaird. 

Vice-Presidents.—Ths  Lord  Bishoi*  OF  Durham,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bangor,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Langford,  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  D.  L.,  J.P.,  Sir  ANDREW  Wingate,  K.C.I.E.,  Sir  Matthew  Dodsworth,  Bart..  Sir 
Archibald  Camfbei.i.  (of  Succouth),  Bait.,  Sir  Algernon  Coote,  Bari.,  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D. 
ffon.  Treasurer. — W.  H.  Seagram,  Esq. 

Honorarv  Seeretarics.—^tv.  Canon  Fleming,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Rev.  David  MacEwan,  D.D.,  John  Wood.  Esq. 
General  Secretary.-— Vis.  Hf.NRY  MaRTYN  GoocH. 

Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  i,  Pali  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  J.  &  A.  W.  Sully  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  I9t2i,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Offices. — Alliance  House,  7,  Adam  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 

Cheques  or  Postal  Orders  should  be  crossed  “  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  i,  Pall  Mall  East,”  and  may  be  made 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  General  Secretary,  Evangelical  Alliance,  or  the  Treasurer. 
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The  Alliance  Conference  in  Haarlem. 

Report  of  the  British  Delegates. 


A  VERY  hearty  welcome  was  given  to  the  British 
delegates  who  attended  the  Conference  of  the 
Dutch  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held 
at  Haarlem,  on  June  9th.  Travelling  overnight 
by  the  Hook  of  Holland  route,  the  deputation, 
consisting  of  the  Rev.  W.  Fuller  Gooch  and 
the  General  Secretary,  reached  Haarlem  early 
the  next  morning,  finding  kind  friends  ready 
to  receive  them  at  their  summer  residence  in 
Aerdenhout,  a  charming  suburb  of  Haarlem. 
The  hours  spent  in  fellowship  with  these  de¬ 
voted  servants  of  Christ,  and 
others  of  their  household, 
greatly  enhanced  the  pleasure 
of  the  visit,  which  in  many 
ways  was  a  memorable  one. 

In  the  morning  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dutch  Branch 
took  place  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  President,  Mr. 

A.  H.  Brandt,  Burgomaster 
of  Rheden,  Yelp,  business  of 
a  domestic  nature  being  trans¬ 
acted,  followed  by  conference 
on  the  best  methods  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  principles  and 
aims  of  the  Alliance  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Hall  ^  ^  ^ 

of  the  “  Brougebrouw  ”  was  Pytsidenl,  Dutch  Branch 
crowded,  Mr.  A.  H.  Brandt 
presiding  and  giving  the  following  brief  address 
of  welcome : — 

'  “Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters,- Although  we  have  not 
come  together  here  for  an  ordinary  religious  service.  I 
still  pretend  to  be  tight  in  calling  you  such,  as  the 
object  of  our  meeting  is  no  other  but  to  acknowledge 
and  confess  that  we  are  all  one  in  our  beloved  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  lives  and  reigns  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  who  gave  unto  Him  all_  power 
in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  and  whom  we  delight  to 
•acknowledge  as  our  King,  and  do  proclaim  as  such.  ^ 

“  To  some  among  you  it  may  not  be  superfluous  bnefly 
to  expound  what  the  Evangelical  Alliance  aims  at.  _  It  is 
this:  to  proclaim  and  state  ihe  onenes.s  of  all  believers 


in  the  living  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  indepen 
dent  of  the  different  denominations  to  which  we  may 
belong.  We  each  one  of  us  love  the  denominatioii  to 
which  we  belong,  but  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Auguslme, 
in  essentials  itnily,  in  non-essentials /rV/tvYjs in  all. 
Among  the  first  we  name  the  authority  and  inspiration 
of  God’s  Word,  and  the  right  of  all  Christians  to  have 
an  independent  judgment  ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  atonement  for  sinners  brought 
about  by  Him  ;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  m  convert¬ 
ing  and  sanctifying  sinners.  These  are  three  of  the 
greatest  and  most  elevating  principles  which  unite  Chris¬ 
tians  all  over  the  wide  world. 

“Just  as  there  are  no  two  trees 
in  the  wood  nor  two  leaves  on  a 
tree  exactly  alike,  and  God  created 
them,  every  one  of  them,  in  its  own 
shape  and  size,  just  as  little  God 
desires  uniformity.  But  we  can 
reach  one  another  in  a  hearty  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  hands  as  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  common  faith,  which, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  unites 
all  true  Christians.  To  witness  to 
this  we  are  here.  We  do  not 
desire  to  leinain  divided,  but  as 
one  great  body,  comprising  all  na¬ 
tions  and  tongues,  we  desire  to 
manifest  our  oneness,  that  all  may 
acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  alone,  to  be  their  Head 
and  King,  and  walk  and  live 
accordingly. 

“  The  Evangelical  Alliance  has 
in  former  years  taken  the  part  of 
those  who  were  persecuted  for  iheir 
BRANDT,  it  works 

’  ' ■  '  earnestly  for  the  spreading  of  God’s 

Word  in  all  languages,  and  promotes,  by  the  observance 
of  Ihe  Week  of  Prayer  and  other  agencies,  the  rnamfesta- 
tion  of  the  oneness  of  believers  all  over  the  world.  May 
this  and  the  following  meetings  be  blessed  and  convey 
a  blessing  to  all." 

TFov  the  following  abbreviated  report  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  addresses  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Brandt, 
who  has  kindly  translated  the  same.— Ed.J 

Rev  I  H.  L.  Roozemeijer  had  promised  to  speak 
about  ■■  Tl.e  Reviv.al  of  the  Dutch  Br-anch  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  as  a  token  of  the  limes,  which  he 
did  in  his  excelleiil  way  ;  clear,  concise,  and  deeply 
spiritual.  He  said  : — 
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On  September  igih.  1S46,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Allian:e  took  place.  The  intention  was  not 
to  form  a  union  of  denominations,  but  of  Christians.  U 
was  then  said,  Reformed  Lutheran,  or  whatever  other 
denominational  name  is  my  surname.  Christian  is  my 


DS.  L.  W.  BAKHUIZEN  N 
DEN  BRINK, 
Stcond  Sicretary. 

Evangelical  AlUaiue  :  Dutch  Branch. 

name.  The  origin  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  a 
local  impulse,  but  all  over  the  Continent  its  attraction 
was  experienced  and  felt.  This  is  difticvilt  to  explain 
unless  we  reckon  with  the  Revival  movement  which  had 
preceded  its  initiation.  Deaclness  and  barrenness  had 
come  over  the  Church  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  then  God  sent  Napoleon  as  a  scourge,  and  this 
taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  righteousness.  Then 
there  came  a  yearning  after  salvation,  a  seeking  of 
God,  a  breath  of  life,  especially  between  1S20  and 
1S40.  The  Revival  had  not  any  human  name  attached 
to  it,  but  here  and  there  and  yonder  life  sprang  up. 
Under  such  conditions  the  Evangelical  Alliance  found 
its  birtli.  The  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Way  to  salvation,  stood  in  her  banner  and 
quickening  Christians  and  drawing  hearts  together. 

After  the  Revival  denominationalism  again 
came  to  the  front,  in  deference  to  Lutlier  in 
Scandinavia  and  (iermany,  and  to  Calvin  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 

People  went  back  to  the  divisions  of  their 
fathers  out  of  deference  to  them,  encouraged 
by  the  tendency  still  existing  towards  the 
antique  in  every  form.  But  now  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  the  Dutch  Branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  revives.  We  do  not  say, 
as  yet,  we  are  where  we  hope  to  be.  But 
that  desire  for  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is 
again  experienced  in  that  Christians  seek  not 
what  divides  but  what  unites  us,  that  people 
want  to  be  Christians,  to  win  souls  for  Christ. 

This  promises  a  glorious  day  for  Holland.  Let 
every  one  be  /aithful  in  his  Church,  but  let 
him  hold  fast  to  this— the  one  thing  needful  is  to 
live  for  and  with  the  Lord.  .Vs  pilgrims  towards 
Zion  which  is  above,  as  brothers  and  sisters,  one 


flock  under  one  Shepherd,  we  will  seek  to  draw  hearts 
to  Him,  who  already  here  upon  earth  has  His  glory  in 
this  that  His  children  are  one  together.  . 

Thi.s  animated  address  was  responded  to  by  the 
singing  of  Hymn  99,  third  verse :  “  By  one  Lord  are 
onr  hearts  united,  By  one  Spirit  and  baptism,’ 


Then  a  delegate  from  England,  Rev.  W. 
Fuli.er  Gooch,  rose  and  e.xpressed  in  the  most 
hearty  terms  his  satisfaction  at  being  present  at 
the  meeting.  More  than  ever  he  would  wish  to 
have  the  gift  of  tongues  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  address  of  the  fonner  speaker,  to  whom  the 
audience  listened  so  eagerly,  and  to  be  able 
to  speak  to  them  in  the  language  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  felt  such  a  profound  admiration. 
He  and  the  General  Secretary  came  to  bring 
cordial  greetings  in  the  name  of  the  British 
Organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and 
from  the  brothers  and  sisters  there.  By  the  kind 
help  of  Mr.  Govaarts,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
^  Salvation  Army,  who  translated  Rev.  Fuller 

Gooch’s  address,  every  one  could  understand 
his  warm,  sympathetic,  and  energetic  words. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  occupies  a  strong 
position,  there  has  come  a  period  of  revival,  and 
now  the  old  stem  shoots  new  branches  in  all 
directions.  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  recently  visited  give  witness  to  new  and  hopeful 
life.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  stands  on  the  ground 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  cannot 
see  all  things  in  the  same  way.  But  we  have  one 
Father,  one  Saviour,  one  Holy  Spirit  abiding  in 
us,  one  belief  in  the  Floly  Scriptures,  one  destiny. 
When  we  agree  upon  this  w'e  belong  to  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance.  God  is  helping  its  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  holds 
last  the  divine  origin  and  the  authority  of  Holy 
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Scripture.  It  has  no  objection  to  criticism  if  it  sub¬ 
jects  itself  to  God ;  it  acknowledges  thankfully  the 
light  by  scientific  research  thrown  upon  the  Holy 
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Scriptures ;  but  the  ground  of  authority  in  what  we 
believe  lies  in  Holy  Scripture  itself.  The  Netherlands 
martyrs,  as  John  de  Bakker,  preferred  to  lose  their  lives 
to  the  giving  up  of  that  authority.  In  expressions  there 
may  be  difference,  but  the  revealed  truth  is  unchange¬ 
able,  the  Cross  is  unchangeable,  the  blood  shed  on 
Calvary,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Person  of  the 
dear  Saviour  are  unchangeable.  Ilis  deity  and  manhood 
.are  unmistakable  facts,  not  found  out  by  men,  but  re¬ 
vealed  by  God  Himself,  Added  to  these  facts,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  advocates  and  promotes  the 
great  work  of  united  prayer.  Without  the  Holy 
Spirit  we  cannot  bring  anything  about,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  only  where  hearts  absorbed  in 
prayer  await  Him.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  brings 
Christians  of  all  denominations  together  before  the 
throne  of  grace.  In  politics  we  see  powers  unite ; 

why  should  not  the  Church  of  Christ  permit  her 
children  to  do  the  same  ? 

The  assembly,  vividly  impressed  by  the  stirring  words, 
sang  Hymn  No.  52,  v.  9:  “I  believe  one  Church, 
which  holy,  Christian  is,  and  universal,”  &c. 

Very  appropriate  were  the  words  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pont  answered  the  (juestion  as  to  the  raison 
(fllrc  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Are  you  going  to  use 
electricity  upon  a  dying  child,  or  are  you  going  to 
sow  a  living  grain  of  corn?  We  have  strewn  a  living 
grain  in  the  field  of  our  national  existence,  and  it  will 
come  to  development.  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit  ;  where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,  because  we  can 
only  be  what  we  ought  to  be  by  the  Spirit.  And  looking 
on  the  Lord's'image,  we  are  changed  unto  that  likeness 
to  the  glory  of  God.  With  thanksgiving  the  afternoon 
meeting  was  closed. 

The  church  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  was.  at  7.30  in 
the  evening,  filled  with  an  interested  assembly.  After 
the  singing  of  Hymn  No.  2,  v.  3.  “  Pr.aised  be 

Father’s  only  Son,”  Dr.  T.  Weener,  minister  at  Haar¬ 
lem,  offered  prayer  and  gave  a  short  address,  introducing 
the  objective  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  as  the  one  aim 
for  Christendom  at  large. 

After  singing  Hymn  No.  155,  v.  5.  ‘‘Thus  we  sec 
God’s  kingdom  come,”  the  Kev.  Ur.  Si.otemauer 
DE  Bruine,  minister  at  Utrecht,  gave  us  an  address 
on  “Communion  of  Saints."  About  this  topic  he  said 
we  do  not  often  speak,  and  when  we  do  it  is  generally 
to  emphasize  the  Jack  of  it,  and  why  ?  Is  it  because 
there  are  no  saints,  or  because  the  saints  do  not  feel 
any  want  of  communion  ?  He  then  proceeded  to  speak 
about  “slims”  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  quoted  various  texts,  such  as  “Don’t  you  know 
that  the  saints  will  judge  the  world?”  “But  who  are 
saints?”  Saints  are  in  heaven,  or,  at  any  rate,  far¬ 
away  ;  but  we  may  also  quote  texts  which  speak  of  saints 
as  being  people  like  we  are  ourselves.  For  instance,  when 
Peter  visited  the  “  saints  ”  at  Lydda  he  meant  Christians, 
believers.  Saints  are  those  who  have  been  separated 
from  the  worlcl.  But  not  those  who  have  separated 
/hem selves,  and  say,  “Now  i  am  more  holy  than  you; 
I  am  holy,  you  are  unholy.”  On  the  contrary,  the 
holy  one  sees  in  himself,  in  humbleness  of  mind,  a 


bigger  sinner  than  in  any  other  5  but  it  is  because 
he  has  been  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  so  high  a 
calling  and  destined  for  God  and  His  kingdom.  Are 
we  saints  as  God  wants  to  see  us?  If  we  indeed  are 
sainis,  the  communion  comes  by  itself. 

After  singing  Hymn  99,  v.  3,  Mr.  H.  M.  Gooch 
mounted  the  platform.  He,  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  spoke  about  the  things  in  which  all 
belonging  to  the  Evangelical  .Alliance  are  one.  They 
are  one  in  the  desire  to  spread  the  Gospel ;  one  in  the 
foundations  on  which  the  Gospel  stands  ;  one  in  the 
celebr.ation  of  the  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ,  viz., 
Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  ;  one  in  praying  to  God 
the  Father  by  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head 
of  the  Church  ;  one  in  many  psalms  they  sing.  The 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  feel  sympathy  wiih 
all  those  who  suffer  from  the  Gospel’s  sake,  and  they  all 
look  out  for  the  appearing  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour. 

So  many  points  of  agreement  there  are.  The  love  and 
unity  of  which  Psalm  133  speaks  is  tlie  cond.lion  for 
receiving  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  a  first  principle 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Since  1867,  when  an 
International  Conference  was  held  in  Amsterdam,  much 
has  changed ;  but  the  Evangelical  Al’iance  has  not 
changed.  Now  we  ask  all  to  become  members  of  the 
revived  Dutch  Branch,  and  above  all  to  love  each 
other.  What  is  the  practical  work  of  the  Evangelical 
AUiarce?  U  it  only  a  matter  of  sentiment,  or  is  it  a 
practical  alliance?  As  practical  work  the  speaker 
quote  1  the  promotion  of  religious  liberty  in  several 
countries,  the  endeavours  to  liberate  the  oppressed  as 
are  at  present  made  for  a  member  of  our  Alliance, 
a  pastor  who  is  imprisoned  in  Turkey.  Oilier  practical 
work  is  the  organization  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  by 
w'hich  more  than  a  hundred  countries  are  united  in 
prayer.  By  these  and  other  ways  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  witnesses  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  to  be  noticed  a  revival  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  many  lands.  Sweden  and  Denmark  have 
begun  a  new  era.  Russia.  Spain,  Portugal,  Iceland,  and 
other  lands  cal!  for  communion  with  us.  Let  us  proclaim 
our  unity  and  brotherhood.  Upon  which  the  assembly 
sang  Psalm  133.  verse  3,  “  Where  love  abides,  the  Lord 
commands  His  blessing.  ’ 

*  The  closing  word  was  spoken  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  H. 
VAN  Hoogenhi’IZE  to  encourage  all  present  to  enlist 
as  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Organization 
is  the  watchword  nowadays  on  all  sides.  There  may  be 
some  danger  in  it,  but  here  organization  is  in  the 
historical  line,  in  the  line  of  the  Gospel.  The  first 
Evangelical  Alliance  was  the  hall  where  the  disciples 
met  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  where  Parthians,  Elamite.', 
inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  and  other  tribes  all  pro¬ 
claimed  the  great  works  of  God.  The  miracle  of 
Pentecost  stands  out  against  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  the  bond  which  God  ties  separates  from  worldly 
organization.  God’s  Spirit  makes  us  to  be  one  in  our 
struggle  against  the  world,  one  in  enjoying  God's  com¬ 
munion,  one  in  receiving  the  crown  of  glory. 

Thankful  for  the  strengthening  of  faith  and  one- 
ne-.s  experienced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  Psalm  150 
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was  sung,  and  the  Rev.  A.  van  Hoogenhuize  closed  with 
thanksgiving. 

A  sacred  atmosphere  pervaded  our  meetings  during 
the  excellent  words  that  were  spoken  with  real  warmth 
of  conviction  and  love.  Yes,  indeed,  the  oneness  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  reality.  Heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  these  meetings,  to  the 
speakers  out  of  our  midst,  to  the  brethren  from  England, 
who  did  not  look  upon  pains  to  be  taken  and  expenses  to 
be  made  for  coming  to  us  to  strengthen  us  in  love,  hope, 
and  faith,  and  to  our  new  member  of  the  committee 
who  helped  so  much  to  prepare  these  meetings. 

We  see  now  a  line  prospect  in  front  of  us.  Gradually 
the  number  of  our  members  increases.  Last  year  about 
this  time  we  had  fifty  members,  now  we  number  iSo. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  does  a  work  which  no  other 
union  or  organization  can  undertake.  The  membership 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  does  not  draw  you  away 
from  your  Church  ;  it  strengthens  you  to  fulfil  your 
calling  in  your  sphere  of  activity,  and  to  show  you 
the  scope  of  it  in  relation  to  the  whole.  It  gives  you 
courage  and  desire  to  give  your  energy  to  God’s  cause 
and  the  welfare  of  your  fellow-Christians. 


The  extension  of  our  Branch  will  strengthen  the 
spiritual  life  in  our  country.  The  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  will  be  the  beaters  and  promoters 
of  every  work  which  puts  Christ’s  pity  and  love  into 
deeds. 

Between  the  afternoon  and  evening  meetings 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  visiting  the  great 
Church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Haarlem,  although  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day  to  hear  the  organ  with  its  re¬ 
nowned  vox-humana  stop.  The  delegates  were 
subsequently  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  “  Brouge- 
broiiw,’'  thus  affording  opportunity  for  congratula¬ 
tions  and  e.xchange  of  feelings  in  keeping  with  the 
occasion. 

Thankful  for  all  that  they  have  seen  and  heard 
of  revived  Alliance  movements  in  Holland,  the 
delegates  have  returned  to  England.  May  the 
Spirit  of  God  continue  to  blow  upon  this  new  fire 
of  Christian  love  in  Holland,  and  may  we,  and 
other  nations,  share  in  blessing  which  shall  be  its 
outcome. 


Narrowness. 

At  the  Re-union  of  the  Students  of  St.  John’s 
Hall,  Highbury,  in  May,  the  Principal,  Dr,  Greenup, 
reminded  his  hearers  of  an  address  given  by  Dr. 
Boultbee,  the  first  Principal  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  in 
1872.  Dr.  Boultbee  said  : — 

“  This  word  *  narrow  ’  is  a  word  which  this  age  has. 
for  some  reason  of  its  own,  chosen  10  fasten  peculiarly 
upon  those  whom  the  previous  age  nicknamed  Evan¬ 
gelicals,  and  whom  this  age  abuses  for  having  accepted 
the  name.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  one  can 
never  understand.  You  may  be  a  Ritualist,  and  drive 
out  half  your  parishioners  by  your  antics,  and  you  won't 
be  called  'narrow,’  though  you  may  posture  within  the 
smallest  of  circles.  You  may  be  a  stiff  High  Churchman, 
and  coolly  deny  to  your  Presbyterian  brother  any  Church 
standing  "whatever.  Vet  you  are  not  called  ‘narrow,’ 
though  you  are  entrenched  within  the  most  unyielding 
bounds  of  Apostolical  Succession.  But  if  you  are  a 
Churchman  according  to  the  definition  of  our  trust  deed, 
holding  boldly  and  fully  what  you  know  to  be  the  definite 
teaching  of  your  oWn  Church,  which  you  are  also  per¬ 
suaded  is  firmly  based  on  Holy  Scripture,  you  are 
^  narrow.'  You  are  faithful  to  your  own.  without  un¬ 
churching  others.  You  meet  a  wide  circle  of  brethren 
of  other  ecclesiastical  opinions  in  upholding  the  Bibjf 
Society,  in  circulating  Gospel  and  useful  tracts,  nay, 
sometimes  in  the  prayer  meeting  where  the  common 
burden  of  sin  and  the  knowledge  of  the  same  Saviour 
bring  hearts  together.  Never  mind,  they  who  do  none 
of  these  will  call  you  ‘narrow.’  All  ihis  is  a  strange 
paradox.  There  are  men  of  narrow  and  illiberal  minds 
in  alt  circles  and  in  all  sects  and  parties.  But  this  of 
which  we  speak  is  another  thing.  It  is  a  name  lasiencd 
by  gome  on  the  whole  of  a  large  party.  ” 

Nothing  truer  on  this  subject  has  been  spoken. 
As  the  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  said 
a  little  while  ago,  it  is  not  the  man  or  the  society 
that  stands  for  a  definite  policy  that  is  really  narrow, 
but  the  man  or  society  that  claims  to  speak  for  the 
whole  Church,  and  yet  all  the  while  favours  men  of 
one  lype  only.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  on 
which  we  have  greater  need  to  clear  our  minds  of 
misconceptions  than  on  ibid  subject  of  narrowne.ss. 
It  is  only  too  easy  todub  another  man  narrow,  and 
yet  all  the  while  to  show  the  most  intense  narrow¬ 
ness  oneself.— TV/i*  Churclnnan. 


Deputation. 

We  are  hoping  to  arrange  for  largely  increased 
Deputation  Work  during  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter,  it  will  greatly  help  if  friends  are  willing 
to  give  a  drawing-room  or  other  meeting  for 
making  more  widely  known  the  Principles  and 
Foreign  Work  of  the  .Alliance.  The  latter  is  of 
special  interest  and  importance.  Those  able  to 
assist  in  organizing  conferences  or  meetings  for 
Re-afiRrmation  of  Fundamental  Truths — in  districts 
affected  by  “New  Theology”  teachings — are  also 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  General  Secretary. 


New  Members. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Alliance  since 
our  last  issue  : — 


Rev.  Douglas  Revie,  M.B., 
CM. 

Rev.  S.  E.  .Ashton. 

Rev.  Arthur  Gook. 

Rev.  Frank  Uuley. 

Mr.  Edw.ird  Barton. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Reilly. 

Rev.  John  Harper. 

Mr.  T.  Dalton  Shears. 

Rev.  Julius  Spencer. 

Rev.  James  F.  Webster. 

Rev.  James  Lyon. 

Mr.  William  Hiiglies,  J.P. 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  Cocks. 

Rev.  Edward  Boaden. 

Mr.  John  Hawthorne  Lydall. 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Davis. 

Miss  Sarah  Robinson. 

Rev.  J.  .A.  Rickards. 

Rev.  Walter  T.  Fairman. 
Mr.J.  L  Fermandes Braga, Jr. 


Rev.  L.  Olsau-Feyling. 

Mrs.  Olsen-Feyling. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Lawrence. 

Rev.  I.  Ellison. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Redgrave. 

Miss  Nanney. 

Rev.  Frederick  Hibberd. 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Francis. 

Rev.  .Alfred  Jennings. 

Miss  Evelyn  Storrs  Karney. 
Mr.  George  F.  Senaralno. 
Miss  E.  .A.  Winterbourn. 

Mr.  G.  J,  K.  Walker. 

Mr.  M.  Brown. 

Miss  Johnstone  Bourne. 

Rev.  George  Denyer. 

Miss  K.  E.  A.  Bilboroiigh. 
Lieut. -Colonel  F.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Robert  F.Crosland.  J.P. 
Rev.  Prof.  James  Orr,  D.U. 
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Israel’s  Special  Claim. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Barraclough,  M.A. 

(Vicar  oS  St.  Thomas',  Lambeth,  and  Hon.  Secretary  British  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  amongst  the  Jews.) 


The  advocate  of  missionary  effort  amongst  the 
Jews  has  most  important  advantages.  He  pleads 
for  a  people  who  are  specially  marked  out  in  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  objects  of  our  compassion. 
Israel  only,  in  this  respect,  are  mentioned  by 
name ;  with  reference  to  them  only  are  special 
directions  given  ;  in  connection  with  seeking  their 
good  are  special  promises  recorded  :  and  the  result 
ot  their  conversion  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  their 
Saviour-King,  will  be  the  latter-day  glory  of  His 
Church,  and  the  full  blessedness  of  our  sin-ruined 
world.  What  encouragement  to  pray  and  labour 
for  Israel’s  good  ! 

The  true  and  faithful  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
should  need  no  other  motive  on  this  subject  than 
the  general  command  of  his  Master,  “  ( >o  ye  into  all 
the  world  andipreach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ” 
(Mark  xvi.  15).  As  intelligent  creatures  of  God 
they  are  included  inf  that  commission,  and  have 
the  same  claim  'as  the  heathen,  or  the  Mahom- 
medan,  on  the  missionary  labours  of  the  Christian 
Church.  .A.ndyet  it  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  fact  that, 
for  century  after  century,  the  Church  has  ignored 
that  claim,  and  in  her  missionary  efforts  passed 
Israel  by.  almost  as  though  she  had  been  expressly 
forbidden  by  God  Himself  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Jew.  We  thank  God  that  there  is  now  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  that  many  Christians 
are  realizing  their  duty  and  privilege  in  this  respect. 
But,  alas  !  even  to-day,  how  few  comparatively  are 
giving  to  this,  the  most  blessed  of  all  missionary 
work,  if  God’s  promises  are  true,  the  prayer,  the 
interest,  and  the  help  which  it  ought  to  have  from 
every  loving  and  faithful  disciple  of  the  once 
crucihed,  but  now  risen  and  glorified  Jew  ! 

Israel  have  a  special  claim  upon  us  as  Christians. 
That  special^claim  is  sevenfoht,  and  as  such— may 
we  not  say?— is  perfect  and  complete.  Four 
aspects  I  pass  by  without  doing  more  than  mention¬ 
ing  them.  They  are  these  : 

(1)  They  claim  our  compassion  and  help,  as  our 
elder  brethren  in  the  household  of  faith— brethren 
whose  glory  is  gone,  and  who  are  now  in  misfortune, 
but  our  brethren  still,  claiming  from  us  a  brother’s 
part. 

(2)  They  claim  our  gratitude.  Through  them 
we  have  received  all  our  spiritual  blessings,  and 
“  their  debtors  we  are  ”  ;  for 

'*  Theirs  were  the  prophets  ;  theirs  the  priestly  call, 
And  theirs  by  birth  the  Saviour  of  us  all.” 

(3)  They  claim  justice  at  our  hands.  There 
have  been  centuries  of  neglect  and  wrong  and 


cruelty  inflicted  on  them  by  professing  Christians, 
and  justice  cries  aloud  for  reparation. 

(4]  They  appeal  to  our  interests  and  future 
hopes.,  both  those  of  the  individual  Christian  and 
those  of  the  Church  at  large.  On  this  point  1 
might  quote  many  a  passage  of  God’s  Holy  Word, 
but  let  our  little  text  suffice,  “They  shall  prosper 
that  love  thee.” 

Each  of  these  appeals — to  Pity,  Gratitude, 
Justice,  and  Self-interest — is  founded  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  undeniable  facts  of  the 
case ;  but  I  would  bring  before  you  other  aspects  of 
Israel's  special  claim  that  are  still  more  directly 
Scriptural. 

(i.)  We  have  cypress  commands  in  the  Bible  to 
pray  for  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  to  them  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation.  '•  Pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem”  (Psa.  exxii.  6).  And  let  me  take 
you  to  Isa.  Ixii.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  In  each  of  these 
we  have  a  command  to  pray  Jor,  and  a  command 
to  preach  to,  Israel — prayer  and  effort  being  thus, 
as  we  should  expect,  closely  linked  together.  In 
Isa.  Ixii.  6,  7,  we  read, ‘‘ Ye  that  are  the  Lord  s 
remembrancers  ”  (margin  and  R.V.) — Ye  men  and 
women  of  prayer,  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to 
put  God  in  remembrance  of  His  covenants  and 
promises— “  keep  not  silence,  and  give  Him  no 
rest,  till  He  establish  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem 
a  praise  in  the  earth.”  There  is  prayer  enjoined, 
and  bercy  in  v.  ii,  is  preachings  “  Behold  the  Lord 
hath  proclaimed  unto  the  end  of  the  world  words 
that  only  apply  surely  to  the  present  dispensation. 

“  Say  ye  to  the  daugher  of  Zion,  Behold  thy 
salvation  cometh  ;  behold  his  reward  is  with  him 
and  his  work  before  him.”  Again  in  Jer.  xxxi.,  /, 
we  read,  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Sing  with  gladness 
for  Jacob,  and  shout  among  the  chief  of  the 
nations,  publish  ye,  praise  ye,  and  say,  0  Losd, 
save  Thy  people,  the  remnant  of  Israel.”  There  is 
prayer  enjoined,  and  here,  in  verses  10  and  ii, 
is  preaching,  “  Hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  O  ye 
nations,” — words,  again,  that  can  only  refer  to  the 
present  dispensation,  “  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,” 
“And  declare  it  is  the  isles  afar  off,  and  say,  He 
that  scattered  Israel  will  gather  him,  and  keep  him, 
as  a  shepherd  doth  his  flock.  For  the  Lord  hath 
redeemed  Jacob,  and  ransomed  him  from  the  hand 
of  him  that  was  stronger  than  he.”  What  a 
comment  on  these  texts  are  the  \vords  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  Rom.  xi.,  30,  31,  “  As  ye,”  Gentiles, 
“  in  time  past  have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now 
obtained  mercy  through  their  unbelief ’’-the 
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unbelief  of  the  Jews;  “even  so  have  these”— 
je,i,s-“now  not  believed,  that  through  your 
Gentile— “  mercy,  they  also”— the  Jews— “may 
obtain  mercy." 

(ii.)  We  have  the  rcTcaleri  mind  of  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Pattern,  with  reference  to  the  Jew.  It  is 
an  Apostolic  injunction,  “Let  this  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,”  Phil.  ii.  6. 
‘‘If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  His,  ’  Rom.  viii.  9,  and  with  the  Bible  in 
my  hand,  1  am  bold  to  say  that  no  man  has,  on 
this  subject,  the  mind  of  Christ  who  does  not  love 
the  Jew,  and  seek  the  Jew's  best  welfare.  With 
myself,  at  least,  this  has  always  been  a  most  potent 
argument.  Let  me  take  you  again  to  Isa.  l.\ii.  In 
verse  i,  1  read,  “  For  Zion's  sake  1  will  not  hold  my 
peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest, 
until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright¬ 
ness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that 
bun.eth.’  But  who  is  the  speaker?  I  look  care¬ 
fully  into  the  conte.vt.  and  I  find  that  chapters  Ixi. 
and  Ixii.  are  one  continued  address  ;  the  same 
person  is  speaking  throughout  ;  in  Ixi.  i,  1  read 
the  familiar  words,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me  :  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  Ridings  unto  the  meek,  '  iS:c.  1  turrito 
Luke  iv.  16,  21,  and  1  find  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  reading  these  words 
to  the  congregation,  and  then  saying,  “  This  day  is 
this  Scripture  fulfilling  your  ears.”  He,  then,  as 
the  Second  Person  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
claims  to  be  the  Speaker  in  both  of  these  chapters  ; 
it  is  He,  my  Saviour,  my  Lord,  and  my  Example, 
who  expresses  His  intensely  earnest  longings  for 
Israel’s  salvation  in  Ixii.  i  :  and  it  is  He,  t()o,  who 
says  to  you  and  me,  my  Christian  friend,  in  v.  6, 
“Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence, 
and  give  Him  no  rest  till  He  establish,  and  till  He 
make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.”  And  how 
thoroughly  does  what  we  read  of  Him  during  His 
earthly  ministry  agree  with  all  this!  “1  am  not 
'em”  He  said,  “but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel”  (Matt.  xv.  24).  To  His  twelve 
apostles  His  first  commission  was,  “Go  not  into 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans  enter  ye  not ;  but  go  lather  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel”  (Matt.  .x.  5,  6).  As 
He  beheld  the  guilty  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  thought 
of  its  approaching  doom,  He  wept  over  it,  saying, 
“If  thou  hadst  known,  even  ibou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  ihe  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  ! 
blit  now  they  are  hid  from  thy  eyes”  (Luke  xix. 
41,  42).  Call  to  mind,  also,  His  loving  lamentation 
in  Luke  xiii.  34  :  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee  ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!”  When 
Jewish  hearts  and  hands  had  brought  about  His 
death,  and  He  was  agonizing,  bleeding,  dying  on 
the  cross,  His  prayer  for  them  was,  “Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do” 
(Luke  xxiii.  34).  And  when  our  redemption  price 
had  been  paid,  and  He  had  risen  Victor  from  the 
grave,  when  He  was  about  to  return  to  glory,  and 


was  giving  His  parting  directions  to  His  followers 
as  to  the  preaching  of  His  Gospel  amongall  nations, 
the  order  was,  “Beginning  at  Jerusalem,”  begin¬ 
ning  at  that  very  place  where  He  had  been  put  to 
death,  with  those  very  people  who  had  been  His 
murderers !  (Luke  xxiv.  47),  What  love  was  heie, 
what  patient,  self-sacrificing  love  ! 

And  He  is  the  same  still.  Their  sins  and  re¬ 
jection  of  Him  cannot  destroy  or  affect  His  love. 
From  these  texts  of  Isaiah  and  these  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history  we  may  clearly  learn  the  present 
mind  of  Christ,  the  ascended  and  glorified  Jew, 
before  the  throne,  about  the  guilty  nation,  who  are 
still  His  brethren  after  the  flesh.  God  help  us, 
Christian  brethren,  to  share  that  love,  and  put  it 
into  practice  ! 

(iii.)  We  have  the  warrant  of  Apostolic  exaniflc 
in  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  pri¬ 
marily  and  specially  to  the  Jews.  “Beginning  at 
Jerusalem,”  was  the  Master’s  direction  ;  and  the 
Apostles  did  begin  there ;  but  that  did  not,  we 
believe,  exhaust  the  meaning  of  His  words.  “To 
the  Jew  first,”  was  then,  and  is  still,  the  Divine 
order  in  all  missionary  enterprise ;  and  far  greater, 
we  believe,  would  have  been  her  success,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  if  during  the  last  iSco  years, 
she  had  faithfully  worked  on  Apostolic  and 
Divinely-appointed  lines.  That  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  so  understood  the  Lord’s  command  is 
evident  from  their  conduct  ;  and  doubtless  the 
other  Apostles  acted  in  like  manner.  So  impressed 
was  the  Apostle  Peter  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Gospel  was  for  the  Jews,  and  as  he  thought  for  the 
Jews  only— although  herein  he  was  wrong— that  it 
needed  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven,  and  that 
special  revelation  to  be  repeated  again  and  jet 
again,  before  he  could  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
admit  the  Gentile  Cornelius  and  his  friends  into 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Church  of  the  earliest 
days  was  almost  exclusively  Hebrew  Christian. 

Even  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  specially 
called  of  God  10  that  mission,  without  a  single 
exception,  so  far  as  his  proceedings  are  related  in 
the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  never  in  the 
course  ofhis  missionary  labours,  from  Darnascus 
to  Rome,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles^  of 
any  town  to  which  he  came,  until  he  had  first 
preached  that  Gospel  to  the  Jews  of  the  place,  and 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  accepting  or  reject¬ 
ing  his  message. 

Truly,  then,  we  have  Apostolic  example  m 
preaching  the  Gospel  first  to  the  Jew,  and  in  allow¬ 
ing  him  a  special  claim  in  our  missionary  prayer.s 
and  offerings  and  labours. 

Such  are  three  special  and  directly  Scriptural 
reasons  for  taking  an  interest  in  and  helping  on 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Divine  commands,  the  Revealed  Mind 
of  Christ,  and  Apostolic  example,  a  three-fold  cord 
that  cannot  easily  be  broken  !  Israel,  in  spite  of 
all  their  sins,  are  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  God,  for 
His  love  knows  no  change— still  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Jesus,  the  glorified  Jew  in  Heaven,  Jesus,  our 
Saviour,  our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  theirs ! 
Surely,  then,  they  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
love  and  tender  concern  1  God  help  us  to  have 
that  love  !  God  help  us  to  show  it  ! 
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SEASON  1908, 


CHI'  Evancelists  of  the  Evangelization  Society  are  busily  engaged  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britam  jjreachmg  the 
Cosnel  of  our  Lord  Tesus  Christ,  with  the  happiest  possible  results  and  many  signs  folloinn^  Some  are 
working  in  the  larger  cities  and  country  towns,  others  in  needy  villages  and  outlying  hamlets.  The  congrega¬ 
tions  are  exceedingly  good,  most  of  the  Tents  on  Sunday  evenings  being  crowded  out. 

We  are  committed  to  an  expenditure  of  over 

£3,000  between  JsjSy  ast  and  September  3Gth, 

Ms  Annual  Snbscriplion  rscen.ly  lo  .he  Society,  eaid 
“  Never  was  work  such  as  yours  more  urgently  needed  than  it  is  to-day. 
and  Cliristtans  of  every  denomination  should  consider  it  a  privilege  to  contribute 
to  Its  fsiisds,”  ,  .  L 

A  clergyman  residing  in  the  sitburbs  of  London,  who  knows  the  Society  well,  and  has  had  many  of  its  preachers 
in  his  parish,  says 

s?".v/fSy  rTSiSSafS . 

^  JOHN  WOOD,  Honorary  Secretary. 

'e.  j.  MITCHELL,  Secretary. 
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The  Alliance  Mission  in  Kattowitz. 

with  the  motlest  means  at  their  chsposal,  of  the  few 

a  „  ..Uo.-a  \\  il-liniit’  intpnninfr 


With  thankfulness  and  praise  to  their  Heavenly 
King,  the  children  of  Clod  are  now  receiving 
glorious  tidings  of  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  With  joy  and  eager  e.\pectation  they  are 
looking  forward,  praying  for  and  expecling  great 
things  from  their  Heavenly  Father  in  the  near 
future.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years,  the  great 
revivals  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world, 
inspired  by  the  life-giving  breath  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  are  a  call  to  us  to  rouse  from 
sleep,  that  with  opened  eyes  and  ears  we  may  see 
and  hear  what  the  Lord  to  His  Church,  the  Head 
to  His  members,  has  to  impart. 

Are  we  not  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
signs  of  the  times  clearly  show  that  we  are  being 
swept  onward  towards  the  end  ?  All  over  the 
world  the  Bride  is  making  herself  ready  to  receive 
the  Bridegroom,  and  awaits  with  longing  the  day 
of  His  return.  Are  not,  according  to  our  limited 
understanding,  the  conditions  already  fulfilled  ? 
The  increasing  comprehension  day  by  day  of  the 
necessity  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God  is  a 
sign  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Body  of 
Christ.  The  Word  of  God  is  translated  in  nearly 
500  languages,  and  circulated  to  the  ends  of  the 
world.  In  England  and  Germany  exist  large  and 
well-organized  home  missions,  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  their  example  has  begun  to  be  followed. 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  great  marching  orders 
had  been  already  nobly  carried  out  which  the  Lord 
gave  in  the  campaign  against  the  world  and  the 
Devil:  “Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  both  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.’* 

What  does  this  command  mean  when  applied  to 
our  time  ?  He  tells  us,  “  Proclaim  salvation  first  in 
your  own  neighbourhood,  then  in  your  land,  then 
among  the  neighbouring  countries,  who,  though 
with  kindred  religions,  yet  are  spiritually  destitute, 
then  to  the  heathen.” 

But  is  this  great  command  really  carried  out  ? 
Why  does  the  “spiritual  destitution”  of  the  “neigh¬ 
bouring  countries”  stand  out  as  a  reproach  to  us? 
That  poor  half-heathen  Samaria  !  Is  it  not  a  sharp 
rebuke  to  evangelical  countries,  especially  Germany, 
when  they  look  on  the  peoples  of  South-East 
Europe  who,  in  part  at  least,  are  scarcely  less 
heathen  than  those  of  Asia  and  Africa  ?  What  has 
been  done  for  the  Poles,  Rutheniens,  Roumanians, 
Serbs,  Slavs,  Gipsies,  and  Jews?  Millions  upon 
millions  in  South-East  Europe  are  sitting  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  The  witnesses 
gone  forth  among  them,  seeking  to  bring  to  them 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  are  as  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean. 

The  yearning  after  God  which  is  implanted  in 
every  human  heart,  is  met  in  these  millions  in 
South-East  Europe  with  external  ecclesiastical 
forms  and  religious  fairy  tales.  Poor  food,  that 
can  never  preserve  them  from  sin  and  misery,  still 
less  lead  them  to  the  source  of  all — to  Christ. 

About  six  years  ago  this  was  realized  by  a 
number  of  people  in  Germany,  who  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  missionary  Alliance  for  South-East 
Europe.  They  had  for  their  object  the  support, 


missions  already  existing  there.  ithout  intending 
it  and  tvilhout  human  planning,  it  developed  into 
a  practical  work  through  the  foundation  of  a 
missionary  training-home  in  Kattowitz,  in  Silesia. 

It  originated  by  the  reception  into  the  Gemein- 
shaftshaus-(all  over  Germany  there  are  houses 
called  “  Gemeinshaftshauser,  which  aie  built  and 
supported  voluntarily  by  devout  and  earnest 
Christians.  These  “  Christian  assembly  houses 
are  used  for  their  meetings,  and  are  often  centres 
of  Christian  activity  )-of  a  youn^g  man  who  wished 
to  become  a  missionary  m  Poland,  boon  the 
Lord  sent  some  more  young  men  from  Poland, 
Galicia,  Hungary,  and  other  places,  who  wished 
to  carry  Light  and  Life  to  their  spiritually  dead 
countrymen.  Already  thirty  men  and  five  women 
trained  at  Kattowitz  are  at  work.  The  doors  are 
wide  open,  the  longing  for  the  truth  is  peat,  a 
glorious  field  of  labour  is  given  us,  and  many, 
many  labourers  must  be  thrust  forth  into  it. 

Some  years  ago  a  link  with  our  English  brethren 
was  established  by  beloved  Dr.  Baedeker.  He,  who 
as  few  others  knew  and  proclaimed  the  necessity' 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  wrote 
shortly  before  his  home  call  to  his  “  Dearly  beloved 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Kattowitz,  with  all  my  heart 
1  rejoice  with  all  those  in  Divine  fellowship  who 
have  their  communion  based  on  this  unity,  “Unum 
Corpus  sumus  in  Christo.”  It  binds  all  together, 
knowing  no  parties,  as  members  of  one  Body 
organically  joined,  able  to  help  one  another  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  banded  together  as  one 
man.  under  one  banner,  led  by  the  Lord,  ‘  One 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.”  I  rejoice  m  this 
unity  with  all  those  who  call  on  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  home  or  abroad,  without 

distinction  of  land  or  speech . Gladly 

would  I  serve  the  Lord  anywhere,  and  have,  if  it 
is  His  will,  blessed  communion,  whether  North, 
South,  East,  or  West,  wherever  the  Gospel  sound 
is  heard  and  there  is  an  awakening  to  newness  of 
life.  It  may  be  Blankenburg,  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Kattowitz,  Prague,  \'ienna.  Buda-Pesih.  May  the 
Lord  bless  us,  and  enlarge  our  hearts  more  and 
more.  The  shortness  of  time  urges  us  to  a  united 
effort.”  .  „  , 

Must  we  not  respond  to  this  trumpet-call  from 
this  aged  and  beloved  man  of  God,  and  may  we 
not  pass  on  this  challenge  to  our  English  brethren 
and  sisters  to  awaken  their  interest,  and  come 
and  help  us  with  the  Mission  for  South-East 
Europe.  We  look  with  amazement  on  what  Eng¬ 
land  is  doing  for  evangelization  and  for  foreign 
missions,  and  it  is  a  proof  how  thoroughly  the 
English  nation  has  understood  this  greatest  of  all 
tasks  upon  earth.  May  God  open  these  hearts  also 
for  our  mission,  that  our  “Samaria”  may  no  longer 
be  neglected.  Urban. 

[We  have  before  referred  to  this  excellent 
mission.  We  shall  be  glad  to  forward  any  sums 
which  may  reach  us  from  time  to  time,  and  hope 
to  say  more  about  the  work  at  a  later  date. — £d. 
Evangelical  Christendom.] 
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THE 


Women’s 
Protestant  Union 


(FoUNDKI)  IN  : 


II) 


By  Prayer  and  United  ESorb  endea'^ours 
to  resist  tlie  eacroacaments  of  Eomanism 
and  RitaalisBs, 

It  seeks  to  ealigktsn  the  public  as  to  tb.© 
need  for 

CONVENT  INSPECTION, 

whilst  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  save 
Protestant  Obildren  from  the  Educational 
InSuences  of  Convent  Schools. 

In  addilioR  to  its  ordinary  activities,  some  eight 
or  nine  children,  who  but  for  its  intervention 
would  have  passed  into  Homes  controlled  by 
Romanisers,  are  partially  or  wholly  supported  by 
its  SPECIAL  AID  FUND. 


President  &  Treasurer,  Krs.  W.  B..  AEBUTEHOT. 

26,  BEmSON  HOUSE, 

MSJiUHlall  Bridge  M.,f  estmiaster,  S.l. 


FRIENDS  OF  ARMENIA 

Pre<;ident :  The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 
Vice-Presidents;  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Alistcr  G.  Fraser  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Booth. 

Chairman  :  E.  Wright  Brooks.  Escu 
Treasurer:  Hector  Munro  Ferguson.  Esq. 

Secretary  :  Miss  E.  Cantlow. 

Assistant  Secretary :  Miss  E.  Page- 

OBJECTS  orniE  sociETY.-j;^“s; 

dren  orphaned  by  the  Massacres.  To  make  the  Arn 
nian  Widows  self-supporting  by  disposing  of  their  work 

BOCQITUT  UCCnQ _ Drawing-room  Meetings 

rliCdbli  I  nCfellO*  also  customers  for  tin 
Depot. 

ft  fi  supports  One  Orphan  for  One  Y ear  in  the  Orphanages 
in  Armenia.  Over  200  Orphans  still  on  our  books. 

A  large  assortment  of  NEW 
and  BEAUTIFUL  GOODS 
— Bedspreads,  Table  Covers, 

Table  Centres,  Cushion  Covers, 

Dress  Trimmings,  Collars,  &c. 

— is  always  on  view  at  the 

Depot  of  the  “  Friends  of  _ 

Armenia,”  4’/,  Victoria  Street, 

Westminster,  London,  S.W.,  between  the  hours  of  10 
and  5  (Saturdays  10  to  i).  Prepaid  parcels  promptlysent 
by  post,  and  any  article  changed  if  desired.  Literature 
on  application. 

Cheques  crossed  “London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
and  made  payable  to  Hector  Munro  Ferguson,  Esq., 
Hon.  Treasurer,  by  whom  all  donations  are  speedily  and 
safely  forwarded. 

NO  AGENTS  EMFLOYEII. 


HS!iD!(ERGH!EFS 

A  ORiAT 

SFECIALITY. 


DAILY  PRAYER  UNION,  XHE  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 


“filled 


AND 

WOROESTER  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

(Founded  by  the  Rev.  HENRY  LAW  HARKNESS,  M.A.,  5879.) 
Patron  ■  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM, 
President  i  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Me.muers. 

t  To  pray  daily  for  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  .... 

with  the  Spirit.”  2.  To  pray  every  Sunday  for  all  the  Members. 

Mem.s.'s  Ca«p.-A  Member's  C.rd  mill  b.  rorsverded  wheo  . 
Name  and  Address  are  .sent  (enclosing  id.  stamp)  to  the  ASY.  4. 
WOETEiNGTON-ATKiK,  10,  PafeernssSer  Eew,  London,  S.S. 
PUBLiGATlQN  DEPARTMENT, 

Over  TSN  SIILLIOilS  OF  PUBLICATIONS  have  been  issued 
all  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Recently  Books,  &c.,  have  been  sent  to  all 
C  M  S.  Colleges  abroad  and  all  Theological  Colleges  in  England, 
America,  Canada,  &c.  Financial  help  is  earnestly  invited.  0.^ 
ETS  very  low  at  present.  Cheques  crossed  National 
Provinci.al  Bank.”  _ 


/’ailww-HIS  BlAJESTY  THE  KING. 

Presidinf — 

TET.  ET.  HON.  THE  EAEL  OF  ABSEDEEN,  G.G.M.a. 

This  SOCIETY  supplies  Spinal  Supports,  Leg  Snstrsi. 
merits,  ArtHidel  Limbs,  Surgical  AppHances.  Eiastle 
Stfflcklesgs,  Trusses,  and  every  descrlptlcn  of  mRchanScai 
fapport^to  the  poor,  withorat  HmiS  as  to  locality  or 
disease. 

3Ss©83  Appliances  given  In  year  ending 
Septemhes'  SOtli,  1305. 

Water  Beds,  Invalid  Cbeirs  and  Couches  are  lent  to 
ttss  AHOcted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Sabsersbers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by  the  Secret^ 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  Salisbury  Square,  London.  E.C. 

EIOEASD  0.  TRSSIDDSB,  Seorotary. 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
A  BLUE 

For  Breakfast  *  after  Dinner. 


A  LADIES’  CLUB 
ON  CHRISTIAN  LINES. 

No  Entrance  Fee  at  present,  as  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  Membership. 

Annual  Subscription— Two  to  Three  Guineas. 

PresSfiant:  LILLA  COUNTESS  OF  CSIOHBSTBR. 

Apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

61,  CURZON  STREET,  MAYFAIR. 


The  Evangelical  Cause  in  Poor  Parishes. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  ITS  EXTENSION. 


Dear  Fellow-Readers, 

My  parish  is  situated  in  a  poor  Pottery  district, 
where  the  Evangelical  cause  amongst  the  people  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  represented  by  only  two 
or  three  churches  amongst  a  teeming  population  of 
100,000  persons.  In  addition  to  the  abundance^oi 
ritualistic  churches,  the  Roman  priests  are  carrying 
on  a  persistent  propaganda,  their  representatives 
soliciting  from  house  to  house. 

My  own  parish  numbers  12,000  souls,  and  our 
Church,  passing  through  a  financial  crisis,  can  do 
no  more  than  help  to  support  one  lay-reader  only. 
We  are  far  from  being  able  to  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  parish  affords  for  out  -  and  -  out 
evangelical  propaganda.  We  have  just  finished  a  big 
parish  mission,  resulting  in  much  awahening  of 
interest,  and  valuable  work  could  be  done^in  hundreds 
more  of  the  open  houses  of  the  poor  if  we  could 
support  an  additional  lay-reader  of  the  right  kind. 
Such  a  one  (college  trained)  is  now  available  if  funds 
can  be  found  for  his  maintenance.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  All  worldly  methods  of 
raising  money — such  as  dances  and  card-parties  have 
been  renounced.  Will  some  of  my  fellow-evangelicals 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  cause  in  a  time  of  crisis  and 
need?  Help  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Your  servant  in  Christ, 


St.  Paul’s  Vicarage, 

Burslem,  Staffs. 


Fncua  Dy  eieuaerson  ot  ovaJuwiB,  j  ^  ~ 

Published  by  Ths  Evangelical  Alliance,  y,  Adam  St.,  Stsandj  W.C.  ;  and  Morgan  6 
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The  World  Mr.  Speer. 

Evangelisation  Movement. 


”  For  a  great  door  and  effeetual  is  opened."— i  Cal'.  i6:  s. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  open  door 
throughout  the  world  for  the  entrance  of  the  Church 
with  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  necessary  to 
co-ordinate  the  Missionary  efforts  of  the  Church, 
and  extend  them  until  the  whole  field  is  occupied. 
To  attain  this  end  it  is  proposed : — 

I.  Aaourately  to  deseribe  the  area  to  he  covered,  to  show 

where  is  the  open  door,  to  appraise  what  is  required 
for  this  work.  Sueh  information  to  be  supplied  by 
the  various  Protestant  Churehes  and  Societies. 

II.  To  collate  and  sift  sueh  information,  and  secure  its 

presentation  to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 

III.  In  co-operation  with  the  Churehes  and  Societies  to 

indicate  what  fields  of  labour  and  forms  of  service 
can  be  best  taken  up  by  each  of  them,  thus  econo¬ 
mising  and  utilising  the  powers  of  the  Church  to  the 
utmost,  so  that  the  gospel  may  be  speedily  proclaimed 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

IV.  In  eo-operation  with  the  Churehes  and  Societies  to 

bring  these  facts  and  measures  before  the  Chui'ches 
in  sueh  ways  as  to  secure  the  personal  and  material 


forces  required  for  the  complete  Ev&ngelisation  of 
the  World. 

V.  To  interfere  in  no  way  whatever  with  the  particular 
work  and  management  of  any  Society. 

To  seeure  these  results  it  is  neeessury  to  bring 
the  various  missionary  societies  into  some  organisation 
for  eonferenee  and  eo-operation,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  every  effort  he  made  to  have  this  proposal  carried 
into  effect  at  the  ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
of  1910. 

The  above  are  the  proposals  carried  unanimously 
at  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  undermentioned 
societies,  and  to  be  submitted  by  them  to  their 
respective  committees  for  approval : — 

Church  Missionary  Association 
China  Inland  Mission 

London  Missionary  Society  (Victorian  Auxiliary) 

Methodist  Foreign  Missions 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia 

(Foreign  Missions  Department) 

Victorian  Baptist  Foreign  Mission. 

HORACE  E.  WOOTTON, 

Convener. 

Melbourne,  Victoria, 

29th  June,  190S. 


The  Coming  Unity 

A  Sermon  Preached  in 
THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
New  Y  ork  City 
By 

REV.  CHARLES  F.  AKED,  D.D. 
Sunday  morning,  December  20,  1908. 


The  Coming  Unity 

A  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
New  York  City 

By  the  REV.  CHARLES  F.  AKED,  D.  D. 


Sunday  morning.  December  20,  1908. 


THE  COMING  UNITY. 


The})  shall  become  one  flocl^,  one  shepherd. — John  10;  16. 


Those  of  you  who  still  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorised 
Version  make  the  Holy  Spirit  responsible  for  many  things  of  which 
a  moderately  good  man  or  woman  would  be  ashamed.  It  becomes  a 
fair  question  whether  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sunday  Schools 
who  place  King  James’  Version  in  the  hands  of  their  scholars  are 
not  incurring  the  censure  pronounced  upon  those  who  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  even  though  their  acts  are  not  evil  and  though  their 
motives  are  pure.  With  so  many  modern  and  improved  versions  open 
to  their  choice,  the  “English  Revised  Version,  the  “American 
Revised  Version,”  the  “  New  Testament  in  Modern  Speech,”  the 
“Twentieth  Century  New  Testament,”  and  others,  it  is  more  than 
strange  that  people  who  love  their  Bible  should  be  content  to  remain 
ignorant  of  some  of  its  deepest  meanings. 

If  you  read  this  text  in  the  Authorized  Version  you  find 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  a  narrowness  of  which  His  divine  nature  was 
incapable.  If  you  accept  it  as  a  veritable  saying  of  His  you  are 
back  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  intolerant,  persecuting  days,  in 
the  Authorized  Version  Christ  is  made  to  say  that  “  there  shall  be 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd.”  It  was  impossible  for  Him  to  say  such 
a  thing — at  least  \  feel  it  to  be  impossible.  I  should  have  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  put  together  again,  my  whole  intellectual  and  spiritual 
make-up  transformed,  before  1  could  understand  our  Lord  saying 
anything  of  the  kind,  if  there  is  to  be  only  one  fold,  then  the  proper 
and  immediate  question  is,  Which  fold  ?  If  one  is  the  right  fold, 
others  must  be  wrong  folds  or  no  fold  at  all.  Is  it  then  the  Baptist 
Church,  or  the  Methodist,  or  the  Presbyterian,  or  the  Episcopal, 
which  is  the  right  fold  ?  Is  it  even  the  Protestant,  or  the  Catholic  ? 
And  how  dreadful  it  must  be  to  find  one’s  way  into  the  wrong  fold, 
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which  after  all  is  not  a  fold  at  all !  Such  considerations  justify  the 
most  tremendous  efforts  at  proselytising.  And  I  do  not  wonder  that 
in  human  history  they  have  seemed  to  justify  the  most  outrageous 
persecutions.  Happily,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  place  our  head 
beneath  the  yoke  of  such  a  tyranny.  Christ  said  that  there  should  be 
one  “flock,”  not  one  “fold.”  There  are  many  folds,  ecclesiastical  and 
non-ecclesiastical.  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Independent,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  folds  that  are  known  by  none  of  these  names,  and 
yet  there  shall  be  “one  flock,  one  shepherd.”  In  plain  words,  Christ 
said,  “Other  sheep  1  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  must  1 
lead,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  they  shall  become  one  flock, 
one  shepherd.”  There  has  never  been  the  least  justification  for  trans¬ 
lating  the  word  fold.  The  person  who  has  known  as  little  elementary 
Greek  as  is  taught  in  a  High  School  has  always  known  that  the  word 
meant  flock-  And  1  am  afraid  that  nothing  but  ecclesiastical  bias 
has  been  responsible,  first,  for  putting  the  word/oW  there,  and  second, 
lor  retaining  it.*  Let  us  take  out  Lord’s  words  as  our  Lord  meant 
them.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  all  who  named  them¬ 
selves  by  His  name,  though  they  were  gathered  into  different  folds, 
should  be  one  flock,  with  Himself  the  one  Shepherd. 

1  have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about  the  coming 
unity  amongst  religious  people,  and  this  for  two  reasons : 

First,  because  “  the  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ,”  the 
season  of  good  will.  In  England  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  some  of 
us  agreed  that  on  one  of  the  Christmas  Sundays,  the  Sunday  before 
or  the  Sunday  after  Christmas  Day  in  each  year,  we  would  preach 
upon  the  characteristic  teaching  and  life  of  some  denomination  the 
furthest  removed  from  that  to  which  we  belonged,  and  we  would 
say  everything  we  could  think  of  that  was  good  about  this  denomin¬ 
ation.  We  left  ourselves  free  to  select  the  denomination  from  which 
we  differed  most  profoundly,  but  we  covenanted  with  each  other  to 
omit  all  the  negative  propositions,  to  say  nothing  about  the  points 


•The  same  word  is  found  in  the  following  New  Teslament  passages;  Mallhew  26 ;  31. 
I  >«ill  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  ihe/oc^  shall  be  sealtered  abroad.  Luke  Z ;  0 
“And  ihere  were  shepherds  in  the  same  country  abiding  m  the  held,  and  keeping  watch  by  night 
over  their  flock"  I  Corinthians  9;  7.  "Who  leedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of 
the  flock" 
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wherein  we  differed,  and  only  to  bear  testimony  to  the  virtues  and 
excellencies  and  graces  of  that  particular  Church.  We  felt  that  the 
Church  and  the  world  would  be  the  better  for  a  growing  appreciation 
amongst  Christians  of  forms  of  goodness  different  from  one  s  own. 

The  other  reason  for  asking  your  attention  to  this  subject  this 
morning  is  that  there  has  just  been  held  in  Philadelphia  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and 
it  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that  people  like  yourselves  should  be 
familiar  with  the  hopes  which  it  represents.  Three  years  ago,  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  this  city  preparatory  to  the  Philadelphia  gatherings, 
meetings  of  men  who  were  thinking  and  inquiring  and  planning  and 
feeling  their  way.  They  called  themselves  then,  modestly,  an  Inter¬ 
denominational  Conference.  Now  they  have  met  as  a  Council,  a 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  America.  Every  one  of  the  great 
denominations  of  Christians,  except  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
has  officially  recognised  the  Council,  approved  its  constitution,  and 
accepted  membership  in  it.  It  is  not  a  federation  of  Churches,  but 
of  denominations.  It  is  made  up  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
denominations  in  their  conventions.  Each  denomination  is  entitled  to 
delegates  to  the  number  of  one  delegate  for  every  fifty  thousand 
members.  Thirts-three  denominations  are  represented  and  eighteen 
millions  of  Christian  people. 

I  was  accorded  the  very  great  honor  of  representing  the  Council 
in  its  last  public  meeting,  a  reception  tendered  to  the  delegates  by  all 
the  Churches  of  Philadelphia.  This  compliment  was  not  offered  to 
me  because  of  any  service  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  render,  but 
because  it  was  desired  to  hear  an  English  voice  and  have  the  world¬ 
wide  view  presented  by  one  who  had  seen  much  of  the  work  m  other 
lands.  For  this  movement  for  the  federation  of  Protestant  Christianity 
did  not  begin  in  America.  It  began  in  England  many  years  ago 
From  the  moment  of  the  inception  of  the  idea,  long  before  the  first 
Council  was  called  into  existence,  it  has  been  my  happy  fortune  to 
be  associated  with  the  work,  and  1  had  a  seat  upon  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  up  to  the  time  of  leaving  England. 
Representatives  of  the  National  Council  of  Great  Britain  have  visited 
with  great  results  South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  the  British  move- 
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meat  is  inBuencing  the  life  of  the  Churches  there,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if,  with  characteristic  audacity,  the  Englishman  claimed 
some  credit  for  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  movement  here.  And  it 
he  were  so  daring  you  would  have  your  answer  ready  :  It  is  not  the 
first  time  in  history  that  on  this  continent  you  have  outgrown  your 

progenitors  and  bettered  their  instruction! 

One  does  well  to  speak  within  the  bounds  of  sane  and  reasoned 
forecast.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  and 
the  promise  of  this  Council.  It  stands  tor  the  greatest  effort  toward 
the  unity  of  Christendom  which  Christendom  has  seen  since  it  first 
stood  divided  against  itself.  And  1  believe  that  I  shall  be  chargeable 
with  no  fantastic  exaggeration,  but  only  possessed  of  the  pre-vision  of 
a  daring  faith,  if  I  declare  that  in  the  magnitude  of  its  blessing  it  may 
represent  the  greatest  gift  which  America  has  yet  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  fitting  that  such  a  service  of  mankind  should  be  rendered 
by  this  great  land.  Consider  the  negative  advantages  which  this 
country  possesses  as  compared  with  England,  the  home  of  the  idea 
and  the  mother  of  the  Council.  There  is  no  State  establishment  of 
a  Church  in  this  country  to  hamper  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  debase  religion  most  in  the  hands  of  its  official  chiefs. 
John  Motley,  "  honest  John,”  now  Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn, 
has  said  that  “the  State  establishment  of  religion  has  divided  England 
into  two  hostile  camps  ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  And  that 
witness  is  true.  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  “  of  all  the  differences  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  this  is  perhaps  the  most.salient.  Half  the 
wars  of  Europe,  half  the  internal  troubles  that  have  vexed  European 
States  have  arisen  from  theological  differences  or  from  the  rival  claims 
of  Church  and  State.  This  whole  vast  chapter  of  debate  and  strife 
has  remained  virtually  unopened  in  the  United  States.  "  From  this 
point  of  view  the  way  is  clear  in  this  country.  In  England  strength 
has  been  spent  in  conflict.  The  federation  of  the  Churches  is  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Free  Churches  only.  The  Established  Church  remains 
outside.  Sacerdotalism  and  Sacramentarianism  have  their  home  inside 
■  the  Established  Church.  The  Free  Church  Councils  have  had  to 
exhaust  themselves  in  expounding  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Church. 

*  “The  American  Commonwealth."  Vol.  2,  p.  570. 
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Where  Christ  is,  there  His  Church  is,  and  there  is  His  kingdom  and 
His  power  and  His  glory.  England  has^  witnessed  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  her  greatest  son,  Gladstone  himself,  standing,  as  it  were, 
cap  in  hand  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Vatican,  asking  the  Pope  to 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  “orders”  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  From 
a  thousand  platforms  the  Free  Churchman  has  had  to  protest  that 
the  “  orders  ”  of  any  lay  preacher  on  a  village  green,  or  city  mission¬ 
ary  in  a  crime-cursed  slum,  or  teacher  of  an  infant  class  in  a  Sunaay 
School,  or  of  a  godly  old  woman  in  the  pew,  are  as  valid  as  those 
of  any  Bishop  that  ever  sat  in  St.  Augustine's  chair.  While  one-halt 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  has  been  asserting  the  dochme  of  a 
visible  Church,  an  apostolic  succession,  and  a  sacrificing  priesthood, 
the  other  half,  the  Free  Churchmen  of  the  country,  have  been  assert- 
ing  the  God-given  right  and  power  of  every  human  creature  to  come 
direct  to  a  crucified  and  risen  Christ  without  the  intervention  of 
Church  or  priest  or  rite.  These  are  not  living  issues  in  this  country. 
!r.  Mr.  Bryce’s  words,  “This  whole  vast  chapter  remains  virtually 
unopened."  The  Episcopal  Church  is  represented  in  the  Federal 
Council  Conflict  may  lie  before  us,  but  not  conflict  with  each  other. 

Positively,  the  field  which  America  presents  for  this  vast  exper¬ 
iment  in  Church  unity  shows  to  yet  more  signal  advantage. 

The  method  which  the  promoters  of  unity  have  adopted  is  that 
of  federation,  and  federation  is  the  method  through  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  genius  of  liberty  expresses  itself  in  governmental  institutions. 
This  country  has  seen  federation  at  work  on  a  scale  more  mag¬ 
nificent  than  was  ever  before  dreamed  of  in  human  history.  The 
principle  has  been  sorely  tried,  tried  by  secession  and  by  war.  To-day 
it  is  stronger  for  the  trial.  No  good  man  or  good  woman  can  be 
thankk!  for  the  dreadful  days  which  lie  behind.  Every  good  man 
and  good  woman  can  be  thankM  for  the  good  that  has  come  out  of 
them,  for  the  demonstration  given  to  this  nation  and  by  this  nation  of 
God’s  effective  purpose  in  bringing  light  out  of  darkness,  orfer  OTt  of 
chaos,  and  causing  the  wrath  of  His  enemies  to  praise  Him.  He  is 
a  poor  American  who  does  not  believe  that  the  greatness  of  this 
country  has  yet  only  reached  its  dawn. 
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Federation,  then,  is  the  method  chosen.  And  this  method  does 
not  demand  uniformity  of  creed,  identity  of  worship,  or  a  single 
organisation.  No  attempt  is  made  to  interfere  with  the  autonomy 
of  any  Church  or  of  any  body  of  Churches.  None  is  made  to  touch 
the  doctrine,  the  discipline,  the  polity  of  any.  Neither  is  there  any 
attempt  made  to  minimise  in  discussion  the  conscientious  differences 
which  separate  Churches  and  denominations.  It  is  perceived  that 
many  of  these  barriers  between  Churches  are  breaking  down  at  the 
top  and  wearing  thin  in  places,  so  tnat  already  good  men  and  true 
can  shake  hands  across  them,  and  through  them  a  brother  can  feel 
the  beating  of  a  brother’s  heart.  Yet  it  is  recognised  that  there  are 
convictions  tenaciously  and  honorably  held,  loyally  and  lovingly  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  that  these  for  the  time  being  mark  off  denomination 
from  denomination.  Such  differences  exist  for  good  and  not  for  evil. 
That  may  not  be  your  opinion,  yet  1  beg  you  to  think  about  it.  1  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  true.  To  every  one  of  the  great  historic  denom¬ 
inations  has  been  entrusted  a  special  truth,  or  a  special  way  of'holdmg 
and  presenting  truth,  which  fastens  upon  the  denomination  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  go  on  living  and  working  until  the  truth  for  which  it  stands 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  whole  Church  of  God.  Not  until  it  has 
delivered  its  message,  borne  its  witness,  done  its  work,  should  it  be 
allowed  to  pass  away.  For  the  message  and  the  witness  and  the 
work  of  all  are  needed.  There  is  no  one  point  of  view  from  which 
you  could  see  the  whole  of  this  building,  small  as  it  is.  If  you  could 
see  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  it,  you  could  not  at  the  same  time  see 
the  whole  of  the  inside !  There  is  no  one  point  of  view  from  which 
up  to  the  present  time  the  Church  has  been  able  to  see  the  whole 
temple  of  truth.  Every  point  of  view  has  been  needed,  in  an  army  it 
is  impossible  that  all  should  be  cavalry,  or  all  infantry,  or  all  artillery, 
or  all  engineers.  The  commander  knows  the  value  of  I  esprit  de 
corpSy  but  who  is  there  who  does  not  know  as  well  the  value  of 
r esprit  d’arwee  ?  "Why  should  we,  the  question  is  an  old  one, 
mis-know  one  another  for  mere  difference  of  weapon  and  of  uniform. 
Every  weapon  shall  be  a  good  weapon  if  a  strong  arm  wields  it,  and 
every  uniform  a  good  uniform  so  a  stout  heart  beats  beneath  it. 
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Federation  is  not  the  only  word  which  rings  with  the  big¬ 
ness  and  bravery  of  the  United  States.  !  have  just  used  the  word 
“absorption.”  And  if  we  say  that  federation  is  harmonious  with  the 
American  spirit,  we  must  go  on  to  add  that  absorption  is  America 
itself.  For  the  American  is  the  product  of  absorption,  and  America 
is  not  so  much  a  term  of  geography  as  of  human  spirit.  This  country 
takes  of  the  restless,  the  aspiring,  the  ambitious,  the  young,  of  every 
nation.  It  absorbs  Teuton,  Celt,  Scandinavian,  Slav;  and  it  produces, 
not  an  Englishman  with  a  dash  of  the  German  in  him,  nor  a  Dutch¬ 
man  with  traces  of  the  Italian  in  his  blood,  nor  some  other  peculiar 
person  of  that  character;  but  America  takes  them  all,  and  with  her 
climate,  her  institutions,  her  life,  that  for  which  you  have  no  name 
but  “America,”  produces  the  American,  a, new  person  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  And  so  I  conceive  of  the  Church  of  the  future,  taking 
from  all  the  Churches,  absorbing  the  best  for  which  all  the  Churches 
have  always  stood,  losing  nothing  that  has  been  worth  retaining,  and 
doing  in  her  sphere  in  America  what  America  does  m  her  own.  As 
America  has  not  lost  in  producing  the  American  that  which  is  best 
in  the  Englishman  or  the  German  or  the  Hollander,  so  the  Church 
will  not  willingly  lose  the  Episcopalian’s  reverence  for  order,  the 
Presbyterian’s  demand  for  accuracy,  the  fire  and  fervour  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist,  or  the  contribution  of  the  Congregationalist  and  Baptist  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  And  the  product  will  be,  not  an  Episcopalian 
Baptist,  or  a  Presbyterian  Methodist,  but  a  Christian,  without  adjec¬ 
tives  and  without  limitations,  heir  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a  single  Church  exhibit¬ 
ing  within  its  local  limitations  this  type  of  Christian.  For  more  than 
sixteen  years  I  was  minister  of  such  a  Church,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
claim  any  credit  for  its  organisation  and  its  spirit.  Seventy  years  ago 
Pembroke  Chapel  was  built  in  Liverpool  for  the  ministry  of  a  pro¬ 
phetic  man,  the  father  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland 
in  King  Edward’s  cabinet.  Under  its  title  deeds’^'  the  unbaptised  are 
admitted  to  full  membership  on  equal  terms  with  the  baptised.  It  is  a 

*  Corresponding.  I  suppose,  to  the  charier  oJ  incorporation  of  a  Church  in  the  Slate  of 
New  York. 
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Baptist  church,  you  undeistaEcl,  associated  like  any  other  Baptist 
church  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  practicing  Baptism  of  adults 
by  immersion,  but  admitting,  as  1  say,  the  unbaptised^on  a  common 
ground.  There  was  nothing  to  require  even  that  the  deacons  should 
be  baptised,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  deacons  had  not 
been,  it  was  the  first  Baptist  church  in  modern  times  to  take  this 
stand,  but  a  great  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  England  have  fol¬ 
lowed  its  lead,  notably  the  great  church  over  which  Dr.  Maclaren 
presided  in  Manchester  and  that  of  which  Dr.  Clifford  is  pastor  in 
London.  My  feeling  is  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  such  Church 
in  every  great  city  in  this  country.  1  do  not  say  that  there  should  not 
be  more  than  one,  but  every  city  needs  at  least  one.  1  do  not  at  the 
present  time  discuss  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  denomination, 
but  it  would  be  good  to  have  such  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
of  Christian  unity  given  in  every  important  centre  in  the  land.  And 
the  watchword  of  such  a  Church  would  be  something  like  that  which 
Charles  M.  Birreil  proclaimed  in  Liverpool  seventy  years  ago.  that 
“the  Church  of  God  below  should  be  as  broad  as  the  Church 
of  God  above,”  and  that  “  the  Church  should  not  reject  from  her 
fellowship  on  earth  those  whom  Christ  will  receive  into  fellowship 
in  heaven,” 

And  since  1  have  said  these  things  I  may  as  well  go  on  to^tell 
you  of  a  dream  of  mine,  it  is  only  a  dream,  and  perhaps  no  sufficient 
number  of  persons  are  dreaming  the  same  thing  at  the  same  lime  to 
afford  any  hope  that  it  will  materialise.  “The  dreams  that  nations 
dream  come  true  and  shape  the  world  anew,”  but  perhaps  the  dream 
of  an  individual  counts  for  nothing.  Yet,  though  it  is  only  a  vision, 
1  will  cherish  it.  For  1  have  dared  to  dream  of  some  great  Temple 
of  the  Living  God  in  this  city  of  New  York,  wherein  shall  gather 
for  worship  all  good  men  and  good  women  who  desire  only  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  shall  not  be  Protestant  nor  Catholic. 
It  shall  not  even  be  Aryan  or  Semite.  It  shall  be  built,  if  you  like, 
by  a  Christian  and  endowed  by  a  Jew.  It  shall  learn  from  the 
prophets  of  every  name  whom  God  has  sent  to  every  age  and  people, 
it  shall  hold  fellowship  with  all  who  have  purely  lived  and  bravely 
died,  it  shall  unite  all  who  love  for  the  sake  of  all  who  suffer. 
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John  Wesley  is  usually  regarded  as  orthodox  enough  for  most  of  us. 

“  1  read,"  he  says,  “  to-day  part  of  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Anto¬ 
ninus.  What  a  strange  Emperor !  And  what  a  strange  heathen ! 
Giving  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  good  things  he  enjoyed— in  par¬ 
ticular  lor  his  good  inspiration,  and  tor  twice  revealing  to  km,  m 
dreams,  things  whereby  he  was  cured  of  otherwise  incurable  dis¬ 
tempers.  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  is  one  of  those  ‘  many  ’  who 
shall  ‘come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  while  the  ‘children  of  the  Kingdom ’—nominal 
Christians— are  ‘shut  out.’  ”  In  this  temple  of  my  dreams  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  and  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  children  of  the  Kingdom, 
howsoever  called,  shall  be  in  no  wise  shut  out. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Council,  its  power  to-day,  its  promise  of 

to-morrow.  • 

This  one  thing  should  be  said.  While  we  have  talkea  of  unity, 
and  prayed  for  it,  and  planned  for  it,  and  worked  for  it,  lo !  unity  is 
already  here.  It  has  come,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  without 
observahon.  On  t'he  foreign  field  progress  toward  unity  is  amazing. 
The  missionaries  have  realized  the  need,  seen  the  opportunity,  as  wise 
men  have  responded  to  the  clear  cal!  of  duty.  Divisions  at  home 
have  represented  facts;  facts,  that  is  to  say,  of  historical  development. 
Those  “facts”  do  not  exist  in  the  foreign  lands.  There  has  been  no 
need  to  transplant  them  or  reproduce  them.  Some  of  the  differences 
of  organization  in  this  country  are  due  to  sectional  and  historic  causes. 
But  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a  southern  Chinaman  should  be  a 
northern  Presbyterian,  or  a  northern  Indian  should  be  a  southern 
Baptist!  Where  a  number  of  missionary  organisations  are  represented 
in  a  given  centre  the  monthly  meeting  is  a  meeting  of  missionaries,  not 
of  Baptist  missionaries,  or  of  Presbyterian  missionanes,  or  of  Meth¬ 
odist  missionaries,  but  of  missionaries  pure  and  simple.^  Wherever 
united  work  is  possible,  united  word  is  done.  Without  dictation  from 
officials  at  home,  without  pressure  from  home,  the  missionanes  ate 
simply  coming  together  because— why,  because  they  are  together, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  in  it !  Steps  in  the  direction  of  the  elimination 
of  denominational  characteristics  wherever  practicable  are  being 
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taken,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  ground  for  preserving 
them ;  and  a  literature  will  be  offered  to  the  converts  in  heathen  lands 
which  is  not  denominational,  but  Christian. 

At  home,  the  numerous,  powerful,  inter-denominational  organ¬ 
isations  bear  witness  to  the  same  spirit  of  unity.  Consider  the 
American  Bible  Society,  which  has  been  at  work  lot  nearly  a 
century.  It  has  distributed  eighty-two  millions  of  volumes.  Four 
times  in  its  history  it  has  made  a  systematic  attempt  to  supply  every 
needy  home  in  this  country  with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Bible  Society  is  not  denominational ;  it  is  Christian.  Consider  the 
American  Tract  Society,  which  has  completed  its  eighty-third  year. 
Its  publications  have  been  printed  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
languages.  Its  parish  is  the  world.  The  American  Tract  Society  is 
not  denominational;  it  is  Christian.  Consider  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  with  its  half  million  of  members,  with  one  in 
tour  of  the  college  students  of  the  United  States  on  its  rolls,  with  its 
railroad  department,  the  second  largest  brotheihood  in  the  world ; 
and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  attempting  the  same 
kind  of  work  for  the  young  womanhood  of  the  country.  These 
associations  are  not  denominational;  they  are  Christian.  And  such 
organisations  as  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
the  Students’  'Volunteer  Movement,  and  twenty  more  will  appeal  to 
you  as  eridences  to  your  hand,  even  if  unthought  of  until  this  moment, 
that  the  coming  unity  is  not  far  away. 

The  value  of  the  Federal  Council  considered  only  as  a 
deliberative  assembly  must  be  very  great.  The  delegates,  you  will 
recollect,  are  appointed  by  the  denominations.  There  can  only  be 
one  delegate  for  fifty  thousand  members.  !t  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  picked  men  of  the  denominations,  only  those  who  occupy 
some  position  of  prominence  and  influence,  will  stand  any  chance  of 
election.  In  sheer  weight  of  intellect  such  a  company  would  bear 
comparison  with  any  other  deliberative  assembly  of  equal  numbers 
that  could  be  brought  together  in  this  country.  With  what  a  voice 
of  authority  the  Churches  would  speak  if  the  Churches  spoke  as 
a  Church  and  v/ith  one  voice!  'There  are  certain  things  which 
depend  for  their  accomplishment  upon  the  belief  of  everybody  that 
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everybody  else  is  thinking  and  (eeling  and  ready  to  act  in  the  same 
way.  We  have  been  made  very  tired  sometimes  by  critics  telling 
us  what  the  Churches  could  do  if  they  would.  All  that  has  been 
needed  is  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  do  it  !  And 
those  who  were  willing  have  been  curiously  held  responsible  tor 
the  unwillingness  of  the  others!  But  now  think  of  the  value  of  a 
pronouncement,  carefully  considered  and  debated,  by  the  picked 
men  of  all  the  Churches,  realising  the  responsibility  which  rested 
upon  them  to  speak  in  their  organised  and  corporate  capacity  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  twenty  millions  of  Christian  people.  Think  of  therr 
united  testimony  on  such  questions  as  Labor  and  Capital ;  the  Right 
and  the  Wrong  Use  of  Sunday;  Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
and  the  Sanctity  of  Family  Life;  the  Enforcement  of  Law;  Tem¬ 
perance,  and  the  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic;  International 
Peace,  and  the  Federation  of  the  World! 

I  plead  for  your  sympathy  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  1  ask  for  your  intelligent  Interest 
in  it.  1  ask  for  more.  You  are  people  of  light  and  leading  in  the 
Churches,  of  social  position,  and  of  wealth.  1  ask  for  your  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  movement.  1  pray  you  help  it  wherever  you  can;  hinder 
it  never.  Do  not  take  upon  yourselves  the  serious  responsibility  of 
interposing  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  onward,  triumphant 
march.  But  as  you  have  prayed  and  do  pray  the  Saviour  s  prayer 
“  that  they  all  may  be  one,”  so.  I  entreat  you,  let  your  thought  and 
work  and  gifts  tend  to  the  realisation  of  this  prayer.  And  whenever 
the  appeal  is  made  to  you  and  the  opportunity  can  be  found  or  made 
—found  or  made— support  the  Federal  Council  and  hasten  the  day 
of  the  coming  unity. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  1  said  that  the  federation  movement 
began  in  England.  It  did.  But  there  were  meetings  of  Englishmen 
held  outside  England  which  prepared  the  way  for  it.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  a  number  of  preachers  and  influential  members  of  churches 
held  conference  in  Grindelwald,  in  the  far-off  Berenese  Oberland, 
with  a  view  to  the  re-union  of  Christendom.  That  was  their  modest 
and  timorous  project ;  not  the  re-union  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Eng¬ 
land;  not  even  the  re-union  of  Churches  in  Great  Britain.  Nothing 
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less  than  the  re-union  of  Christendom  would  satisfy  that  handful 
of  devout  persons.  They  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me,  even  m 
those  early  days  of  my  ministry,  to  join  them,  and  I  accepted  their 
invitation,  though  that  dash  of  commonsense  which  is  the  misfortune 
of  my  birth  told  me  that  it  was  magnificent,  but  not  war.  Well,  we 
gathered  together  there  for  several  successive  summers,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Wetterhorn;  and  we  did  not  re-unite  Christendom! 
We  prepared  the  way,  however,  for  the  Federation  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  direct  and  vital 
connection  between  the  Grindelwald  Conference  and  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  But  to  my  story : 
One  Sunday  evening  Pere  Hyacinthe  preached  to  us.  I  can  see 
the  scene  again.  The  poor  little  Zwinglian  Chapel,  with  its  white¬ 
washed  walls,  squat,  ugly,  with  its  oil  lamps,  reeking  atmosphere, 
and  the  perspiration  pouring  down  our  cheeks,  and  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  in  the  egg-shell  pulpit,  his  shoulders  bent  lest  his 
head  should  strike  the  roof,  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Pere,  once  the 
most  famous  preacher  m  Europe,  the  favorite  preacher  of  Pope  Pious 
IX,  before  he  seceded  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with 
Dr.  Dollinger  attempted  to  found  the  Old  Catholic  Communion. 
And  the  very  walls  quivered  under  the  impact  of  his  eloquence  as 
he  declared  to  us— he  spoke  to  us  in  French,  but  even  those  who 
could  not  follow  his  passion  felt  that  he  spoke  as  one  inspired 
“In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Church  saved  Christianify  by  separa¬ 
tion.  In  the  twentieth  century,  Christianity  will  saoe  the  Churches 
by  bringing  them  together.  ”  The  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  in  our 
midst.  The  Churches  need  to  be  saved.  Not  denominationalism 
will  save  them,  but  Christianity.  Christianity  will  save  the  Churches 
by  bringing  them  together.  And  I  would  have  you  looK  forward 
hopefully,  longingly,  to  the  day  when  the  other  sheep  Christ  has, 
not  of  this  fold,  shall  hear  His  voice,  and,  however  many  folds  there 
may  be,  “  they  shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd. 
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THE  REDISCOVERED  LOST  PRAYER. 


"Father,  I  pray  Thee  .  .  that  they  all  may  he  oiie."-John  17:  20,  21. 

Prayers  are  prophecies  of  the  future.  This  loat  great  prayer  o 
.lesus  Is  a  prophecy.  There  was  a  day  when  it  lived  in  the  toarts  “ 
the  disciples.  Pentecost  made  it  a  reality.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  at  hand.  They  all  were  one. 

The  Intensity  of  the  enthusiasm  conquered.  Flesh  and  blood 
made  one  supreme  effort  and  won.  It  life  could  be  determined 
by  one  effort  men  would  be  angels.  It  is  because  life’s  conquest  is 
determined  by  "patient  continuance  in  well-doing"  that  men  fall  a- 
low  the  man.  Rival  factions,  robber  synods,  forged  decretals,  sec¬ 
tarian  battles,  hingdoms  of  tbls  world  bury  prayers,  brealt  prophe¬ 
cies,  destroy  brotherhood.  It  was  thus  that  the  prayer  of  Jesus  was 
lost  to  human  consciousness. 

But  Ideals,  once  planted,  are  as  Immortal  as  man.  The  man  and 
'he  ideal  are  inseparable.  The  gi'eat  central  character  of  human 
history  comprehends  the  great  central  Ideal  of  humanity.  The  name 
of  Jesus  stands  above  every  name  because  His  Ideal  is  over  all.  Blur 
the  name,  obscure  the  character,  and  the  ideal  loses  Its  power,  ^  Ke- 
lerse  the  process  and  the  ideal  stands  out  clear  to  human 
ness.  The  persistent  search  after  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
led  to  a  rediscovery  of  that  prayer  which  has  been  lost  tor  ages  the 
prayer  of  Jesus  for  unity. 

h  CHRIST'S  PURPOSE— A  KINGDOM. 

The  great  impress  of  that  Character  is  an  impress  of  love,  Jesus 
Christ  stands  supreme  in  the  realm  of  moral  character  and  lifs.  ^  His 
life  was  a  life  of  loving  fellowship  with  men.  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  love  one  another.  He  told  them  it  they  did  love  one  another  the 
world  would  know  them  to  be  His  disciples.  Rising  out  of  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  life  of  Jesus  the  dominating  note  in  human  society  has 

become  the  note  of  love.  ..i.  . 

The  great  purpose  tor  which  Jesus  Christ  gave  His  life  was  ftat 
there  might  he  realized  on  this  earth  a  kingdom  of  brothers,  a  king¬ 
dom  In  which  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  shoidd 
prevail.  The  law  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  law  which  He 
sought  to  inculcate  in  others  was  a  law  of  brotherhood.  When  the 
Priest  and  the  Levlte  passed  by  the  man  stripped  of  Ms  raiment, 
Jesus  pointed  to  the  Samaritan  as  the  man  who  had  within  him  the 
elements  of  brotherhood.  When  John  would  call  down  Sre  upon  the 
Samaritans,  Jesus  said;  "John,  you  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  spirit  you  are  harboring  in  your  soul.  You  are  cultivating  a 


spirit  ol  hatred  and  ot  murder;  you  should  he  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  love  which  expresses  itself  in  human  sympathy  and  brotherhood.  ’ 

Here  then  Is  a  fundamental  truth.  -Whatever  mlatcs  the  law  of 
tn-otherhood  violates  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  In  our  churches, 
the  ordinances  in  the  churches,  the  ministries  which  have  grown  up 
in  connection  with  organized  Christianity,  whatever  in  all  these 
things  antagonizes  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  antagonizes  the  spirit 
ot  Jesus  Christ  The  church,  the  ordinances,  the  ministries  are 
means  to  an  end.  The  great  end  and  aim  of  organized  Christianity  is 
a  kingdom  of  brothers. 

The  test  of  every  action  put  forth  In  the  name  of  Christ  is  this. 
Does  it  make  tor  brotherhood?  Does  it  bind  men  together  or  keep 
men  apart?  By  this  test  the  character  ot  life  is  to  be  determined. 
Whatever  unifles  men;  takes  away  barriers,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  Christ  Whatever  disintegrates,  keeps  men  apart,  creates  pre¬ 
judice  and  engenders  strife.  Is  destructive  to  the  law  of  Christ  To 
mould  all  men  into  one  great  brotherhood  was  the  great  ideal  for 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  His  life. 

The  conscience  of  Christendom  is  disturbed.  The  Christ  ideal  is 
inseparable  from  the  Christ.  To  reject  the  ideal  Is  to  reject  the 
Christ.  And  Christians  are  rejecting  the  ideal;  refusing  to  be  one; 
turning  away  from  brotherhood.  Dr.  McQarvey,  who  recently  tor- 
.sook  the  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Catholic,  is  not  a  sinner  above 
all  others.  He  is  simply  a  conspicuous  Illustration  of  a  universal 
sin  in  the  churches. 

That  universal  sin  is  e-.rdusiveness.  John  hurled  his  scorn  at 
U.  Jesus  broke  down  the  middle  wall  and  rent  the  veil.  Paul  defied 
the  circumcising  herd.  The  sin  abides.  Dr.  McGarvey  wants  the  in¬ 
ner  and  outer  courts  preserved.  The  Society  of  Friends  close  their 
ears  to  “hirelings.”  The  rest  of  us  are  equally  hard  of  heart. 

This  exclusive  idea  crept  into  the  church  very  early.  Peter  was 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Tlie  prince  had  exclusive  privileges.  Like 
the  old  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  is  a  fiction  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  But  when  the  empire  became  Christian  fictions  were  realities. 
The  religion  of  the  emperor  became  the  religion  of  the  empire. 
Church  and  empire  were  one.  When  an  exclusive  church  was  hacked 
up  by  an  exclusive  empire,  to  trespass  meant  death. 

The  Great  Reformation  changed  relations  but  not  the  principle 
of  exclusiveness.  Instead  of  church  and  empire  there  were  churches 
and  states.  But  brotherhood  was  forgotten  and  Christ  turned  into 
an  approving  witness. 

The  persecuted  of  every  church  fled  to  America  to  get  away  from 
each  other.  The  colonies  were  exclusive.  It  was  stay  out,  suffer  or 
bow  down.  Finally  through  sheer  necessity  the  exclusive  idea  was 
broken  down  in  civil  relations.  The  advancing  spirit  of  freedom 
spread  all  over  the  world.  The  colonies  were  caged.  State  churches 
were  caged.  That  remnant  of  the  brute  in  religion — exclusiveness, 


was  caged.  There  is  no  violation  or  physical  life  because  of  religious 
beliefs  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world. 

But  a  nciv  method  of  intolerance  developed.  The  churches  dis¬ 
covered  a  way  of  evading  the  law.  They  were  compelled  by  civil  law 
to  live  together  in  harmony.  They  decided,  however,  to  keep  a  full- 
blooded,  well-developed  bull-dog  for  exclusive  purposes  at  the  door. 
It  is  make  peace  with  the  dog  or  stay  out.  Religious  inhumanity  has 
been  driven  to  bay  and  shut  up  securely  within  the  churches.  Th3 
imperative  duty  is  to  drive  Inhumanity  to  the  desert  and  to  open 
wide  the  doors  to  human  brotherhood. 


11.  THE  TROUBLED  CONSCIENCE. 

The  rediscovered  lost  prayer  of  Jesus  has  roused  the  conscience 
of  Christendom  out  of  sleep.  Christians  are  troubled  at  the  sad 
spectacle.  They  are  saying;  “Jesus  Christ,  our  Master,  prayed  that 
we  might  be  brothers.  We  have  been  to  each  other  as  the  bitterest 
of  enemies.  We  are  unreconciled  to-day  and  our  doors  are  locked  se¬ 
curely  against  each  other.  We  have  been  excluding  one  another 
until  the  family  of  God  is  divided  on  earth.  We  have  forgotten  the 
prayer  of  our  Master.”  The  great  leaders  are  crying  aloud,  “Take 
away  the  brute  exclusiveness  from  the  doors  of  the  house  of  God. 

DEAN  FREMANTLE,  of  the  Church  of  England,  said  to  the  Btudents 
of  Harvard  University:  “There  is  nothing  which  hinders  the  social  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  church  so  much  as  our  divisions.”  “Unity  and  unity  which 
can  he  seen  and  recognized  is  an  imperative  demand.” 

DEAN  HODGES.  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
says;  “The  problems  which  perplex  us  are  still  unsolved  chiefly  because 
the  ^eat  Christian  forces  cannot  or  do  not  work  together.”  “It  is  of  no 
avail  to  point  to  our  general  spiritual  agreement  and  to  our  Invisible 
union.  When  that  agreement  and  union  are  real  enough  to  amount  to 
something  they  will  certainly  bring  us  together.” 

PROF.  CHAS.  W.  SHIELDS,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  pointedly 
says-  “The  so-called  Christian  unity  of  the  invisible  church  does  not  meet 
the  social  exigency  of  the  churches.”  “The  invisible  unity  must  become 

DR  FLOYD  W.  TOMKINS,  of  Holy  Trinity  P.  E.  Church,  Phila¬ 

delphia  says:  “We  are  not  truly,  brothers.  Christianity  is  divided  up  into 
hostile  camps  which  not  only  have  little  intercourse  with  one  another, 
but  are  actually  ready  to  attack  each  other.” 

PRES  HENRY  M.  BOOTH,  Auhum  Tkeohgical  Seminary,  speaks  to  tne 
heart:  "l’  am  a  Prebbyterlan,  not  only  by  birth,  but  also  by  gonylctlon. 
But  I  do  not  expect  to  be  a  Presbyterian  nor  anything  ol  the  kind  In 
Heaven  And  a-B  my  sun  grows  larger  and  more  mellow  toward  Its  setting 
I  would  gladly  exchange  everything  that  Is  not  easeutlally  Christian  tor  a 
tew  days  ot  Heaven  on  earth  in  the  unity  and  peace  ol  the  church  ol  Sod. 

PRES.  WM.  G.  BALLBNTINE,  Oterlin  Colkga  {Cong.),  cuts  to  toa 
heart:  "To  most  people  It  seems  a  far  more  hopelul  uudertaklng  to  con¬ 
vert  the  heathen  tlinu  to  persuade  Christians  to  give  up  their  prejudk-es. 

DR  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD,  author  ol  "  The  Omfel  for  on  Age  of 
T'ailh"  (Coap.),  says:  "The  divisions  are  all  external.  They  are  in  most 


cases  the  result  of  disloyalty  to  Christ  rather  than  of  loyalty  to  Him. 
They  are  the  remnants  ol  barbarism  In  the  acclety  that  bears  the  name 
of  Christ;  they  are  the  results  of  the  paganism  which  conquered  the 
church  when  it  was  supposed  to  have  conquered  Rome.”  "The  church 
within  the  church  during  all  these  Christian  centuries  has  been  trying  to 
slough  off  its  heathen  skin.” 

DR.  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN.  many  years  pastor  First  Baptist 
Church,  Philadelphia:  "Observe  with  grief  and  shame  the  disunity  of  the 
organized  church.”  "Taking  everything  Into  account  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  sectarianism  is  the  church’s  mightiest  obstacle  In  her  march 
to  the  City  of  the  Foundations.” 

These  witnesses  are  not  novices;  they  are  recognized  leaders. 
Pacing  eternity  they  have  borne  testimony  that  they  have  given  the 
Ijest  years  of  their  lives  to  the  defence  of  much  that  must  die  and 
ought  to  die  speedily.  With  one  accord  they  appeal  for  brotherhood, 
an  inclusive  church.  They  are  heart-sick  of  exclusion. 

m.  THE  VIOLATED  LAW. 

The  rediscovery  of  that  lost  prayer  of  Jesus  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  men  have  been  trying  to  do  through  the  centuries  what 
God  never  presumed  to  do— force  the  conscience  of  man.  "Believe 
what  you  are  asked  to  believe  or  stay  out”  is  the  way  the  churches 
have  been  making  proclamation  to  society.  The  method  of  the 
churches  Is  opposed  to  the  method  of  God.  By  just  so  much  as  a 
man  is  loyal  to  his  sect  by  just  so  much  is  he  cut  off  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  loyalty  to  universal  brotherhood. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  asserted,  that  the  church  is  a  divine  institn- 
f/cH.  Let  it  be  so.  It  is  no  diviner  than  God.  And  God  never  vio¬ 
lated  human  rights.  The  church  can  claim  no  rights  for  Itself  which 
God  denies  to  Himself.  However  divine  the  church  may  be  it  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  God.  God  does  not  create  an  institution  to  reverse  the 
order  of  His  creation.  Freedom  of  conscience  is  the  Inalienable 
birthright  of  the  human  soul.  The  freedom  which  God  gave  to  man 
can  never  be  taken  away  from  him  by  any  institution,  not  even  a 
church.  Whenever  a  chui’ch  seeks  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
man  it  departs  from  its  divine  mission  and  violates  the  rights  of  man. 

The  divinity  of  the  church  must  rest  upon  the  divinity  of  its  life. 
Fruit  is  the  test  of  fact.  As  love  to  man  was  declared  by  Jesus  to 
be  the  final  and  ultimate  test  of  love  to  God,  so  brotherhood  real¬ 
ized  is  the  final  and  ultimate  test  of  the  divinity  of  the  church. 

The  church  is  not  only  a  divine  institution  entering  into  the 
realm  of  human  rights.  It  is  also  a  social  i7istiUiti07!  entering  into 
the  realm  of  human  brotherhood.  The  churches  in  the  name  of  the 
church  radiate  into  human  society.  Social  means  are  employed  to 
attach  the  outsider  to  the  organization  or  to  have  the  stranger  come 
in  to  worship.  Social  ties  are  established;  friendships  formed;  hu¬ 
man  relationships  begotten. 

Then  comes  the  crisis.  The  individual  conscience  comes  face  to 


face  witii  the  corporate  conscience  ol  the  charch.  It  the^  IndWdual 
conscience  harmonizes  with  the  corporate  conscience  all  is  weil.  If 
mere  is  conflict,  the  whole  order  of  social  life  is  jeopardised  for  the 
individual.  The  brute  exeiusiveness  has  no  conscience.  Through 
the  cehturies  he  has  seen  families  rent  asunder;  home  ties  broken; 
friendships  dissolved;  yet  he  is  true  to  his  church.  And  the  church 
has  appointed  him  to  violate  the  laws  of  life,  brotherhood  and  love, 
and  to  be  dumh  to  the  last  prayer  of  the  Master,  “Father,  I  pray  thee 
that  they  all  may  be  one.” 

Do  you  ask,  how  this  is  possible?  The  answer  is  ready.  We 
will  follow  the  method  of  the  legal  fraternity  and  suppose  a  case. 
Suppose  I  am  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  or  pastor  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  or  Methodist  or  Lutheran  or  Reformed  or  any  such  church 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  visits  me  with  a  view  to 
admission.  I  tell  him  that  he  must  be  baptized  with  water;  take 
bread  and  wine  after  I  have  prostrated  myself  before  them  or  blessed 
them.  But  he  says;  “I  love  God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  righteous- 
ness  My  family  and  friends  are  all  with  you.  I  also  would  like 
fellowship,  but  my  conscience  does  not  approve  of  the  material 
forms,”  Then  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  church  I  must  say:  vou 

cannot  enter  here.”  _  , 

Suppose  I  am  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church.  An  Bp.seopallan  or 
Presbyterian  or  Lutheran  or  Methodist  or  Catholic  desires  admission. 

I  inform  them  that  they  must  be  baptized.  ''But,”  they 

have  been  baptized  upon  a  profession  of  faith  and  not  in  In.ancy. 

Must  we  be  baptized  again?”  To  which  I  must  say:  Yes  we  do 

not  recognize  yonr  form  of  baptism  as  baptism.  You  must  be  im¬ 
mersed.”  “But,”  say  they,  "our  consciences  do  not  approve.  W 
cannot  conform  without  feeling  ourselves  to  be  hypocrites.  W 
would  like,  however,  to  be  in  the  fellowship  with  our  family  and 
Mends.”  Then  I  must  respond:  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  cannot 
enter  here.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Society  of  Friends  are  equally 
cruel  One  excludes  for  one  reason;  the  other  tor  another 
The  sacred  relations  of  life  joined  to  love  for  God  and  Jasus  Chris, 
count  for  naught.  Prom  A  to  Z  the  sects  ail  make  the  final  and  ul¬ 
timate  test  of  Christianity  to  rest  upon  a  material  symbol  or  the  lack 

"The  picture  of  that  excluded,  sorrowful  multitude  1= 

Thpv  go  away  saying:  "We  thought  the  churches  we.e  for  those 
l^hZrZ  and  beiieved  on  His  Son.  We  love  and  ^ 

«  have  been  told  we  cannot  enter.  Can  it  be  that  Jesus  would  shut 

™nd  with  burning  heart  and  troubled  conscience  Ohrirtlan 
m.ders  lift  UD  the  appeal  to  heaven,  “Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead. 
Is  there  no  place  In  all  this  earth  where  a 

with  men  and  worship  God  as  a  free  man?  U  (Sere  ..o  p.d«  me 


n  man  am  minister  as  priest  or  rector  or  pastor  or  speaker  wltliout  vlo- 
luMnp  the  Uw  of  human  hrotherlwodr  The  silent  heavens  make  answer-. 
“None,  absolutely  none.” 

Do  you  think  the  case  overdrawn?  Then  hear  Dean  Fremantle: 
•■Wherever  systems  and  ordinances  are  considered  to  hold  an  abso¬ 
lute  position,  they  become  dangerous  to  the  Christian  life,”  As  an 
ardent  churchman,  he  nevertheless  feels  that  the  ■'superstitious,  sec¬ 
tarian  and  tyrannous  conditions  imposed  upon  the  ordinances  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  may  justify  men  in  declining  their  use 

altogether.”  ,  ,, 

For  what  purpose  was  the  church  established  and  the  ordinances 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  instituted?  Was  it  not  to  help 
men  climb  the  ladder  of  life  to  God?  But  the  church  has  become  the 
churches  and  the  ordinances  have  become  harriers  and  burdens.  Were 
they  not  made  like  the  Sabbath  for  man  but  have  we  not  tried  to 
make  men  for  them?  There  is  a  legend  of  one  Procrustes  by  name 
He  had  a  bad.  Whoever  visited  him  was  assigned  to  that  bed.  If 
too  long,  the  man  was  cut  oft.  If  too  short,  stretched  out.  The  man 
to  sleep  in  that  bed  must  fit  the  bed.  Procrustes  has  had  many  imi¬ 
tators.  The  Pharisees  sawed  men  off  or  stretched  them  out  to  fit 
their  ideas  of  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  denounced  them.  It  He  were  here 
to-day.  He  would  say  to  these  Christian  Pharisees:  "The  church  and 
her  ordinances  were  made  for  man  but  you  have  tried  to  mutilate 
the  consciences  of  men  to  fit  your  forms.  Brotherhood  is  superior  to 
baptism  and  conscience  more  sacred  than  bread  and  wine.  Woe  un¬ 
to  you  sticklers  for  forms  and  ceremonies?  Ye  too  have  neglected 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment  and  mercy  and  faith.’’ 

Prof.  Rauschenbusch,  a  Baptist,  boldly  declares;  "This  Christian 
ceremonial  system  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  against  which 
the  prophets  protested;  with  a  tew  verbal  changes  their  invectives 
would  still  apply.”  Let  anyone  make  the  test.  The  truth  will  be  ap¬ 
parent.  Then  turn  to  the  words  of  Micah  about  what  the  Lord  re- 
ouires.  The  words  of  Jesus  will  be  lull  of  illumination:  "This  is 
my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.” 
And  the  prayer  of  Jesus  will  appeal  to  the  lieart  for  fulfilment, 
■■Father,  I  pray  thee  that  they  all  may  be  one.” 

Prof.  Shields,  of  Princeton,  asks  the  Question,  “Are  we  never  to 
see  the  so-called  Christian  denominations  combining  as  united 
churches  in  one  church?”  This  heart-searching  Question  is  for  us 
to  answer.  Christ  prayed  that  such  might  be  the  realized  life  of 
those  who  professed  to  follow  Him — ■■All  one.”  A  kingdom  of  bi  oth¬ 


ers. 
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TWENTY  CENTURIES  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

“All  wilh  one  accord  in  one  place.”— Acts  l:  l. 


Chrislianlty  presents  a  paradox.  A  rclwon  designed  hg  its  famid- 
er  to  mnlte  men  brothers  has  bceome  an  obstruetian  to  lunuin  brother¬ 
hood.  The  Church  Historian  blushes  at  the  recoril  and  recoils  as  he 
attempts  to  classity  the  factions.  The  Philosopher  asks:  "What  is 
Christianity?”  Christians  of  a  former  age  would  disown  those  ot 
the  present.  And  the  fathers  still  put  the  children’s  teeth  on  edge. 

Lessing's  challenge  cannot  be  ignored.  “The  Christian  Religion 
has  been  tried  tor  eighteen  centuries,  and  the  Religion  of  Christ  re¬ 
mains  to  be  tried."  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  lecturing 
at  0,aford,  said:  "There  is  a  great  shadow  which  follows  every 
movement  in  the  world  and  troubles  it.  Such  a  shadow  waits  upon 
religion  I  shall  venture  to  call  It  religionism.  It  is  an  absolute  toe 
of  all  morality  and  ot  all  true  religion.  It  is  religion  de-ethicised. 

Twenty  centuries  ago  on  the  day  ot  Pentecost  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  and  vicinity  were  assembled  in  one  place  m  one  Spirit. 
Twenty  centuries  after  it  is  impossible  to  Snd  the  Christians  as- 
pembled  with  one  accord  in  any  city. 

Wliat  a  paradox!  Twenty  centuries  after  Pentecost  it  is  neces- 
sa-y  to  plead  with  Christians  for  brotherhood;  to  plead  for  respect 
for  the  prayer  ot  Christ;  to  plead  for  the  "one  accord”  of  Pentecost 
And  the  plea  is  not  for  uniformity.  No!  The  plea  is  intelligent. 

ruiformlty  is  a  violation  ot  God's  law  for  life.  The  plea  is  for  unity 
m  variety  and  diversity  in  unity.  The  plea  is  for  a  welcome  tor 
every  Christian  in  the  folds  of  every  Christian  orgamzatmn  because 
he  is  a  Christian.  The  plea  is  for  the  removal  ot  exclusion  clauses. 
The  plea  is  that  Phristiom  mag  not  be  treated  as  crimiaols  or  moral  in- 
eompelents  bg  other  Ohristians.  The  plea  is  tor  the  realization  of  the 
Christianity  ot  Christ— the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotheihood 
of  man. 

3.  THE  SAD  CONDITION. 

something  is  wrong.  We  all  feel  It.  Dr.  .Tohn  O.  Gibson 
(Fresh  )  in  opening  the  Great  Interdenominational  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  at  Shanghai,  China,  in  1907,  touched  the  "open  ^ 

world  ”  He  said;  "There  is  one  defect  ot  which  we  cannot  think 
without  pain  and  shame.  While  planting  the  church  we  have  also 
reproduced  in  China  our  unhappy  divisions  of  V^estern  Christianity^ 
Will  not  this  Centenary  Conference  set  itseK  earnestly  to  light  the 

^'Tnd  what  is  this  wrong?  Let  me  tell  yon.  You  remember  a 
tew  years  ago  the  Great  Powers  of  Kurope  were  contemplating  a 


oartitloning  of  China,  a  clivldlng  it  up  among  themselves.  The  pro¬ 
test  on  the  part  of  Christendom  was  mighty.  What  happens?  This; 
Thmr.  same  clmrchet  tliat  pmtestal  against  tlie  Mviilng  of  (Jhuia  among 
the  millms  Imce  done  the  tnek  themselves.  Cuba,  Porto  Bioo  et  al., 
shared  the  same  fate.  Each  denomination  or  sect  has  agreed  to  take 
a  certain  section  of  the  heathen  country  for  itself.  And  of  course 
stay  out  of  each  other’s  sections. 

That  loolts  innocent  and  charitable  on  the  face.  But  look  deep¬ 
er  What  is  the  result?  This:  The  man  in  a  Presbyterian  division 
will  be  compelled  to  become  a  Presbyterian  or  stay  out  of  organized 
Christianity  or  move  into  another  division.  The  same  in  a  Baptist 
or  anv  other  sectarian  section.  Instead  of  giving  them  the  Gospel 
and  allowing  freedom  of  conscience,  the  sects  have  entered  into  an 
alliance  to  force  them  to  eat  a  sectarian  stone  and  be  thankful  for  the 
stone  That  is  a  strange  etJiie  which  will  allow  a  Christian  to  sell  the 
soul  of  a  heathen  and  chain  him  to  a  eouiitim  that  would  he  intolerable 
slaverv  for  himself.  If  it  won’t  make  any  ditteronce  to  the  heathen, 
why  should  it  make  any  difference  to  the  Christian  sects  at  home’.’ 
And  if  not,  vrhy  this  shameful  spectacle  of  a  divided  Christendom? 

In  all  candor.  Is  it  right?  not  even  to  ask,  Is  it  Christian?  A  dis- 
linguished  clergyman  in  the  Bast  on  being  informed  of  the  matter 
said:  “Why  I  did  not  know  anything  like  that  was  going  on.”  Then 
dropping  his  head,  he  said,  thoughtfully:  "I  do  not  like  that.”  Most 
assuredly  not!  Honest  men  do  not  like  immoral  methods  in  -work. 
No  wonder  Dean  Premantle  declares  that  “an  ecclesiastical  consci¬ 
ence  is  a  perverted  conscience;  it  is  sure  to  come  into  conflict  at  some 
point  with  straightforward  moraiity." 

The  plea  of  Churn  is  pathetic.  After  having  received  the  Christian 
impulse  from  America  she  sends  back  word  to  America  praying  that 
she  may  have  Christianity  and  not  Sectarianism.  “Go  home  and  tell 
your  people  to  set  us  free,”  is  the  message  that  waits  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Christians  of  America.  For  some  reason  it  is  preserved  like 
canned  goods  for  future  use  in  the  Centenary  Missionary  Conference 
Seport.  Perhaps  the  laity  are  not  prepared  to  hear  such  a  message. 
They  are  too  bigoted.  They  prefer  to  spend  J240,000  to  send  200  men 
to  China  and  be  dumb  as  to  what  'was  done.  Perhaps;  but  if  so, 
husinccs  men  must  have  lost  their  business  sense. 

If  something  is  not  done,  China  will  do  something  herself.  One 
of  the  delegates  to  Shanghai  says  that  Western  China  is  on  the  verge 
of  Chrislian  Unity.  Dr.  John  C.  Gibson  (Presb.)  declared  at  the 
Shanghai  conference.  “There  must  be  not  less  than  fifty  Independent 
sections  of  the  church  in  China.  There  can  be  no  justification  for 
the  existence  ot  fifty  church  bodies  in  China,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
excuse  for  It.  Chinese  Christians  feel,  and  not  without  justice,  that 
the  foreign  missionaries  are  the  sources  and  are  the  cause  of  the 
perpetuatloa  of  division." 

Di.  Fioyd  Tomkins  speaks  feelingly.  “We  go  on  witli  cur  eyes 
shut,  sending  missionaries  to  foreign  lands;  each  with  liis  denomina¬ 
tional  bias,  deliberately  multiplying  In  new  lands  our  hateful  names 
of  separation  and  distinction.” 


Perhaps  the  Christians  of  America  feel  like  David  Harum,  that 
“ft  reasonable  amount  of  fleas  is  good  for  a  dog — they  keep  him  f  m 
broodin’  on  bein’  a  dog.” 

Why  can’t  wa  send  missionaries  with  the  Gospel  and  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  freedom  of  conscience  in  sectaidan  formulas?  V/hy  repeat 
the  travesty  of  religion  by  “compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proso* 
lyte?”  Why?  Because  we  can’t  persuade  ourselves  to  drive  the  brute 
exclusiveness  out  of  our  hearts  and  out  of  our  churches  at  home. 

True,  a  division  of  territory  is  better  than  the  old  method  of 
“every  fellow  for  himself.”  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  compelled  to 
nclcnowledge  that  the  best  GJiristianity  can  present  to  the  world  is  the 
spectacle  of  an  armed  truce  of  sectarians.  And  this  armed  truce  made 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  consciences  of  men  called  heathen.  The  best 
the  sectarians  can  do  is  to  say:  “Baptists,  you  take  that  slice  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Presbyterians,  you  hold  that  section.  Episcopalians,  that  is 
your  portion.  Methodists,  you  rouse  things  yonder.  The  rest  do  the 
same.  Now,  remember,  stay  in  your  own  territories.  Don’t  invade 
or  you  will  be  invaded.” 

Without  a  doubt  the  bast  is  poor  indeed.  According  to  Boyd  Car¬ 
penter,  it  is  "the  shadow  of  religion.”  Prof.  Josiah  Royee,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  speaking  of  “The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty”  observes,  “that  in 
history  there  has  often  been  a  serious  tension  between  the  interests 
of  religion  and  those  of  morality.  One  of  the  greatest  and  hardest 
discoveries  of  the  human  mind  has  been  the  discovery  of  how  to 
reconcile,  not  religion  and  science,  but  religion  and  morality.”  Tim 
present  religious  situation  is  witness  to  this  truth. 

IL  THE  PATHETIC  CHILDISHNESS  OF  ACTION. 

Some  few  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
Each  party  set  forth  the  maximum  of  what  it  would  give  up.  As 
one  thinks  seriously,  he  is  reminded  of  how  childhood  perpetuates 
itself  in  manhood.  Recall  how  we  used  to  quarrel  over  what  seems 
so  trifling.  Some  boy  would  say,  “Oh,  go  on.  Give  up.  Let’s  play!  ’ 
To  which  the  reply  was:  “I  won’t.  Let  him  give  up.  I’m  not  going 
to  give  up  everything.  He  thinks  I  must  always  give  up  to  him.” 

And  those  boys  of  old  were  as  sincere  and  as  serious  as  any  sec¬ 
tarians  of  to-day.  The  picture  of  those  Christians  praying  for  unity 
is  easily  imagined.  They  are  all  praying  in  sincerity  the  same 
prayer,  “0,  Lord,  bless  thy  people  with  peace  and  bring  them  into 
one  flock  with  one  Shepherd.  Help  those  who  have  difficulty  ot 
yielding  their  wills.  Help  them  to  give  up.  Persuade  them  of  their 
errors  on  certain  points.  0,  Lord,  our  denomination  will  be  true  to 
thee.  We  will  not  give  up.” 

You  can  see  them  rise  from  their  knees.  The  Catholic  says. 
“Brethren,  the  Church  awaits  to  welcome  you.  Come  and  bow  down 
and  confess  your  sins.”  The  Episcopalian  straightens  and  says, 
“We  arc  just  as  much  of  a  Church  as  you  are.  We  can  trace  our  suc¬ 
cession  back  to  the  Apostles.”  The  Baptist  joins  in,  “Our  principles 
have  been  cherished  thro  the  centuries  and  are  the  principles  of  the 


Apoatolic  Church.”  The  Quaker  declares,  “V/e  have  the  witness  of 
ihe  Spirit.”  And  so  the  vanity  and  boasting  continue. 

Finally  the  Catholic  leaps  into  the  arena.  “I  can.  give  up  every 
thing  except  infallibility.  I  can’t  and  won’t  give  up  that.”  The 
Episcopalian  squares  himself,  ‘T  can  give  up  all  except  the  Historic 
Episcopate.”  In  leaps  the  Baptist,  “I  can  give  up  all  except  Baptism.” 
The  Apostlfe  of  Non-Resistance  affirms,  ‘T  have  given  up  about  every 
thing  except  the  benches  and  the  fire.”  It  is  the  principle  of  “the 
chip.”  “the  ultimatum.”  A  sect  has  no  spinal  column  or,  if  it  has,  it 
never  bends.  It  has  become  petrified. 

Poor,  blind  guides  that  we  are.  We  convert  the  loving  Father 
into  a  tyrannical  God.  We  turn  our  backs  upon  human  brotherhood 
c-nd  address  the  Tyrant,  “0  God,  we  are  defending  thee  and  thy  cause 
and  we  will  not  yield  to  these  stiff-necked  and  unregenerate  sub¬ 
jects.” 

And  the  loving  Father  has  been  calling  down  thro  the  centuries 
to  our  deaf  ears,  “My  children,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  up  respect 
for  your  consciences.  I  ask  you  to  have  sufficient  respect  for  your¬ 
selves  to  respect  the  consciences  of  your  neighbors.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  the  loving  Father  than  to  look 
upon  His  disputing,  quarreling,  unreconcilable  children,  listening  to 
their  defiant  words,  “I  won’t  be  one  with  him.  I  won’t  let  him  into 
my  church.  He  don’t  do  what  I  want  him  to  do.”  And  bow  grieved 
miist  the  Spirit  be  as  He  fails  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  better  to 
be  a  brother  than  to  be  a  master.  For  to  be  a  brother  is  to  be  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  one’s  self;  like  God,  free  in  the  midst  of  the  free.  In  spite 
of  our  sneers  at  thome  about  infallibility,  every  sect  practices  and 
holds  to  the  same  thing.  Every  soct  has  some  infallihle  ihiny,  soim- 
thiiuj  thet  cannot  be  vhatiijcd,  not  even  io  save  love  from  death. 

The  social  unrest  of  the  age  makes  the  religious  situation  move 
serious.  When  class  is  arrayed  against  class  and  doubt  and  distrust 
are  abroad,  the  bond  which  binds  men  in  faith  to  God  should  be 
strong  and  secure.  That  bond  is  the  Church.  The  Church?  Sad  as 
ii  is  to  be  compelled  to  confess  it,  the  Church  has  no  organized  ex¬ 
istence.  The  jartjon  of  soeiiil  systems  is  met  with  a  janm  of  sectarian 
systems,  each  in  antagonism  to  the  other.  In  sullen  silence  the  Labor 
Union  and  Capitalistic  Trust  are  saying:  “Go  home  and  settle  your 
own  differences  before  you  try  to  settle  ours.”  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins 
says  with  truth:  “We  talk  about  arbitration  in  labor  disputes  and 
with  reason.  But  suppose  some  earnest  striker  should  say  to  us. 
'Here,  you  Christians,  you  are  wasting  millions  of  dollars  because  of 
your  miserable  divisions  and  you  know  it.  Why  do  you  not  submit 
your  differences  to  arbitration  and  get  rid  of  them.’  It  would  be  an 
appeal  hard  to  answer.” 

All  oblivious  of  the  cheap  vanity  and  empty  profession  we  keep 
on  singing: 


“We  are  not  divided,  all  one  body  we: 

One  in  faith  and  doctrine,  one  in  charity.” 


“Not  divided?”  “One  in  cbarity?”  It  is  false.  We  Imow  it,  and 
God  also.  Kow  can  it  be  true  when,  as  Dean  Hodges  lias  pointed 
out.  tliere  are  147  rival  sects  each  aspiring  to  be  the  supreme  sect? 
Bach  stands  forth  with  the  “I  am  it”  air  of  satisfaction. 
Each  goes  round  with  the  feeling,  “I  am  right.  He  knows 
I  am  right,  but  he  is  too  stubborn  to  acknowledge  it.”  No 
wonder  that  Father  Taylor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  prayed.^ 
‘•0,  Lord,  deliver  us  from  bigotry  and  bad  rum.  Thou  knowest 
which  is  worse.  I  don’t.” 


m.  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Immovtal  Goetha  In  liis  eiglity-sscond  year,  said;  "The  mis¬ 
chievous  sectarianism  ol  Protestants  will  one  day  cease,  for  <is  soon 
0*  the  pure  doctrim  and  Sore  ol  Christ  are  comprehended,  in  their  true 
nature  and  have  become  a  living  principle,  ice  simll  feel  onrselxs 
Ill-cut  and  free  as  human  beings. 

That  is  the  principle,  the  principle  of  love.  Long  ago  it 
was  written,  “Perfect  love  casts  out  fear.”  Perfect  love  is  possilile 
only  with  perfect  Uhertp.  A  slave  never  can  he  a  perfect  lover.  The 
God  of  law  and  the  Father  of  liberty  ordained  that  when  love  came 
lorth  from  the  heart  of  a  man,  it  should  come  forth  from  the  heart 
of  a  man  that  was  free.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.^^ 

Bind  free  hearts  together  and  you  have  the  “one  accord  ’  of 
Pentecost,  the  prayer  of  Jesus  realized  "all  one,"  the  perfect  love 
which  casts  out  fear. 

Exclude  Christians  from  churches  because  they  refuse  to  be 
slaves  drive  them  away  because  they  insist  on  being  free,  demand 
sectarian  allegiance  as  the  privilege  of  fellowship,  and  brotherhood 
is  impossible.  And  brotherhood  is  impossible  because  love  Is  im¬ 
possible,  and  love  is  impossible  because  freedom  is  impossible.  Om 
of  freedom  springs  love  and  out  of  love,  brotherhood.  Freedom, 
love,  brotherhood  is  God's  eternal  order  for  life. 

On  whose  authority  are  we  excluding  Christians  from  the 
churches?  Certainly  not  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  who  said 
"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  weary  and  heavy-laden  are  and  1  will 
give  you  rest;  my  yohe  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.  My  yoke 
is  love  It  will  make  lovers  of  you  and  lovers  for  you." 

Twenty  centuries  after  Pentecost  these  Immortal  words  are  chis¬ 
eled  Into  sectarian  marbles.  They  read  like  this  over  the  church 
doors  "Como  unto  me  according  to  a  certain  fashion  it  you  want  a 
royal  welcome.  I  am  very  particular  about  forms  ami  ceremonies. 
The  only  way  you  can  coma  unto  me  through  these  doors  is  by 
obeying  the  laws  of  fashion  fixed  by  this  church.”  Ichabod!  The 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  has  departed! 

The  Sovereimi  God  of  this  universe  joliml  lone  mtli  freedom. 
Whenever  love  reigns  in  the  human  soul  it  is  tree.  The  holiest  hour 
in  human  history  was  that  hour  in  which  God  joined  freedom  ami 
love  together  at  the  altar  ol  sacrifice.  Never  with  the  sanction  of 
God  can  freedom  be  separated  from  love.  Churches  may  forbid  the 


bans.  Tliey  raay  try  to  break  tke  tie.  They  may  place  exclusion 
clauses  In  their  creeds  and  hurt  anathemas  from  their  councils,  but 
forevermore  God’s  thunder  will  reverberate  through  the  centuries, 
"What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder,’’ 

Churches  must  cease  violating  God’s  laws,  cease  violating  vital 
relations,  cease  divorcing  man  from  his  conscience  and  man  from 
man.  The  churches  must  obey  the  law  o£  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  a 
law  of  brotherhood.  They  must  recognize  God’s  law  built  into  hu¬ 
manity— freedom,  Luther  expressed  It  at  the  Council:  "K  you  do  not 
convince  me  by  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures  or  by  conclusive  argu¬ 
ments,  I  cannot  and  will  not  in  any  wise  recant;  tor  it  is  a  perdmin 
llihig  io  act  against  one’s  onni  conscience.” 

All  too  long  has  Protestantism  as  well  as  Catholicism  been  in¬ 
sisting  on  men  acting  according  to  a  manufacUired,  ecclesiastical, 
system-made  conscience  or  be  excluded  from  fellowship.  The  dug 
has  come  when  we  mvst  make  pronision  in  God’s  church  for  brother¬ 
hood  and  conscience,  unity  in  variety. 

The  individual  Christian  must  be  respected  in  his  conscience 
and  welcomed  into  fellowship  because  he  is  a  Christian. 

The  great  historic  brotherhoods  likewise  must  be  respected.  The 
individual  will  not  do  violence  to  the  historic  brotherhoods  and  the 
historic  brotherhoods  must  not  do  violence  to  the  individual. 

Church  systems  must  have  respect  for  God’s  eternal  laws  for  the 
individual— freedom  of  conscience.  Men  who  love  God  must  have 
respect  for  God’s  eternal  laws  for  the  mass — brotherhood.  We  ar*e 
members  one  of  another.  Like  the  members  which  God  has  built 
into  one  body  so  we  are  to  be  built  one  into  the  other.  The  union 
is  to  be  vital  if  it  is  to  be  union  divine.  “The  whole  body  then  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth. 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
shall  make  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.  ’ 
At  the  close  of  the  Great  Missionary  Conference  at  Shanghai. 
China,  Dr.  Charles  Goodrich  said  in  prophecy,  “I  am  dreaming  <;f 
how  our  hearts  are  to  beat  as  one  heart  as  theirs  must  always  do 
in  whose  hearts  Jesus  Christ  sits  enthroned.”  All  hail  the  day  when 
that  dream  shall  become  a  reality!  Then  comes  the  holier  Pente¬ 
cost  back  to  man. 

“Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 
(As  come  it  will,  for  a*  that) 

That  sense  and  worth  o’er  a’  the  earth 
Shall  bear  the  gree,  an’  a’  that! 

For  a’  that  an’  a’  that 
It’s  coming  yet  for  a’  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o’er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a’  that.” 
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THE  LIBERATING  LORD. 


“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me" 
to  be  a  Liberator. — L  4-18. 


The  poet  captured  the  heart  of  humanity,  when  he  said: 

"For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats. 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friends? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  chains  of  gold  about  the  feet  of  God.” 


This  is  an  ideal  dear  to  the  heart  rather  than  a  reality.  It  is  a 
dream,  a  hope,  not  a  fact.  Never  will  we  be  bound  by  chains  of 
gold  about  the  feet  of  God  until  we  ourselves  are  bound  into  broth¬ 
erhood  by  chains  of  love. 

A  divided  brotherhood  to  the  eye  of  man  is  not  a  united  broth¬ 
erhood  to  the  eye  of  God.  He  ioho  refuses  to  fully  felloioship  mtli  Ms 
Mother  on  ewrtli,  iherehy  refuses  to  fully  felloicsMy  with  his  Father  in 
heaven.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  rests  upon  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
"He  who  loveth  God  loveth  his  brother  also.”  “He  who  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen.”  "He  who  saith,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
liar.” 

It  is  high  time  for  those  who  are  Christians  to  appreciate  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures  about  “binding”  and  "loosing.”  Whaitso- 
ever  is  bound  in  love  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven.  And  whatsoever 
is  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  love  on  earth  is  loosed  in  heaven.  Dis¬ 
cord  on  earth  is  not  harmony  in  heaven.  But  love  on  earth  is  love 
iu  heaven. 

L  A  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  GOD. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  coming  upon  us.  He  is  anointing  us' 
with  the  inspiration  of  a  new  power  of  vision.  Like  Moses,  we  en¬ 
dure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  At  the  pressure  of  a  button 
"the  soa  gives  up  her  dead”  to  carry  the  messages  of  America  to. 
the  world.  At  the  manipulation  of  a  neeedle,  “the  heavens  spealc 
and  earth  makes  reply.”  With  the  lifting  of  an  arm  to  the  ear  the 
voice  of  a  friend  or  loved  one  comes  from  afar.. 

Some  day  it  will  seem  as  natural  to  talk  with  God  in  the  Garden 
as  it  did  to  Adam;  to  hear  Rim  speak  out  of  heaven  as  did  Moses; 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  His  presence  in  the  dark  as  did  Elijah. 


"Sneak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet- 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

What  man  rising  from  his  slumbers  in  the  morning  fails  to  ob¬ 
serve  God  at  work.  That  tireless  worker  and  sleepless  watcher 
fainteth  not  neither  is  weary.  Humanity  has  caught  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  His  example  and  is  exclaiming  with  Jesus:  “My  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto  and  I  work.”  Nothing  is  impossible.  The  earth  is 
yielding  subjection.  And  man!  man  knows  to-day  better  than  ever 


bpfore  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  a  “laborer  together  with  God.” 

A  new  day  has  dawned.  The  blind  see.  The  deaf  hear.  Liberty 
has  come  to  the  mind.  Intelligence  sits  upon  the  throne;  not  in- 
tPllWence  alone  i)Ut  intelligence  with  conscience.  Heart  and  mind 
are  learning  to  make  one  music  as  before.  The  faith  of  man  Is 
vital,  It  reaches  to  the  heart  of  life.  Old  watchwords  are  dead. 
The  ncio  faith  exclaims— “Tell  me  no  more  that  God  is.  I  know 
that  God  is.  Tell  me  that  God  is  good." 

The  man  whose  moral  ideal  has  been  quickened  is  no  longer 
content  with  a  metaphysical  God.  Conscience  has  raised  the  tem- 
poraturo  of  life.  The  heart  of  humanity  is  larger.  The  needs  of 
the  soul  are  greater.  With  evo-y  enUirycment  of  the  nature  of  man, 
there  romes  a  corresponding  enlargement  in  his  conception  of  God. 

Ihe  man  whose  moral  ideal  has  moved  forward  must  needs  re¬ 
construct  his  ideal  of  God.  Dr.  George  G.  Lorimer’s  last  message 
was— “I  believe  every  age  ought  to  shape  and  write  its  own  the¬ 
ology.”  Twenty-four  years  ago  Phillips  Brooks  said  to  the  9th 
Congross  of  the  Prot.  Bpisc.  Church— “We  hear  much  to-day 
about  the  new  theology.  It  is  not  a  name,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  fear. 
If  man  is  really  growing  nearer  to  and  not  farther  away  from  God. 
every  advancing  age  must  have  a  new  theology.” 

t\henever  a  new  theology  is  denounced,  think  of  Phillips 
Brooks.  Whenever  harsh  words  are  spoken  about  the  Historical 
Criticism  of  the  Bible,  remember  the  sainted  Sabatier.  It  was  he 
who  said,  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Bible  brought  back  Christ 
to  earth  as  a  brother.  A  false  theology  had  removed  the  Christ  of 
Histo"v  from  man. 

A  new  vision  of  the  Christ  is  cause  for  thanksgiving.  He 
honors  himself  who  is  grateful  for  every  new  inspiration.  A  vital 
religion  must  be  progresive.  It  is  spiritual  stagnation  to  sing  “The 
old  time  religion  is  good  enough  for  me.”  God  is  not  dead.  The 
mission  of  the  Spirit  is  to  lead  into  all  truth.  All  too  many  Chris¬ 
tians  are  saying  by  their  actions  “There’s  no  more  leading.  I’m 
tired  of  being  led.”  Against  this  arrested  development  the  great 
Moravian  lifts  the  ideal — “Jesus  still  lead  on.” 


II.  A  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  MAN. 

A  gracious  influence  has  come  into  the  modern  religious  world, 
i  ho  study  of  Comparative  Religion  has  reconstructed  the  program 
of  Foreign  ‘Missions.  Contempt  for  the  religion  of  others  has  been 
replaced  by  charity.  The  scornful  word  yields  to  sympathy.  The 
treasures  of  Egypt,  the  Saci’ed  Books  of  the  East,  the  literature  of 
China— all  speak  to  us  in  our  own  tongue  of  their  ideals  of  God. 
We  see  that  God  has  not  left  them  without  a  light.  They,  too,  have 
oepn  “struggling  upward  in  the  night”  “reaching  out  lame  hands 
to  God. 

When  They  were  strangers  we  treated  them  as  enemies.  Now' 
that  we  know  them  better,  we  discover  them  to  be  brothers.  Long 
ago  Boyd  Carpenter  declared  to  the  students  of  Oxford  that  “Con¬ 
tempt  diminishes  as  we  grow  wiser.”  As  we  grow  wiser  we  be¬ 
come  more  godlike.  And  God  has  no  contempt  for  us.  If  he  had 
we  would  never  look  up.  , 


Arid  how  our  conceptions  of  God  enlarge  as  we  enlarge  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  brotherhood.  The  most  jconderful  day  that  will  ever 
dawn  upon  this  earth  is  that  day  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  “love  never  faileth.” 

Tlio  world  of  Religions  is  a  revelation.  It  reveals  the  response 
of  the  human  heart  to  the  divine  impulse.  Here  is  the  Buddhist. 
“O,”  you  say  “he  is  a  miserable  Heathenl”  Gently,  friend,  he  is 
a  child  of  God.  A  juster  judgment  prevails.  Test  him.  What  has 
he  accomplished? 

He  found  Brahminism  cold  and  loveless.  He  began  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  love,  to  break  up  the  hard  caste  system  and  to  bind  men 
into  brotherhood.  Go  into  his  temple.  See  him  fall  upon  his  knees 
before  the  image  of  Buddha.  Then  remember  that  Guatama  Buddha 
is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  purest  character  in  history  after 
Jesus  Christ.  Behold  that  little  white  image  by  the  side  of  the 
image  of  Buddha.  That  symbolizes  his  hope  of  a  future  triumph 
of  righteousness.  Is  it  nothing  that  he  loves  and  hopes?  He  has 
not  faith  in  God.  That  is  his  weakness.  But  one  day  God  will  open 
his  eyes  to  the  source  of  his  love  and  hope.  Till  then  let  us  be 
thankful  that  he  has  been  taught  to  love  and  to  hope. 

Now  think  of  the  Mohammedan — ^What  did  he  find?  He  found 
iciolatrj'  and  polytheism  and  drunkenness  among  the  scattered  Arab 
tribes.  He  has  sown  the  seeds  of  faith  in  one,  living,  personal  God. 
He  has  trained  up  the  most  temperate  people  in  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Local  option  is  not  an  issue  with 
him.  He  is  a  prohibitionist.  That  he  has  not  the  Christian  graces 
ought  not  to  blind  us  to  what  he  has.  His  misfortune  is  his  theology 

_ "Gorrs  will  is  the  law  of  right.  I  know  God’s  will.”  Inhumanity 

is  the  logical  consequence  of  its  application.  Armed  with  sword 
and  Koran  the  Mohammedan  went  forth  saying— “It  is  God’s  will. 
Submission  or  the  Sword.  The  Koran  or  Death.” 

Christianity  has  not  escaped  the  sin.  In  every  Church  system  the 
same  theological  dagger  ahides.  Every  sect  says  to  every  other  sect 
“Submit  to  what  I  hold  to  be  God’s  will  or  be  separated  from  me.” 
Centuries  ago  it  was  “Submit  or  Be  Persecuted.”  Mohammedanism 
said— “Submit  or  Die.”  Civilization  is  stopping  “the  unspeakable 
Turk.”  The  State  has  compelled  persecution  to  cease.  Only  the 
point  or  the  inhuman  wedge  remains.  But  drive  it  in  and  back 
civilization  goes  to  Barbarism— “Submit  or  Be  Separated.”  “Sub¬ 
mit  or  Be  Persecuted.”  "Submit  or  Die.” 

Not  God’s  will  but  God’s  character  is  the  law  of  right.  "What 
God  is  is  the  authority  for  what  God  does.  God  appoints  certain 
means  to  be  used  to  help  men  the  better  to  understand  his  character. 
When  these  means  are  used  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  God,  God  lays 
them  aside.  Tne  Brazen  Serpent,  the  Ark,  the  Temple  are  gone. 
Christian  leaders  are  sounding  a  warning  to  us  about  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  ^  ^  1 

God’s  character  is  revealed  thro  the  heart  of  Christ.  The  heari. 
ot  Christ  is  a  heart  of  love.  Out  ot  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life, 
inioso  looliS  apOB  0  tmasr  cmstinii  with  a  spirit  of  separation  in  Ms 
soul  Jiatlt  already  commuted  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  love. 

Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  we  may  be  repeating  history? 
Jesus  said— "Many  will  say.  Lord,  haye  we  not  done  thus  and  so  in 


thy  iiaTTie?”  And  are  we  not  priding  ourselves  that,  in  His  name, 
we  are  insisting  on  obedience  or  separation?  Do  we  not  say— "Be 
immersed  three  times  face  forward  or  be  separated?"  “Be 
immersed  three  times  face  backward  or  be  separated?”  "Be  Im¬ 
mersed  once  or  be  separated?”  “Be  sprinkled  upon  with  water  or 
be  separated?”  “Omit  all  water  or  bo  separated?"  It  was  a  great 
thing  in  Israel  to  prophesy,  to  oast  out  devils  and  to  do  wonderful 
works  But  Jesus  said  that  many  such  would  hear  the  message— 
“Depart.  I  never  knew  you.”  It  is  a  great  thing  to  stand  for  Bap¬ 
tisms.  Historic  Episcopates  and  Infallibilities.  But  It  is  a  far 
greater  thing  to  have  the  life  and  character  of  God  ineor^rated  in 
the  soul.  It  is  far  greater  to  love  a  man  as  the  Father  in  heaven 
loves  him.  It  is  greater  to  stand  at  a  church  door  and  say— “Who- 
soevor  cometh  unto  Him  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.” 

We  come  now  to  the  Jeio.  He  holds  faith  in  God,  loves  Him 
and  looks  forward  to  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the  earth.  Is 
not  that  much  to  be  thankful  for?  But  there  Is  more.  The  liberat¬ 
ing  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  removing  barriers  between  brothers.  The 
Reformed  Wing  of  the  Jews  is  moving  sympathetically  toward  the 
Christian.  The  Reformed  Wing  is  seeking  to  "recast  Judiasm 
along  the  lines  of  a  universal,  ethical  religion;  doing  away  with 
all  distinctive  Jewish  elements  of  the  Synagogue  symbolism,  seek¬ 
ing  a  closer  alliance  with  Unitarianism  and  Theism  with  the  idea 
o/formiiig  a  new  Olmrch  and  a  new  religion  for  taiitei  fcmmnilj/." 

The  liberating  Lord  is  working  wonders.  These  two  people 
separated  centuries  ago  are  coming  together,  the  Jew  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Like  two  pendulums  swinging  to  opposite  extremes,  they  are 
swinging  shorter  and  shorter.  And  some  day  they  will  come  to 
rest  at  perpendicular  underneath  the  loving  heart  of  our  common 
Father.  Only  last  May  a  distinguished  Rabbi,  Leonard  J.  Levi,  of 
the  Synagogue  of  Pittsburg,  spoke  In  two  Christian  Churches  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love— a  Baptist  and  a  Dnltarian.  And  the  burden 
of  his  message  on  that  Lord’s  Day  was  the  Song  of  the  Angels  over 
the  cradle  of  Bethlehem— "Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among 
jaen.” 

Judaism  Is  approaching  Christianity  thro  Reformed  Judaism. 
No  test,  rite  or  ceremony  is  necessary  to  enter  Into  fellowship.  The 
Christian  may  go  in.  And  Christianity  is  approaching  Judaism  thro 
its  Advanced  Wing.  There  are  no  exclusion  clauses  at  the  door. 
The  Jew  may  enter  in.  The  prayer  of  Jesus  binds  them  together. 
Both  Jew  and  Christian  can  say,  “Our  Father.” 

The  liberating  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  at  work  in  Christianity. 
Trinitttrim  and  Umtarian  are  coming  together.  Prof.  Paine  in  Ms 
“Evolution  of  the  Trinity”  says,  “Trinitarians  are  ready  to  declare 
themselves  Unitarians  in  some  good  sense,  and  Unitarians  are  ready 
to  declare  themselves  Trinitarians  in  some  other  good  sense.”  In¬ 
deed  the  batUe  is  no  longer  between  Trinitarianism  and  Unitarian¬ 
ism.  The  great  battle  to-day  is  between  Theism  and  Pantheism.  A 
new  foe  to  the  Christian  faith  has  revealed  a  common  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  Both  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  are  Theists.  Both  find 
Christ  indispensable.  The  Unitarian  calls  Christ  divine.  The 
Trinitarian  calls  Christ  deity.  But  both  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian 


understand  God  thro  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ.  Both  alike 
go  unto  God  hy  Him. 

The  experimental  Christ  has  displaced  the  metaphysical  Christ. 
Facts  not  names  are  important.  Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson  used  to  say 
to  the  young  theologians,  “If  you  only  would  not  misunderstand  mel 
I  would  like  to  say  that  ChristUniitv  does  not  consist  in  the  form  of  a 
name:'  Pres.  Hy.  G.  Weston  continually  reminded  the  embryo 
preachers  that  “Christianity  is  a  life.”  Paul’s  idea  is  that  Christian¬ 
ity  is  “a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  Christ  is  the  incarnation  of 


love. 

Those  misguided  Methodist  ministers  deserve  sympathy.  In  ig¬ 
norance  of  conditions  they  are  seeking  to  defeat  the  Kon.  Wm.  H. 
Toft  for  President  because  he  is  a  Unitarian.  Their  actions  are  un- 
amerioan,  unmanly  and  unchristian.  The  Constitution,  Ethics  and 
the  Gospel  alike  forbid  such  intolerance. 

Thn  Great  Christian  Leaders  exhibit  a  far  different  spirit 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  the  Great  Episcopalian  Bishop,  said:  “No  union 
which  win  not  include  Peter.  Paul.  Origen.  Athenasius.  Augustm^ 
Luther  Zwlngli,  Calvin,  St.  Francis.  Bishop  Andrews,  DE.  CHANNINQ 
mSianl  the  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  on  our  street  no  union  which 
Sll  S  include  all  these  ought  to  wholly  satisfy  us.  because  no  other 
win  wholly  satisfy  the  last  great  prayer  of  Jesus. 

BISHOP  OZI  WHITAKER  (Episc.):  “I  do  desire  with  all  my  heart  co¬ 
operation  with  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  by 
they  may  be  called.” 

DP  DONALD  SAGE  MACKAY  (Reformed):  “What  is  the  use  talking 
about  the  fatherhood  of  God  if  we  are  not  willing  to  realize  our  human 

brotherhood.  ^OHj^  K.  VINCENT  (Methodist):  “I  should^  not  be  true  to 

my  profoundest  conviction  if  I  did  not  confess  to  a  serious  re^et  that 
any  sincere  worshipper  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  should  be  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  fellowship.”  Protest  at  exclusion  of  Unitarians. 

DR  AMONY  H.  BRADFORD  (Cong.):  “We  have  sung  the  same  hymns 
and  some  of  the  best  have  been  by  authors  whom  we  would  not  allow  to 
sit  in  this  conference.”  Irony  at  exclusion  of  Unitarians. 

PROP.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE  (Presb.),  In  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt. 
—‘■The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  for  me  the  most  conclusive  explanation 
of  the  Divine  nature.  But  If  other  men  think  otherwise  ^ 
are  not  therefore  divided  from  each  other  or  from  the  Christian  faith. 
The  question  is  one  of  metaphysics.  It  is  not  a  qtic^dfon  of  relifiion. 

PRES  W  H  ?.  FAUNCS,  Brown  Univ.  (Baptist):  “I  at  least  would 
not  wish  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  heaven  from  which  WILLIAM  E. 
CHANNING  and  JAMES  MARTINSAU  (Unitarians)  were  excluded.  It 
iB  not  so  important  to  be  sure  that  Christ  is  like  God  as  it  is  to  be  sure 

^°^DR.^^U  C.  ^BARNES  (Baptist)  favored  the  admission  of  Unitarians. 
Universalista  and  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Inter-Church  Federation 

°°“hoN.  DAVID  J.  BREWER.  Asso.  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court:  "The 
man  who  could  not  work  harmoniously  with  such  men  as  EDWAKU 
EVERETT  HALE  (Unitarian)  and  CARDINAL  GIBBONS,  in  the  struggle 
to  better  humanity,  in  my  judgment,  has  not  a  clear  conception  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Master’s  Hoal  prayer  'that  they  all  may  be  one.’  ” 

Those  misguided  Methodists  ought  to  take  to  heart  the  words  of 
F.  D.  MAURICE.  Maurice  was  a  Trinitarian  yet  he  said: 

"  Tlse  UjiUanan  may  he  much  nearer  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  we  are.  He 
may  in  very  deed  less  divide  the  substance,  less  confound  the  persons, 
than  we  do.  For  I  do  feel  myself  that  when  I  fall  into  an  unchristian, 
heartless  condition,  I  do  divide  the  substance,  I  do  confound  the  persons 
inevitably  even  tho  I  may  be  arguing  Ingeniously  and  triumphantly  for 
the  terms  that  denote  distinction  and  union.” 

Th«  Unitarian  has  forced  the  Trinitarian  to  recognize  the  divine 
worth  of  man.  The  Trinitarian  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  evil.  He 
said  “I  am  a  worm  and  no  man,”  “I  am  full  of  putrefying  sores  and 


there  ia  no  souadness  in  me.”  The  Unitarian  refused  to  so  regard 
himseif.  He  emphasized  the  good  in  man.  Theology  is  more  human 
and  no  less  divine  because  of  him.  But  Unitarianism  in  enlarging 
the  heart  of  Trinitarianism  has  had  its  own  vision  enlarged.  The 
Trmitarian  can  say  to  the  Unitarian,  '‘Brother,  I  thank  you  for  making 
me  a  broader  man.”  The  Unitarian  can  respond,  “Brother,  I  thank 
you  for  making  me  a  higher  man.  I  see  more  than  I  saw  before.  You 
feel  more.  We  both  have  been  blessed.  We  find  God  thro  Jesus  Christ 
and  thro  Jesus  Christ  we  find  ourselves  to  be  brothers.” 


m.  A  NE'W  CONCEPTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


The  birth  of  a  new  order  is  at  hand.  The  liberating  Spirit  is 
at  work.  A  movement  is  manifest  in  the  Valley  of  Dry,  Sectarian 
Bones.  Order  is  evolving  out  of  chaos.  The  Kingdom  idea  prevails. 
“The  man  who  wants  to  be  saved  alone,”  says  Prof.  Henn;  Van 
D."ke,  “is  on  the  way  to  be  damned.”  Dr.  Hale  caught  the  spirit  and 
the  vision  at  Mohouk,  when  he  said,  “Together  is  the  20th  Centuiy 


After  100  years  of  Sectarian  missionary  endeavor  in  China,  the 
cry  goes  up  at  the  Shanghai  Conference,  "Let  us  fight  the  Lord’s  bat- 
tie  together!”  The  Lord’s  ai*my  is  co-operating.  The  American 
Reformed  and  the  English  Presbyterian  Churches  unite  for  work  in 
Amoy,  in  Manchuria,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  and  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  join  forces,  English  Baptists  and  American 
Presbyterians  unite  in  educational  work  in  Shantung.  Northern  and 
Southern  Presbyterians  do  the  same  in  Nanking. 

Japan  and  the  Philippines  each  have  co-operative  Christianity,  .n 
South  India,  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  London  Mission  and  the  American  Board  have  formed  an 


organic  union.  _  ,  _  i.t. 

After  4C0  years  of  endeavor  in  America,  30  out  of  140  sects  gath- 
er  for  iinite4  servioe.  An  appeol  is  rising  for  a  larger  charity.  The 
sin  of  exclusiveness  is  daily  bearing  more  unendurable,  Comcident 
with  the  spirit  of  unity  among  the  sects  is  the  spirit  of  unity  withm 
the  sects  Family  reunions  are  in  favor.  Besides  all  this  a  Neto 
llefanmtion  is  observable.  Kindred  spirits  are  to  be  found  in  the 
the  most  diverse  sects.  “I  see  the  rise  of  a  new  religious  order." 
said  the  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  "the  greatest  that  the  world 
has  known,  drawn  from  all  nations  and  all  classes,  and  what  seems 
Stranger  yet,  from  all  churches.”  .  .  v  c 

The  vision  grows  larger.  Prof.  Alex,  V.  G.  Allen  (Episc.)  de¬ 
clared  “While  we  are  discussing  the  possible  terms  of  Cturistran 
unity,  the  world  is  thinking  of  another  and  larger  unity,  the  formula 
of  which  shall  include  the  whole  race  of  man.”  The  Liberating 
Lord  will  not  confine  His  activities  to  enclosures  called  “sacred”  or 
lands  called  “promised.”  The  Religion  of  Christ  in  the  20th  Century 
is  to  he  perfect  love  and  perfect  liberty. 


“Morning,  evening,  noon  and  night, 
'Praise  God!’  sang  Theocrlte.” 


“God  said,  ‘a  pmise  is  in  mine  ear; 
There  Is  no  iouht  in  it,  no  fcarV  ” 


tbe  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Here  then 
is  the  proper  Seld  for  the  lators  of  the  minister  who  would 
rescue  the  bodies  of  men  and  at  the  same  time  their  souls. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  cf  the  whole  man  to 
the  uttermost.  Accepting  Him  is  the  divine  antidote  for 
the  ills  of  the  body  not  only  for  time,  but  also  soul  and 
body  from  sin  and  death  forever. 
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A  Oorrestion. 

In  the  last  Home  Mission  Herald  Rev.  E.  E.  Gillespie  has 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  Two  Policies  in  which  he  finds 
occasion  referring  to  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  to  say; 

**  There  is  not  one  Presbyterian  church  in  the  entire  county 
outside  of  Raleigh,  and  but  one  there. This  esteemed  cor¬ 
respondent  %vill  be  glad  to  hear  there  is  now  one  church,  and 
will  be  two  very  probably  soon  after  the  next  meeting  of 
Albemarle  Presbytery.  The  Raleigh  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Mc.C.  White  is  setting  an  example  as  a  home  mission  wor-kev 
worthy  of  imitation  by  many  others  who  have  never  tasted 
and  seen  how  sweet  such  services  are.  His  church,  be  it 
said,  too,  is  sharing  the  joy  of  it — a  joy  it  has  not  always 
had. 

Memorial  Tribiitss. 

Tbs  Memorial  Tributes  to  the  late  Rev.  R.  Z.  Johnston 
have  been  published  by  the  Lincointon  Presbyterian  church. 
The  pamphlet  is  on  heavy  paper  and  wi’ought  atti’actively 
throughout.  It  is  the  story  of  a  life  from  1834  to  1838,  char¬ 
acterized  by  well  doing  and  successful  endeavor.  Few  such 
ministerial  careers  have  been  a  theme  for  the  chronicler.  The 
wide  range  of  its  activity,  the  large  ni;mher  of  churches 
founded  and  served,  the  host  of  acquaintances  formed,  tlie 
legion  of  friends  made,  the  deep  affection  quickened  by  a 
Christian  spirit,  words  and  work,  in  the  heart  of  the  church, 
go  to  make  up  the  scope  of  this  last  and  graceful  tribute  of 
the  church  he  served  so  long  and  lovingly,  to  his  memory. 
The  Lincointon  church  dees  itself  a  great  credit— in  pay¬ 
ing  this  final  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  notable  saints  and 
useful  ministers  of  our  time  and  state. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Preach  Christ. 

The  Apostle  tells  us  that  as  hy  one  man  sin  entered  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men 
in  that  all  have  sinned.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto 
or  transgression  of  the  law  of  God.  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death.  All  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  diseases  of  man 
are  traceable  to  sin  as  the  cause.  The  violations  of  law 
work  all  the  wreckage  we  see  of  the  bodies,  and  hearts,  and 
lives  of  men.  Obedience  to  law  is  everywhere  and  always 
promotive  of  sane  bodies,  sound  minds  and  better  lives. 
Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things  having  the  promise  of 


A  Tendency, 

The  thought  of  today  in  some  quarters  runs  not  so  much 
for  adherence  to  old  truths  which  the  church  has  held  for 
generations  and  through  which  she  has  overcome  the  world, 
at  home  and  abroad,  hut  for  concession,  compromise  and 
lowering  of  standards.  The  pulpit  is  affected  by  it  and  di>i- 
eourses  are  literary  effusions  rather  than  expositions  and 
heralding  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  evil  result  of  it  is 
that  the  people  come  imperceptibly  to  entertain  lower  views 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  salvation.  They  go  from  church 
unfed  and  hungry,  troubled  and  without  comfort.  More¬ 
over,  the  type  of  piety  in  the  church  and  morals  in  society 
are  degenerated.  The  remedy  is  insistence  upon  absolute 
scriptural  standards  in  doctrines  believed  and  preaching  per¬ 
mitted. 
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EDITORIAL. 


BENOMIlfATIOKALISM  AlfD  I’OEEIGK  MISSIONS. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  tbs  Coimeil  c£  the  Federated 
Churches,  it  came  to  light  that  there  was  a  very  strang 
sentiment  in  favor  of  obliterating  all  denominational  lines 
on  the  foreign  field.  By  resisting  this  sentiment,  Dr.  S.  B. 
Hoss,  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  set  the  hornets 
to  buzzing  about  his  head  in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  man-, 
ner.  By  voicing  this  sentiment  in  a  vigorous,  unqurdiaed 
manner,  Robert  B.  Speer  covered  himself  with  no  inecnsidei- 
able  amount  of  glory.  He  is  reported  to  have  said:  '‘I 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  zeal  in  seeking  to  have  the  Presbyterian  Church 
extended  over  the  non-Christian  world.”  He  would  not  be 
a  true  Presbyterian,  if  he  identified  Christianity  with  the 
Presbyterian,  or  any  other  form  of  church  government.  The 
historic  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  that  no 
particular  form  is  of  the  essence  of  the  church.  But  it  is 
not  the  historic  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that 
one  form  is  just  as  good  as  another,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  indifference  what  form  a  church,  either  in  the 
non-Christian  or  the  Christian  world,  adopts. 

We  belong  to  a  church  which  has  the  following  written 
in  its  constitution:  “This  scriptural  doctrine  of  Presbytery 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  order  of  the  invisible 
church,  but  is  not  essential  to  its  existence,”  We  are  by 
no  means  ashamed  to  belong  to  a  church  that  writes  this 
down  in  its  constitotion,  and  consequently  we  are  far  from 
joining  in  the  applause  with  which  the  speech  of  our  be¬ 
loved  Brother  Speer  is  greeted.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speer  does 
not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Presbytery  is  a  scriptural 
doctrine.  If  so,  he  could  not  he  without  some  zeal  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  extend  the  Presbyterian  Church  over  the  non-Chris¬ 
tian  world.  He  must  desire  that  the  heathen  who  are  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  should  believe  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
scripture,  and  believing,  should  seek  to  realize  the  benefits 
which  come  from  putting  them  in  practice.  If  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  reveal  a  form  of  government, 
then  it  can  hardly  be  proper  for  Christians  in  any  part  of 
the  world  to  be  indifferent  to  that  form.  Obmously  then  Mr. 
Speer  and  his  applauders  find  no  particular  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  revealed  in  the  scriptures.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  apostles  organized  churches  after  some  form — organiza¬ 
tion  implies  some  form.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  have  an 
organization  without  form  as  to  have  a  circle  without  a 
circumference,  or  a  rainbow  without  a  color.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  apostles  organized  all  their  churches  after 
the  same  form.  Common  sense  would  suggest  this,  even  if 
they  had  possessed  no  inspired  guidance.  To  hold  then  that 
the  scriptures  reveal  no  foim  of  government  is  to  hold  that 
the  apostles  so  completely  covered  up  their  tracks  that  no 
one  can  discern  how  they  did  what  they  did.  Old-fashioncd 
Presbyterians  have  not  held  any  such  a  view.  Old-fashioned 
Presbyterians  think  that  they  can  see  the  apostles  ordaining 
presbyters  over  every  elmreh,  and  that  they  can  learn  in  a 
general  way  from  the  qualifications  required  of  these  pres- 
bytei*s  and  the  instructions  ^ven  to  them  what  were  the 
functions  of  their  office.  Such  being  the  case,  old-fashioned 
Presbyterians  must  seek,  not  with  a  fierce  or  contentious  zeal, 
not  with  a  selfish,  sectarian  zeal,  but  with  a  properly  moder¬ 
ated  zeal,  a  zeal  born  of  loyalty  to  the  scriptures  in  all  its 
parts,  to  extend  the  Presbyterian  Church  over  the  non- 
Christian  world.  They  could  not,  consistently  with  their 
profession,  seek  this  at  the  sacrifice  of  something  more  im¬ 
portant. 


To  show  how  perfectly  free  he  was  from  any  denomina¬ 
tional  bias,  Mr.  Speer  further  said:  “I  remember  reading 
a  little  while  ago  in  a  Methodist  paper  published  in  the 
city  of  Shanghai  the  lament  of  a  certain  Methodist  mission¬ 
ary  that  there  was  not  one  volume  of  theology  available  for 
the  Methodist  churches  in  China  that  was  not  tinctured  with 
Calvinism.  I  rejoiced  as  I  read  that  complaint,  and  I  hoped 
that  it  might  also  be  true  that  there  was  not  one  volume  of 
theology  available  for  the  Presbyterian  missions  there  that 
was  not  tinctured  with  Arminianism,  and  more  than  that, 
that  did  not  have  a  very  heavy  saturation  of  it.”  It  seems 
according  to  Mr.  Speer  that  not  only  is  one  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  good  as  another,  mri  it  is  also  true  that  one  system 
of  the  doctrine  is  as  good  as  another,  or  if  indeed  there  be 
any  difference  the  sj'stem  which  bis  church  does  not  profess 
is  rather  better  than  the  one  it  does  profess.  He  calls  to  our 
mind  the  Irishman  who  said,  “Faith,  and  one  man  is  just 
as  good  as  anothei’,  or  a  little  better.” 

It  is  very  strange  if  zeal  for  foreign  missions  rendei's 
one  indifferent  to  the  wEble  range  of  what  we  call  non-es¬ 
sential  truths.  In  calling  them  non-essential,  it  was  never 
meant  to  imply  that  they  were  not  truths  revealed  in  God’s 
Word,  nor  that  they  were  unimportant.  All  that  is  implied 
is  that  one  may  be  saved  without  knowing  or  believing  them. 
But  our  Saviour  said,  “Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  command  you.”  We  had  supposed  that  this 
covered  at  least  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  old- 
fashioned  Presbyterians  have  ever  professed  to  find  in  this 
range  not  only  a  form  of  go%'erament.  but  a  very  clear-cut, 
definite  system  of  doctrine.  Consequently,  old-fashioned 
Presbyterians  can  not  be  so  absolutely  indifferent  as  re¬ 
spects  either  polity  or  doctrine. 


TEE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOL  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  greatest  educator,  therefore 
thoxightful  Christian  men  should  place  pre-eminent  value 
upon  the  Christian  school.  The  education  involved  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  apparent.  Nothing  is  clearer -than  the 
end  it  aims  at.  Christ  says  in  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 
“Ye  shall  be  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven 
is  perfect.”  He  pra3's  that  His  disciples  may  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth,  that  they  may  be  perfect  in  one.  His 
personal  training  of  the  twelve  looked  obviously  to  the  con¬ 
formity  of  their  lives  to  the  Father  of  Plis  own  perfect  life. 

Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  says;  Christ  gave 
some  to  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  pastors  and  teach- 
el's  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  until  we  attain  to  a 
full-grown  man,  unto  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of 
Himself.  In  his  letter  to  the  Coiossians  he  says  he  was  ad¬ 
monishing  eveiy  man  and  teaching  every  man  that  he  might 
present  every  man  (at  the  judgment)  perfect  in  Christ. 
And  he  writes  to  Timothy  that  the  scriptures  are  profitable 
educationally,  that  the  man  of  God  might  be  perfect,  thor¬ 
oughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work. 

The  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  after  urging  in  various  waj'S 
the  reader  on  to  perfection,  closes  with  the  wish  or  prayer : 
“The  God  of  peace  *  *  •  make  you  perfect  in  evei^  good 
thing  to  do  His  will.  ’  ’ 

John,  in  his  Fii-st  General  Epistle  teaches  the  same  impor¬ 
tant  truth:  “Beloved,  now  are  we  the  children  of  God,  and 
it  doth  not  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  when  it  shell  be 
manifested  (what  we  shall  be)  we  know  that  we  shall  be 
like  Him”  (that  is,  like  God).  The  last  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  sets  out  the  same  truth. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Gospel  then  is  Gcdliksness,  Christ- 
likeness,  or  the  sanctification  of  the  will,  the  enlightenment 
of  the  conscience,  the  purification  of  the  heart.  The  aim, 
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Miraculous  Healing,  Then  and  Now 

By  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth,  M.A.,  D.D. 


The  demand  made  by  Christianity  upon  the  world 
used  to  be  “  believe  in  the  miracles,”  but  the 
situation  has  now  changed.  The  demands 
which  once  were  made  by  the  churches  on  the  woild 
are  now  made  by  the  world  on  the  church.  And  the 
world's  challenge  to  the  church  is  not  “  prove  your 
miracles,”  but  "do  them.”  Miracles  don’t  happen 
now,  it  is  urged,  and  therefore  no  miracles  ever  did. 

Nor  is  the  world  to  be  put  off  by  the  plea  of  the 
church,  "We  doing  miracles.  We  are  changing 
society,  however  slowly.  We  are  changing  men  s 
lives.  We  are  turning  them  from  seeking  self  to  liv¬ 
ing  for  God  and  even  in  God.  The  miracle  of  con¬ 
version  goes  on.”  That  is  quite  a  sound  plea,  but  it 
does  not  appeal  to  the  jhry  in  this  particular  case. 
For  us,  except  for  the  sake  of  that  miracle,  other 
miracles  are  of  little  moment  But  in  that  miracle 
the  jury  is  less  interested  than  they  always  care  to 
say.  The  moral  miracle  is  always  less  impressive  for 
the  public  than  is  the  prodigy.  Ethic  always  interests 
fewer  people  than  magic.  And  in  an  age  when  the 
impressionist  carries  all  before  him  the  deep  miracle 
is  submerged  by  the  startling  effect. 

But  there  is  one  good  result  of  this  state  of  things. 

It  is  destroying  a  fictitious  value  which  miracles  did 
not  have  in  the  New  Testament— the  evidential  value. 
"Believe  me  for  the  very  works’  sake”  is  spoken 
contemptuously.  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  indeed,  the 
miracles  are  treated  as  "signs.”  But  a  sign  is  not  a 
proof.  It  is  an  index,  a  manifestation.  It  carries 
'  meaning  only  to  those  who  can  read  it  ;  it  does  not 
compel  belief.  Christ’s  signs  were  interpreted  as 
Satanic.  So  little  were  they  proof  of  his  divine  gospel, 
& 

If  the  church  recovered  the  gift  of  healing  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  would  convince  one  rational  person  of 
the  trutli  of  the  gospel.  She  might  impress  many 
with  the  sense  of  spiritual  power;  but,  some  quacks 
have  spiritual  po%ver  ;  and  the  precsou*'  tiling  in^the 
church  is  not  spiritual  power,  which  is  often  temper¬ 
amental,  like  genius,  but  the  real  presence  of  the 
Spirit  who  makes  power.  It  is  not  the  magnetic 
power  to  impress,  but  the  moral  power  to  change, 
convert,  and  regenerate.  If  the  church  were  able 
again  to  heal  paralytics  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would 
thereby  lead  oite  more  to  believe  in  the  Incarnation 
or  the  Atonement,  or  the  grace  of  the  New  Creation. 
These  things  are  beyond  miraculous  proof.  For  mir¬ 
acle  used  as  proof  is  really  an  appeal  to  sight,  and 
the  gospel  is  made  what  it  is  by  the  appeal  to  faith. 
With  the  decay  of  faith  comes  the  demand  for  sight. 

And  in  the  unsettlement  of  to-day  there  are  only 
too  many  who  address  the  church  with  the  demand 
for  results,  and  who  are  impervious  to  the  one  thing 
which  the  church  stands  or  falls  by  at  last — the  nature 
of  the  gospel,  the  grace  of  God  with  its  appeal  to 
faith,  to  the  moral  personality,  to  the  moral  soul,  to 
conscience.  "Show  us  results,”  says  the  world  to 
the  church,  "if  we  are  to  believe  your  message” 
_ numerical  results  in  membership,  phenomenal  re¬ 
sults  in  miracles.  And  to  them  all  the  church  must 
at  last  make  the  same  -answer,  "You  must  believe 
our  message  if  you  would  have  the  results.”  "If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded,  if  one  rise  from  the  dead.”  Even 
the  miracles  of  healing  which  are  now  most  sought 
after — and  no  wonder — are  assigned  quite  a  subordi¬ 
nate  place  among  the  gifts  in  the  early  church  (i  Cor. 
12:9,  28),  much  behind  the  gifts  of  the  apostle  and 
the  preacher,  with  the  moral  word  of  the  gospel. 

However,  the  mood  of  the  hour  is  pragmatical.  It 
argues  from  results.  Attention  is  therefore  parlicu- 
larly  directed  at  present  to  such  miracles  as  those 
wliich  distinguish  the  second  portion  of  the  book  of 
Acts  —  miracles  of  healing.  Some  of  those  in 
the  first  part  come  perilously  near  the  line  which 
parts  miracles  from  magic — such  as  the  cures  ascribed 
to  the  handkerchiefs,  or  the  shadows,  of  the  apostles. 
And  they  provoke  explanations  from  auto-suggestion. 
But  the  direct  and  intended  healing  by  saintly  men  is 
not  on  the  same  footing,  whatever  weight  you  give  to 
the  subjective  or  hypnotic  faith  of  their  patients. 
And  at  the  present  day  we  are  specially  interested  in 
that  class  of  miracle  and  its  possible  reproduction. 
The  diseases  of  the  age  outstrip  the  medicine  of  the 
age,  and,  fast  as  science  moves,  the  ailments  in¬ 


cidental  to  an  overstrained  age  with  an  unhinged  faith 
move  faster  still.  If  zymotic  diseases  go  down,  nerv¬ 
ous  maladies  increase.  Moreover,  psychic  experi¬ 
ment  and  inquiry  have  now  opened  up  new  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  suggestive  treatment  of  certain  diseases  ; 
and,  generally,  they  have  enhanced  our  ideas  as  to 
the  action  in  that  way  of  one  individual  on  another. 

There  is,  therefore,  far  less  incredulity  than  there 
used  to  be  about  the  New  Testament  miracles  of  this 
class.  And  there  is  naturally  more  enquiry  whether 
the  power  to  perform  them  is  extinct,  or  if  it  is  only 
dormant,  in  the  absence  of  certain  spiritual  conditions 
that  can'  in  due  course  be  met — especially  by  the 
church.  The  misfortune  is  that  these  conditions  are 
only  too  easily  believed  to  be  but  psychic  and  not 
spiritual,  far  less  moral.  There  is  a  corresponding 
field  for  the  abnormal,  eccentric,  silly,  or  the  quack. 

I  venture  to  cherish  the  opinion  that  the  recovery 
of  such  action  is  not  foreclosed  to  the  church.  But 
when  the  power  returns  it  can  only  be  on  the  principle 
that  Christ  laid  down,  "That  kind  of  ill  goes  not  out 
but  by  prayer.”  Nor  does  that  kind  of  power  go 
forth  by  other  means.  Here,  as  always,  Christ  spoke 
from  his  experience.  That  is  why  his  precepts  are  so 
precious,  and  his  teaching  so  profound.  It  all  welled 
from  the  depth  of  his  own  experience,  and  it  had  the 
verification  of  his  own  experience  before  he  issued  it 
to  the  world.  He  had  tested  what  he  prescribed. 
He  did  not  discourse  on  a  topic,  but  gave  his  soul. 
His  truth  was  lived  in  and  lived  out.  And  we  have 
here  his  own  account  of  the  principle  of  his  own 
miracles.  They  were  answers  to  prayer.  Either  they 
were  the  exercise  of  power  he  accumulated  by  prayer, 
spending  by  day  the  strength  he  gained  by  night — so 
that  Christ  did  as  much  for  the  world  by  night  as  by 
day,  just  as  he  did  at  least  no  less  by  the  dark  cross 
than  by  the  radiant  resurrection.  Or  they  were  (as 
they  are  expressly  recorded  in  some  cases)  direct  an- 
■  severs  to  his  immediate  anvr  inward  prayer  at  the  time 
_ being  done  by  the  Father  at  the  instance  of  the  Son. 

But  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  healing  power  is 
associated  with  personality,  with-  that  mord  person¬ 
ality  whose  supreme  exercise  is  prayer.  For  the 
greatest  work  that  man  can  do  is  to  worship.  And  it 
would  change  the  whole  quality  of  our  worship  and 
our  work  if  that  were  realized. 

0 

Allowing  for  ail  temperamental  dispositions  and 
facilities  in  such  matters,  in  Christianity,  miracle  is 
associated  with  spiritual  personality,  personality  not 
noiy  in  its  nature  spiritual,  but  in  its  note  moral 
The  power  of  miracle  lies  where  the  power  of  religion 
lies — in  the  moral  soul,  in  the  ethical,  and  not  merely 
the  aesthetic,  personality.  This  is  what  marks  miracle 
off  from  magic.  To  believe  in  miracles  is  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  magical  action  of  divine  forces,  but  in  the 
moral  exercise  of  the  divine  power.  Magic  is  an  irre¬ 
ligious  idea.  Religion  dees  not  rise  above  mere  reli¬ 
giosity  unless  the  divine  power  act  in  the  moral 
personality  and  tlircugh  it 

"  Magic”  miracles  are  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  New 
Testament  They  represent  God’s  action  as  that  of 
pouring  into  men  something  which  becomes  theirs  by 
that  infusion  and  not  by  experimental  assimilation  ; 
which  acts  on  their  nature  and  not  their  personality. 
The  healing  grace  of  God  can  be  received  only  by 
faith,  and  not  by  mere  passive  exposure  to  it 

And  the  irresistibility  of  grace  is  a  view  possible 
only  when  grace  is  thought  of  as  a  force  more  than  a 
power.  If  ever  the  power  of  miraculous  healing  re¬ 
turn  to  us,  it  can  only  be  the  result  of  an  enormous 
increase  of  such  moral  power  as  is  exerted  in  living 
faith,  and  not  in  mere  spiritual  absorption  or  exalta- 
tation.  All  that  is  told  about  cures  by  psychic  action 
may  be  true  ;  but  that  power  is  permanent,  safe, 
wholesome,  and  indeed  almost  normal,  only  where  it 
has  an  ethical  foundation  of  personal  faith  and  expe¬ 
rienced  salvation^  It  is  a  power  whose  effects  indeed 
are  not  confined  to  the  church,  but  it  is  one  whose 
real  sources  are  there, — in  the  gospel  and  the  spirit 
that  make  the  church.  Apart  from  that  gospel  and 
its  moral  results  doubtless  there  are  cases,  and  even 
epidemics,  of  cure  more  or  less  permanent  through 
religion  as  a  subjective  excitement  rather  than  by 
faith  as  a  moral  act  of  objective  trust.  But  with  the 
Christian  gospel  and  a  real  faith  in  it  you  have  both 


the  conditions  and  the  safeguards  which  make  the 
power  permanent  in  society.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  dormancy  of  such  powers 
in  Christianity  than  to  study  the  phenomena  of  sucli 
a  life  as  that  of  George  Fox  ;  to  say  nothing  of  similar 
lives  which  foil  all  effort  to  limit  the  processes  of  the 
soul  to  strictly  rational  expectations  or  tests. 

But  are  we  to  infer  from  the  abeyance  of  such 
power  in  the  church  that  faith  is  dead  in  the  church  ? 

By  no  means.  But  we  do  gather  this,  that  it  is  a 
power  which  can  go  only  with  the  faith  of  a  whole 
community  and  not  of  stray  Individuals,  however 
numerous  or  exalted.  It  can  return  to  the  church  only 
as  the  effect  of  a  collective  faith  and  action.  It  was 
the  faith  of  a  united  church  that  did  these  things 
through  the  apostles  in  Acts.  And,  as  done  by  Christ, 
they  were  the  effect  of  his  faith  who  is  himself  tlie 
common  and  perfect  life  of  the  whole  church.  To 
take  another  line,  those  promises  of  his  that  puzzle  us 
as  to  the  answer  to  prayer  are  still  good  ;  but  not  for 
individuals.  They  were  not  given  to  individuals,  but 
to  a  -universal  community  of  one  mind,  soul,  and 
faith,  such  as  existed  for  a  brief  time  germinally  and 
prophetically  in  the  first  days  of  the  New  Testament 
Church.  The  historical  seasons  of  excitement  and 
exaltation  which  have  been  accompanied  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  effects  of  this  kind  are  but  fleeting  hints  and 
earnests  of  what  would  become  a  permanent  power  of 
the  church  through  its  sainiliest  members,  if  the 
church  throughout  the  world  were  really  one  in  love, 
faith,  and  deed.  All  the  wild  vines  on  the  raw  lands 
of  Christian  science  but  indicate  in  a  straggling  way 
the  fruitful  possibilities  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

If  morality  be,  as  in  modern  ethic  it  is,  the  collect¬ 
ive  demand  upon  its  members  of  society  as  a  whole  ; 
and  if  social  ethic  gain  so  much  as  of  late  it  has 
gained  in  taming  the  fierce  egoism  of  the  morally 
crude,  how  much  may  we  not  expect  society  to  do  for 
•  the  cure  of  its  sick  as  well  as  the  rescue  bf  its  sinnere 
when  the  day  comes  that  lifts  its  morality  to  a  living 
and  common  faith,  and  its  imagination  to  a  religion 
sure,  ordered,  and  strong  ! 

If  the  church  wish  that  she  had  the  gift  of  miracle 
to-day,  it  is  not  from  the  desire  to  exercise  super- 
humtm  power  ;  no  true  church  loves  power,  but  serv¬ 
ice.  Nor  is  it  from  a  sense  that  if  she  had  these 
powers  at  her  disposal,  she  would  soon  prove  to  men 
the  doctrine  in  her  faith  ;  for  miracles  do  not  prove 
doctrine  ;  the  message  must  carry  the  miracle  and  not 
the  miracle  the  message.  But  it  is  that  she  might 
scatter  the  more  blessing  on  the  grieved  world  she 
loves  for  Christ’s  sake  ;  that  she  might  lift  the  load, 
part  the  gloom,  and  soothe  the  agony  that  rend  the 
heart  and  rack  the  frame;  that  she  might  allay  the 
human  pain  which  now  is  felt  to  pierce  human  com¬ 
passion  as  it  never  did  before.  Yet  by  the  revealed 
will  of  God  himself,  there  is  but  one  sound  and  sure 
way  to  that  power  at  last.  It  comes  only  to  crown 
the  fulness  of  that  holiness  which  is  the  gospel’s  pur¬ 
pose  with  the  world.  When  the  last  sin  has  van¬ 
ished,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  last  woe  cease. 
m 

And  for  the  single  soul,  this  cannot  wholly  be  till 
all  souls  are  thus  spiritually  free.  For  we  are  not  as 
strong  as  we  should  be,  because  others  are  so  weak. 
Nor  are  we  as  weak  as  we  feel,  because  others  are 
strong.  No  man  believeth  unto  himself.  And  the 
faith  that  finally  overcomes  the  world  is  a  collective 
thing.  We  get  the  benefit  of  others’  faith.  And  it  is 
only  the  full  and  solidary  faith  of  a  living  church  that 
can  possess  the  secret  and  command  of  those  marvel¬ 
ous  results  which,  so  far,  appear  but  sporadically, 
and  come  and  go  like  the  wind.  But  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  not  fantastic,  and  not  arbitrary,  even  as  the 
vagrant  wind  is,  after  all,  ruled  by  meteorological 
laws  which  we  slowly  unravel.  And  there  are  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  action  which  the  church  may  one  day 
master,  and  even  command,  in  the  great  coming  and 
social  time.  When  the  Spirit  dwells  in  a  sanctified 
church  as  he  dwelt  in  the  Holy  Son  of  God,  then  the 
church  will  be  able  to  do  the  wonders  that  he  did  in 
the  healing  of  disease,  the  conquest  of  care,  and  the 
binding  of  the  broken  heart,  no  less  than  in  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  distressed  conscience,  and  the  soul' s 
salvation  from  the  wreck  of  things. 

Hackney  College,  Hampstead,  London. 
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LESSON  4.  JANUARY  24.  THE  LAME  MAN  HEALED 


Golden  Text ;  By  faith  in  his  i 


Acts  3  %  I-26,  Commit  verses  9,  10 

te  hath  his  name  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  behold  and  know. — Acts  3  :  Id 


The  Lesson  Pilot 

By  Charles  Gallandet  Trumbull 


Getting  Started  in  Class 

TWO  men  were  talking  about  the  terrible  disaster 
in  Sicily  and  Italy,  soon  after  it  was  first  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspapers.  One  of  them  said  ; 

■■  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  admitting  this,  but  the 
news  of  that  disaster  'and  tragedy  did  not  affect  me 
nearly  as  much  as  I  felt  it  ought  to.  And  I  suppose 
the  reason  was  that  it  is  so  far  away.  I  have  never 
been  on  the  spot  myself.  It  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world." 

Di)  any  of  the  rest  of  us  ever  feel  thatlack  of  reality 
in  a  great  event  that  is  remote  from  us  ?  Which  do 
you  think  would  have  been  more  real  to  you,  for 
example,  on  December  28  :  the  earthquake  and  the 
death  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  or  the  caving  in  of  the  walls  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  .s  house,  just  across  the  street,  killing  a  pet  dog, 
it  that  had  happened? 

It  is  possible,  and  it  is  a  duty,  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  interest  in  distant  events :  but  it  is' natural 
that  we  should  appreciate  most  keenly  the  life  that 
is  clo.se.st  to  us.  And  think  of  this  a  moment,— 
perhaps  it  is  a  new  thought  to  you  :  TAe  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  will  always  be  most  real  to  us  is 
his  poiuer  to  change  the  things  that  are  closest  to 
us, — the  everyday  commonplaces  of  our  lives. 
Therefore  he  wants  us  to  draw  on  his  power  for  just 
this  sort  of  thing.  And  he  wants  us  to  show  others 
that  they  may  do  so.  That  is  the  best  way  to  trust 
Christ,  and  to  preach  Christ. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Lesson 

From  such  an  introduction,  it  will  be  easy  to  take 
up,  with  the  class,  the  story  of  the  first  recorded 
case  of  the  early  church  preaching  Christ  in  this  way. 

Begin  by  telling  something  of  that  most  common¬ 
place  fact  of  Eastern  life,  maimed  and  helpless  beg¬ 
gars.  Dr.  Mackie’s  first  two  paragraphs  describe 
them  and  -the  Eastern  attitude  toward  them;  Dr. 
Burdette’s  article  gives  the  human  side  of  the  case 
with  wonderful  power. 

Peter  and  John  were  still  good  Jews,  careful  in 
their  attention  to  the  temple  service;  .see  Professor 
Ramsav’s  first  paragraph,  and  President  Sanders’ 
second.'  So  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Riddle,  second  paragraph),  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  temple.  Light  on  the  “  Gate  Beautiful  ’’ 
will  be  found  in  Professor  Riddle’s  first  paragraph 
and  Dr.  Mackie’s  third.  Go  on  with  the  story,  tell¬ 
ing  it  to,  or  drawing  it  out  from,  the  class.  Miss 
Slattery’s  third  to  sixth  paragraphs  show  how  to 
question  a  lesson  out  of  a  class.  Other  material  in 
these  lesson  pages  that  can  profitably  be  drawn  upon 
during  the  unfolding  of  the  lesson  are  the  following: 

This  was  not  necessarily  the  first  miracle  (Riddle,  2  ; 
Ramsay,  S'). 

Vi/hat  significance  had  the  fixed  look?  (Riddle,  on  v,  4; 
Ramsay,  last  paragraph.) 

Whose  faith  was  necessary  to  the  cure?  (Riddle,  on  v. 
16;  Ramsay,  4;  Foster,  2,  3.) 

Peter’s  address  was  an  advance  on  that  delivered  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost;  faith  is  now  added  (Ramsay,  6). 

Who  was  the  strongest  preacher  for  Christ,  that 
day  in  the  temple  courts  ?  Not  Peter;  I4iss  Slattery 
tells  in  her  fifth  to  eighth  paragraphs.  It  was  the 
lame  man, — just  because  he  was  lame  no  more. 
That  witness  of  his,  accompanied  by  the  straight 
talk  from  Peter  that  this  thing  had  been  done  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  made  such  an  overwhelming  ser¬ 
mon  that  many  were  won  to  belief  in  Christ  (4:4); 
and  the  murderers  of  Christ  were  frightened. 

The  great,  convincing  effectiveness  of  the  thing 
was  because  something  close  at  hand,  an  everyday 
commonplace,  had  been  miraculously  changed.  If 
there  had  been  a  report  about  such  things  happening 
down  in  Egypt,  or  up  in  Macedonia,  no  one  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  would  have  paid  much  attention  to  it.  But 
tliat  lame  man,  who  had  his  regular  place  by  the 
door  Beautiful. — why,  everybody  knows  him! 

Are  you  preaching  Christ  that  way  to-day  to  the 
people  nearest  to  you  ?  You  can.  And  you  ought 
to.  You’ve  been  lame  ;  and  everybody  knows  it; 
and  Christ  is  waiting  for  you  to  let  him  lift  you  on  to 
feet  made  well  and  strong,  so  that  you  may  walk. — 
yes,  leap, — with  a  strength  that  shall  utterly  amaze 
the  people  who  know  you  best,  until  they  say. 
There  must  be  something  in  his  Christianity,  after 
all."  Then  Christ  will  want  you  to  reach  out  your 
right  hand  to  others — those  nearest  to  you — who  are 
lame  too.  and  by  faith  in  his  name  let  his  name  make 
them  strong  and  well.  The  message  in  Mr.  Howard’s 


I  Now  Peter  and  John  were  going  up  into  the  temple  at  the 
hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour.  2  And  a  certain  man 
{hat  was  lame  from  his  mother’s  womb  was  carried,  whom 
they  laid  daily  at  the  door  ol  the  temple  which  is  called  Beau¬ 
tiful,  to  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered  into  lt»e  temple  ;  3  who 
seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into  the  tcntple,  asked  to 
receive  an  alms.  4  And  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him, 
with  John,  said.  Look  on  us.  s  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them, 
expecting  to  receive  something  from  them.  6  But  Peter  said, 
Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ;  bnt  what  I  have,  that  give  I 
thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  walk.  7  And 
he  took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  raised  him- up  :  and  imme¬ 
diately  his  feet  and  his  ankle-bones  received  strength.  8  And 
leaping  up.  he  stood,  and  began  to  walk  ;  and  he  entered  with 
them  into  the  temple,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising  God. 

9  And  all  the  people  saw  him  walking  and  praising  God  :  10 
and  they  took  knowledge  of  him,  that  it  was  he  that  sat  for 
alms  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  temple  ;•  and  they  were  filled 
with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which  had  happened  unto 
him. 

II  And  as  he  held  Peter  and  John,  all  the  people  ran 
together  unto  them  in  the  •  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's, 
greatly  wondering.  12  And  when  Peter  saw  it.  he  answered 
unto  the  people.  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  this  *  man? 
or  why  fasten  ye  your  eyes  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power 
or  godliness  we  had  made  him  to  walk  ?  13  The  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  hath 
glorified  his  ®  Servant  Jesus  ;  whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  de¬ 
nied  before  the  face  of  Pilate,  when  he  had  determined  to 
release  him.  14  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One. 
and  asked  for  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you.  15  and  killed 
the  *  Prince  of  life  ;  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead  ;  ®  whereof 
we  are  witnesses.  16  And  ®  by  faith  in  his  name  hath  his  name 
made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  behold  and  know  :  yea,  the 
faith  which  is  through  him  hatn  given  him  this  perfect  sound¬ 
ness  in  the  presence  of  you  all. 

portico  3  Or,  M/we  *  Or,  Child  See  Mt.  la.  18:  Is.  4a.  >  : 
5a.  S3  :  53.  II.  *  Or,  Author  6  Or,  0/ lahom  Or,  on  the  ground  0/ 
The  American  Revision  copyright,  iqot,  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 


Youf  Lesson  Questions  Answered 

(The  references  are  to  paragr-aphs  in  the  lesson  articles  in  this  issue.) 

■Verse  I . — Who  were  Peter  and  John?  Why  “go  up 
into  the  temple  ’’  ?  What  time  was  the  ninth  hour,  and 
why  50  called?  (Riddle,  on  “Time,”  and  on  v.  3.) 

Verse  2. — Why  was  the  “  Beautiful”  door  so  called? 
W’^ere  the  other  doors  named?  (Riddle,  on  “Places”; 
Mackie,  3.)  ,  , 

Verse  4. — Was  there  any  special  significance  in  “fasten¬ 
ing  his  eyes  upon  him  ”  ?  (Riddle  ;  Ramsay,  8.) 

Verse  (i,- _ What  was  the  meaning  of  “  in  the  name  of”  ? 

(Riddle.) 

Verses  6-10.— Had  the  disciples  had  power  to  heal  before 
this  ?  (Luke  9  t  3-6.) 

Verse  ii. — In  what  part  of  the  temple  was  Solomon’s 
porch?  Was  each  door  or  porch  so  named ?  (Riddle,  on 
“places”;  Sanders,  4.) 

Verse  13. — Is  Jesus  else%vhere  called  “  Servant  ”  ?  (Rid¬ 
dle.) 

Verse  14. — Who  was  the  murderer  asked  for?  (Riddle.) 
Verse  16. — What  is  the  significance  of  “  name  ”  ?  With 
Orientals,  the  “name”  stands  for  the  most  sacred,  inti¬ 
mate  identity  of  the  person  ;  it  is  his  innermost  self,  his 
whole  life. 

Verse  38.— Cite  a  passage  foreshowing  the  suffering  of 
Christ?  (Riddle.) 

Verse  39.— What  is  meant  by  “  seasons  of  refreshing  ”  ? 
(Riddle ;  l<am,say,  6.) 

Verse  23. — What  were  the  “times  of  restoration”? 
Cite  an  Old  Testament  passage  referred  to  (Riddle). 

Verse  25. — What  is  the  meaning  of  “covenant”?  Cite 
the  Old  Testament  reference?  (Riddle.) 


article  ought  to  be  spoken  in  every  class.  So  of  Mr. 
Ridgway’s  and  Miss  Slattery’s  last  paragraphs. 

Christ  can  change  us,  and  Christ  can  use  us  to 
change  other-s.  We  must  be  witnessing  for  him. 

Light-Gleam*  from  the  Lesion -Writer* 

(The  references  here  given  are  to  paragraphs,  by  number, 
of  the  various  lesson-articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Tunes.) 

A  good  Start-off  for  the  lesson-teaching  (Slattery,  l,  2). 

What  the  believing  Jews  looked  forward  to  (Riddle,  on 
vs.  59,  20). 

Pity  for  human  and  physical  suffering  is  Christianity  s 
marked  characteristic  (Ramsay,  2;  Ridgway,  3)’ 

The  world  of  heathenism  lies  crippled  at  the  door  of  the 
church  (Pierson,  3). 

The  warm  right-hand  of  fellowship  is  the  gate  Beautiful 
of  the  church  to-day  (Ridgway,  2). 

God  is  more  important  than  faith  (Illustrations,  3). 

To  give  what  we  have  is  all  that  is  required  of  us  (Pier¬ 
son,  3,  4;  lllustralions,  2,  3). 

How  Christ’s  teaching  has  revolutionized  the  world  s 
attitude  toward  the  poor  and  outcast  {Stelzle,  l-3)- 

The  terrible  conditions  of  the  world  of  that  day  for  a 
cripple  (Burdette,  5). 

Civilization  alone  never  uplifts  (Stelzle,  4). 

Christianity  can  and  does  say,  “  Arise  and  walk  ”  (Ridg- 
'vay,  4). 


The  Lesson's  Bible  Dictionary 

By  Professor  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

PLACES. — Two  localities  are  named:  the  Beautiful 
“door”  (v.  2)  or  “gate"  (v.  ioi  of  the  temple, 
and  Solomon’s  porch  (v.  ii).  The  latter  was 
the  portico,  or  colonnade,  extending  along  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  temple  enclosure,  facing  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Another  portico,  on  the  southern  side,  was 
called  the  Royal  Porch.  The  Beautiful  Gate  cannot 
be  identified  with  certainty.  There  were  several 
gates  from  without,  and  others  between  the  different 
courts  of  the  temple.  The  names  of  a  number  of 
these  have  been  preserved  in  the  Talmud  and  Jose¬ 
phus,  but  the  name  “Beautiful”  does  not  occur  ex¬ 
cept  in  this  passage.  The  Greek  term  suggests 
freshness  and  bloom,  and  is  not  that  usually  rendered 
“beautiful.”  Three  views  are  held :  (i)  That  it  was 
the  outer  entrance  to  the  temple,  at  the  .southwest 
corner;  (2)  the  central  gate  opening  from  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  court  of  the  women,  on  the 
eastern  side;  (3)  the  great  gate  Nicanor,  opening  on 
the  inner  court  from  the  court  of  the  women.  Each 
of  these  was  magnificent.  The  last  view  has  proba¬ 
bly  most  supporters. 

Time. — The  last  paragraph  of  chapter  2  points  to  a 
period  of  quiet  growth  without  opposition.  Hence 
there  was  probably  an  interval  of  some  length  be¬ 
tween  Pentecost  and  this  miracle.  Other  miracles 
doubtless  preceded  this,  which  is  singled  out  because 
it  occasioned  the  first  opposition  to  Christianity  on 
the  part  of  the  Jewish  rulers.  The  time  of  day  was 
3  P.M.,  since  the  Jewish  reckoning  of  hours  began  at 
sunrise,  or  6  A.M.  There  were  three  stated  hours  of 
prayer,  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth, — that  is,  9  A.M., 
noon,  and  3  P.M.,— the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice. 

Light  on  Puzzling  Passages 

Verse  i. — Peter  and  John  ;  The  two  leading  apos¬ 
tles. — Going  up  :  The  temple  was  on  a  height. 

Verse  4. — Fastening  his  eyes  :  Or,  “looking  sled- 
fastly.”  here  suggesting  sympathy.  The  same  word 
occurs  in  verse  12,  so  that  it  does  not  impl^  that  the 
look  had  any  healing  power.  ’  ) 

Verse  6. — In  the  name  of :  In  virtue  of.' or  by  the 
authority  of. 

Verses  7,  3. — Luke,  a  physician,  is  quite  detailed 
in  his  description  of  the  cure. 

Verses  9-51.— These  verses  suggest  that  the  cure 
was  wrought  within  the  temple  area. 

Verse  12. —  Ye  men  of  Israel :  The  address  of 
Peter  was  to  Jew.s,  and  he  speaks  as  a  fellow-Jew. 

Verse  Hath  glorified  his  Servant  Jesus: 

The  word  rendered  “  Servant”  is  literally  “boy  ”  or 
“child.”  Hence  it  is  rendered  “  Son  "  in  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version.  But  there  is  probably  a  reminiscence 
here  of  such  passages  as- Isaiah  52  :  13;  53  ;  ii, where 
the  Hebrew  word  is  “  servant.” 

Verse  14.  —  A  wwrii'e’/vr Baiabbas,  whom  the 
multitude  desired  to  be  released. 

Verse  is-^T/ie  Prince  of  We:  Or,  “Author"; 
more  literally,  “Leader."  No  English  term  exactly 
expresses  the  sense.  Jesus  as  Redeemer  procures 
life,  spiritual  and  eternal,  for  his  people. 

Verse  ib.— And  by  faith  in  his  name  hath  his  name : 
This  is  the  correct  order.  “  Faith”  refers  primarily 
to  the  faith  of  the  two  apostles,  but  that  of  the  lamo 
man  is  implied. 

Verse  18. — By  the  mouth  of  all  the  proihets :  All 
Old  Testament  prophecy  pointed  toward  a  suffer¬ 
ing  Messiah.  See  especially  Psalm  22  and  Isaiah  53- 
Verse  i<^.—Turn  again  :  “Be  converted  "  is  incor¬ 
rect;  the  verb  is  active,  not  passive,  presenting  the 
positive  side  of  repentance. — Blotted  out :  The  figure 
IS  that  of  Seasons  of  refreshing:  Not 

“times,”  as  in  verse  21.  The  context  clearly  con¬ 
nects  these  “seasons”  with  the  return  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  which  throughout  the  New  Testament  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  contingent  upon  the  repentance  of  the  Jews 
as  a  body  (Rom.  ii  :  25.  26).  . 

Verse  20.-7//#  Christ  who  hath  been  appointed 
for  you,  even  Jesus  ;  The  reference  is  to  the  Second 
Advent,  about  which  the  listeners  may  have  had 
false  views.  Peter  himself  had  not  yet  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  world-wide  mission  of  Christ. 

Verse  21. — The  times  of  restoration  :  Moral  and 
spiritual  renovation,  which  will  usher  in  the  return  of 
the  Messiah. — His  holy  prophets :  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  teems  with  predictions  of  these  “times.”  A 
notable  passage  is  Jeremiah  31  :  3I-34- 

Verse  2%.— Sons :  In  a  figurative  sense.— Cf/v#- 
nanl :  An  arrangement,  formal  and  sacred,  between 
two  parties;  here  between  God  who  promises  and 
Abraham  who  accepts  in  faith.  The  first  promise  is 
recorded  in  Genesis  32  :  3.  but  is  repeated  elsewhere, 
not  only  to  Abraham,  but  also  to  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
Western  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  Power  of  Faith 

By  Sir  WUHam  M.  Ramsay,  D.C-L.,  LL.D.,  Utt.D. 

AS  WE  have  already  seen,  these  first  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  maintained  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  to 
them,  as  to  the  other  Jews,  the  temple  was  the 
place  for  the  public  service  of  prayer. 

Pity  for  human  suffering — physical  suffering  as 
well  as  moral — was  a  marked  feature  of  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing  :  and  probably  the  aspect  of  his  work  which  most 
powerfully  touched  the  hearts  of  the  men  among 
whom  he  moved  was  the  sympathy  which  he  showed 
for  their  physical  suffering.  This  compassion  showed 
itself  especially  in  medical  attention  to  the  sick.  The 
universal  experience  of  missionaries  in  rnodern  times 
corroborates  this  observation  :  in  mission-work  no 
avenue  leads  more  directly  to  the  popular  heart  than 
the  relief  of  disease  and  physical  pain.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  natural  that  an  incident  such  as  this  one  should 
be  still  living  in  the  memory  of  the  poor  Christians 
of  Palestine  when  Luke  was  there  in  A.D.  57-59- 
The  incident  was  of  the  nature  of  a  faith-cure.  As 
the  accepted  custom  among  ancient  writers  prevented 
Luke  from  stating  exactly  the  evidence  on  which  he 
relies,  we  cannot  treat  the  cure  as  scientifically  at¬ 
tested,  nor  have  we  the  means  of  judging  how  far  it 
was  explicable  as  an  ordinary  phenomenon  of  medical 
practise  working  on  the  emotions  and  the  belief.  But 
the  story  is  so  lifelike  and  so  circumstantial  that  its 
general  features  cannot  be  doubted  by  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  mind;  and  the  important  consequences  that 
ensued  helped  to  preserve  it  fresh  in  the  popular 
memory  and  obtained  for  it  a  place  in  Luke  s  brief 
history,  where  only  important  things  are  noticed. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  faith  by  which  the 
cure  was  effected  was  the  faith  of  the  man  himself, 
or  of  the  two  apostles.  Surely  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  There  must  have  been  faith  on  his  part,  for 
without  that  he  could  not  be  cured.  In  Luke  7  :  50 
the  sinner  was  saved  by  her  faith ;  in  Luke  8  :  48  the 
sufferer  was  made  whole  by  her  faith.  But  there  was 
also  faith  on  the  part  of  Peter  and  John.  Without 
that  also  nothing  was  possible ;  and  Peter  lays  special 
stress  on  this  in  his  address  to  the  multitude.  The 
cure  had  been  wrought,  not  by  the  power  of  the  apos¬ 
tles.  but  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Nazareue;” 
that  is  to  say,  by  their  faith  in  him.  Where  Jesus 
effected  a  cure,  faith  was  needed  only  on  the  one 
side.  Where  one  of  his  followers  effected  a  cure, 
^aitli  on  both  sides  was  needed. 

, ,,  It  lies  also  in  the  imperfect  natui-e  of  Oriental  popu- 
.lar  tradition  as  historical  authority  that  we  get  from 
Luke  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  lapse  time.  It 
,is  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  weeks  or  months 
or  years  had  passed  since  Pentecost.  Luke  himself, 
,it  is  clear,  had  no  knowledge  on  this  point,  and  was 
not  interested  in  it.  Time  was  of  no  importance  to 
him:  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Church 
filled  his  thought,  and  chronology  passed  out  of  his 
sight  and  mind. 

Peter's  speech  on  this  occasion  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  thought  and  philosophic  power  from  that 
which  he  made  at  Pentecost.  There  is  clearly  appar¬ 
ent  here  the  historian’s  intention  to  indicate  by  means 
of  these  speeches  the  gradual  development  of  view  in 
the  Church,  whose  standard  is  that  of  its  leader,  Peter. 
In  the  former  speech  the  way  of  salvation  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  consisting  of  three  steps:  repentance,  bap¬ 
tism,  remission  of  sins;  but  the  connection  between 
these  steps,  the  moral  fact  in  the  man  which  makes 
these  three  steps  into  one  process,  was  not  stated. 
Now  the  nature  of  this  process  is  better  understood 
and  set  forth  in  definite  words  by  Peter.  May  we 
not  believe  that  this  step  took  place  through  the  en¬ 
nobling  influence  of  the  remarkable  incident  ?  The 
consciousness  of  power  brought  the  consciousness  of 
knowledge:  the  two  are  different  sides  of  one  mental 
fact.  The  intense  pity  and  desire  to  help  gave  Peter 
the  power.  As  soon  as  the  power  was  exerted,  he 
knew  how  it  acted,  and  on  the  instant  he  said  to  the 
spectators  that  this  was  cot  done  by  the  apostles’ 
power  or  piety,  but  that  the  name  of  Jesus  by  faith 
in  his  name  had  effected  the  cure.  Then  he  states 
again  the  lesson  as  to  the  way  through  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins,  omitting  now  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  but  adding  that  the  issue  for  the  converts 
will  be  seasons  of  refreshing, — that  is,  revival, — in 
which  the  divine  power  should  be  shown  on  them  and 
in  them. 

But  even  yet  Peter  has  not  lost  the  dream  or  hope 
of  a  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  in  Palestine:  the  con¬ 
summation  shall  be  the  sending  of  the  Messiah  among 
them.  This  Messiah,  however,  is  the  same  Jesus 
whom  they  slew  and  who  has  returned  to  heaven.  It 
is  implied  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  shall  be 
a  local  one.  with  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  as  its  cen¬ 
ter.  A  consciousness  of  the  widening  of  the  King¬ 
dom  appear.^  only  in  verse  26,  “unto  you  first,”— 
that  is,  to  Jews  first  and  afterward  to  all  men  is  the 
Servant  of  God  sent  The  conception  of  the  divine 
plan  and  purpose  is  still  imperfect  in  these  speeches; 
but  Peter  and  the  Church  with  him  were  gradually 
awakening  to  fuller  consciousness. 

The  fixed  earnest  gaze  of  Peter  and  John  on  the 
lame  man,  and  of  the  wondering  crowd  on  the  apos¬ 
tles,  are  noteworthy  traits.  The  soul  speaks  best 
through  the  eyes;  and  this  earnest  gaze  is  often  men¬ 


tioned  in  Acts  as  indicative  of  a  certain  lofty  excita¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  inner  nature. 

Abekdeen  University,  Scotland. 


Oriental  Lesson -Lights 

By  George  M.  MacMe,  D.  D. 

Missionary  to  the  Jews,  and  Minister  of  the 
Anglo-American  Congregation  in  Beyrout 

A  CERT  AIN  man  . .  .  whom  /hey  laid  daily  (v.  2). 
In  the  East,  each  blind  or  cripple  beggar  has 
a  certain  place  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day. 
This  right  becomes  so  far  recognized  that  any  iii- 


The  Busy  Men’s  Corner 

By  William  H.  mdgway 

Churas.— and  fohn  went  up  together  l. 
Auth.  Ver. ).  I  like  that  "went  up  together.”  That 
sounds  chummy.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  Bible 
puts  its  approval  on  chums?  We  studied  David  and 
Jonathan,  the  chums  of  the  Old  Testament,  last  year. 
Then  Jesus  himself  paired  his  disciples  off.  The 
real  meaning  of  chum  is  a  room-mate.  To-day  we 
have  Peter  and  John.  Later  we  shall  have  Paul  and 
Silas,  Barnabas  and  Mark,  and  some  others.  Here 
is  what  the  book  says:  Ecclesiastes  4  :  9-12;  Prov. 
27  :  17;  2  Corinthians  6  ;  14;  Matthew  ii  :  29.  If  the 
two  yoke  fellows  are  not  chums  I’d  like  to  know  who 


truder  would  receive  nothing  from  those  who  are  This  is  the  chum  I  want  you  fellows  to  have, 

accustomed  to  pass  by,  knowing  the  ordinary  reciter  ^yij^  understand  Ecclesiastes  4  :  9-12  when 


of  God’s  promises  to  the  merciful.  Groups  of  them 
collect  at  church  doors  at  the  beginning  or  close  of 
service;  they  are  walking  calendars  of  church  festi¬ 
vals,  and  have  a  wonderful  way  of  finding  out  when 
and  where  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals  are 

In  Eastern  lands  it  is  reverently  believed  that 
God  has  his  own  reason  for  permitting  infirmity  and 
suffering.  Those  who  have  inherited  blindness  or 
lameness  are  in  a  special  way  connected  with  God’s 


you  obey  Matthew  n  :  29.  If  you  are  any  fellow's 
chum,  what  will  you  do  for  him  ?  Do  folks  say  of 
your  chum  Jones,  "  Jones  is  all  right  so  long  as  he  runs 
with  Smith !  "  Peter  and  John  were  going  to  church 
together.  The  sweetest  friendships  in  the  world  are 
the  Peter  and  John  kind  with  Jesus  (Mai.  3  :  16). 


-Door  of  the  temple  which  is 
'  Churches  in  America  don’t 


The  Glad  Hand.- 
called  Beautiful  (v  , 
have  exquisitely  wrought  doors,  seventy-five  feet 


personal  purposes,  and  to  attend  to  them  is  to  be  a  high,  to  let  folks  in  and  out.  But  religious  places 
fellow-worker  with  him.  When  a  beggar  comes  to  ought  to  have  much  more  beautiful  doors.  About  a 
the  door,  and  those  within  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  year  ago  one  of  the  magazines  sent  a  woman  around 
give  him  anything,  he  is  dismissed  with  the  assur-  to  find  cold  welcomes  in  the  churches.  Of  course  she 
ance  "God^will  give  you.”  He  so  far  considers  found  what  she  was  looking  for.  About  the  same 


himself  under  God’s  special  protection  that  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  refusal  as  a  benediction,  and  turns  silently 
away.  Those  who  refused  to  relieve  his  needs  are  left 
to  make  the  best  of  the  fact  that  they  have  recognized 
his  sacred  claims  and  declined  to  be  fellow-workers 


time  two  mechanics  went  to  a  city  to  erect  some  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  the  evenings  one  found  the  beer  saloon, 
and  the  other  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  text  for  the  cold  welcome  hunter  ; 
Prov.  18  ;  24,  Auth.  Ver.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 


with  God.  The  beggaris  sometimes  an  owner  of  prop-  that  some  people  in  high  place  get  too  professional  to 
erty  acquired  by  begging.  He  will  refuse  to  enter  a  keep  the  door  beautiful.  The  other  summer  I  had  to 
school  for  the  blind  in  which  to  learn  the  trade  of  spend  a  Sunday  in  a  certain  city.  Opposite  my  hotel 
chair-mending  and  basket-making,  and  even  decline  ^as  a  beautiful  and  costly  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  dis- 
the  offer  of  a  surgical  operation  for  the  restoration  of  playing  a  large  sign  inviting  men.  Being  a  Y.  M.  C.A. 
his  sight,  lest  he  might  then  have  to  work.  man  I  decided  to  go.  I  also  decided  to  play  the  poor 

7 he  door  .  .  .  called  Beautiful  (v.  2).  The  door  young  man  from  the  country  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
of  a  temple,  church,  or  mosk,  may  have  expended  reception  I  would  get.  Well,  I  didn’t  get  any.  Not 
upon  it  the  most  costly  elaboration  of  art.  inasmuch  even  from  the  janitor,  whom  I  approached  after  the 
as  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  Similarly  with  the  door  secretarial  freeze.  What  makes  the  door  Beautiful 
of  a  palace,  as  being  the  approach  to  the  presence  of  to  such  buildings  is  a  Great  Big  Warm  Glad  Hand. 
one  entitled  to  public  honor.  Among  Orientals  cho.ttaHy.  Vom  Last  Friend.-PrAr-,  fastening 

the  Ottoman  government  is  patriarchal^  named  i,i,„ _ said.  Look  an  us  (n.  n).  When 

from  the  door  of  the  Sultan  s  palace,  the  Migh  Gate  -b^nd  and  endow  a  hospital,  this  will  be  a  fine 

or  Sublime  Porte.  ..Of,  test  to  have  chiseled  on  the  front  of  it,  Christianity 

houses  may  be  beautifully  adorned  withm  but  the  always  had  its  eyes  fastened  on  human  misery 

entrance  from  the  street  IS  by  a  common  and  unpre-  t^e  day  of  its  founder.  And  Christianity's 

tendons  doorway.  The  Mmmandment  forbids  the  4^  afflicted  always  is.  "Look  onus." 

coveting  of  a  neighbor  s  house,  but  there  is  also  an  ®  that  comes  to  hospitals  is  from 

unwritten  statute  that  the  owner  of  the  house  should  "  go  up  to  the  temple  to  pray.”  Here  is 

avoid  e.vcitmg  cupidity.  Christianity's  credential  (Matt,  is  ;  4-6).  Human 

Beyrout,  Syria.  misery  instinctively  recognizes  this,  for  it  is  around 

^  churches  and  along  the  way  church  people  pass  that 

human  misery  tries  to  place  itself.  There  have 

“What  I  Have.  That  Give  I  Thee”  J'i-yfburn'lv“Lsptaill'S'’chri 

3  them  there.  Don’t  you  "have  any  use"  forChns- 

iweiiavau  rsessw-n  ttanity  ?  Remember,  when  you  are  friendless,  when 

I  IKE  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  you  are  in  misery  and  distress,  thm  same  Christianity 

[  temple  the  world  of  heathenism  lies  crippled,  ss  the  only  thing  in  the  whole  wide  world  which  will 

poo^  and  unable  to  rise,  at  the  door  of  the  come  to  you  and  help  you. 
church  of  Christ.  How  powerless  we  often  feel  to  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none 

give  any  adequate  help!  We  are  powerless  indeed,  lawyer,  doctor,  engineer,  tradesman,  and 

unless  that  Power  which  wrought  through  Peter  and  artisan  has  a  professional  story  which  is  a  classic. 
John  works  through  us.  craft  of  Sunday-school  teaching  is  no  exception. 

What  the  crippled  world  asks  is  not  always,  and  jg  belongs  to  this  verse.  Every  lesson- 

not  often,  that  which  it  most  needs.  People  usually  ^yj.jter  who  has  not  become  ashamed  of  it  will  give 
ask  for  alms:  for  food  and  clothing  and  money— the  Innocent  IV,  the  pope  at  Rome,  was  showing 

things  that  pass  away,  and  leave  the  same  need  'phoraas  Aquinas  through  the  Vatican  treasures, 
behind.  What  they  need  is  the  life-giving  power  Thomas,”  said  the  Pops,  "  the  church  can  no 

that  comes  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  longer  say,  ‘  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.’  ”  "  True, 

But  how  many  of  us  fail  to  give  at  all  because  we  uoly  Father,”  replied  Thomas  Aquinas,  "but  neither 
have  not  the  silver  and  gold  to  meet  the  great  needs  g^y  lame  man,  ‘Arise  and  walk.  ‘  ” 

that  are  presented.  God  does  not  ask  us  to  give  story  is  no  good  in  spite  of  its  venerable  age, 

what  we  have  not,  but  he  does  ask  us  to  give  w/m/  because  the  point  of  the  story  is  not  true.  The  church 
we  have.  We  are  responsible  for  that,  and  for  that  indeed  gotten  rich,  as  she  should  according  to 


alone  (2  Cor.  8  :  12).  Have  we  money,  or  education, 
or  influence,  or  talents,  or  sympathy.— these  we  may 
give  in  the  name  of  Christ  for  the  healing  of  nations. 

What  a  transformation  it  would  mean  if  every 
Christian— man,  woman,  and  child—gave  to  God’s 
work  wbat  they  have  to  give  1  How  the  money 
would  DOur  into  the  treasury!  In  place  of  an  aver¬ 
age  of ‘fifty  cents  a  member  for  missions  each  year 
from  American  Christians  there  would  be  at  least 
ten  times  that  amount.  Some  would  give  their  mil¬ 
lions,  and  others  their  dimes ;  some  would  give  them¬ 
selves,  others  their  prayers  and  their  testimony. 

But  when  we  have  given  our 


God's  promise  (Prov.  8  :  18;  Matt.  5  :  33;  Prov.  3  : 
16;  I  Tim.  4  :  8).  But  the  church  has  taken  her 
riches,  and  with  them  says  to  the  lame,  "Arise  and 
walk.”  If  you  doubt  it,  visit  the  nearest  hospital  for 
crippled  children. 

The  First  Object  Sermon.— .5/  faith  in  his  name 
(v.  16).  This  second  sermon  was  the  first  object 
lesson  sermon  ever  preached.  The  object  was  a 
leaping  lame  man!  Whether  the  crowd  understood 
the  sermon  or  not  they  understood  the  cured  man. 
They  had  known  him  for  forty  years,  and  they  saw 

_ I  d.  .\A  4o-n  i  ry  t-K  A  mill 


But  wnen  we  nave  given  our  best,  we  have  still  something  had  happened.  And  “  riL  th, 

accomplished  little  or  nothing.  God  must  take  it  -the  fel  ows  there  are  not 
and  make  it  effective— and  he  will.  He  takes  our  argument  of  a  sermon. 

dimes  or  our  dollars,  our  words,  our  prayers,  our  mg  close  on  the  argument  of  a  life  ijoef  fn 

lives,  and  uses  them  to  accomplish  wonders.  The  the  Name  entirely  by  the  " 

five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  without  Christ,  were  only  your  daily  life  m  the  mill.  'P 

enough  for  one  or  two,  but  with  Christ  they  sufficed  all  the  town  who  can  preach  as  f*?  >  °  Jv 

for  the  multitude.  If  we  will  give  what  we  have,  lows  in  mill  and  office  e^'U^froh  of  the  ChrisSn 

in  the  name  of  Christ,  God  will  multiply  it  an  hun-  the  fellows  a  little  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  Christian 

dredfold.  (Gal.  5  :  22-25). 

Brooxlvn,  N.  Y.  CoATasviLi.E,  Pa. 
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The  Illustration  Round-Table 

All  readers  aro  invited  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  this  de¬ 
partment.  One  dollar  is  offered  for  every  anecdotal 
lesson  illustration  that  can  be  used,  and  two  dollars  for 
the  best  illustration  used  for  each  week  s  lesson.  ’I  he  iinpor- 
ta'it  conditions  governing  the  acceptance  of  material,  and  the 
year's  lesson  calendar,  will  be  sent  for  a  two-ceiit  stamp. 

The  Woman  With  the  Little  'S'iS.ih.—By  fai/h  in  his 
mime  hath  his  name  made  this  man  strong,  whom 
ye  behold  and  hnow  {Golden  Text).  There  was  a 
woman  who  had  a  reputation  for  simple  faith  that 
had  reached  to  another  woman  who  needed  just  such 
a  faitl),  and  who  went  to  see  her.  “Are  you,”  she 
asked, “  the  woman  with  the  great  faith  ?”  “No,” 

was  the  wise  reply,  “I  am  not  the  woman  with  the 
great  faith,  but  I  am  the  woman  with  the  little  faith 
in  a  great  God."— Mary  iVatson,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.  From  The  Christian  Endeavor  World. 

What  Came  from  an  Act  of  Kindness. —  What  / 
have,  that  give  I  thee  (y.  6).  It  was  blue  Monday  at 
the  manse  when  a  book-agent  rang  the  bell.  He 
had  set  out  with  high  hopes  of  earning  some  money 
for  a  college  course,  but  had  lost  money  instead,  and 
homesick,  heartsore.  disheartened,  he  came  that 
rainy  day  to  the  house  where  the  minister  was 
wearied  with  his  ministry,  and  the  mistress  o£^  the 
manse  was  suffering  with  a  nervous  headache.  They 
could  not  spare  the  money  for  bis  book,  but  they 
did  keep  him  by  them  for  three  days,  and  sent  him 
out  with  a  springy  step  and  a  refreshed  spirit.  The 
sequel  came  some  years  later  when,  at  a  meeting 
of  Synod,  the  mini.ster  introduced  to  his  wife  one 
who  had  thrilled  the  audience  with  his  eloquent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  truth,  and  who  told  her  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received  at  the  manse  made  him  desire 
to  be  what  seemed  to  him  the  noblest  thing  he  had 
ever  known,  a  Christian  pastor.— fames  /7.  Knife, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  From  American  Messenger. 

Giving  Away  What  Belongs  to  Another.—  What  1 
have,  that  give  I  thee  (v.  6).  One  may  give  only 
that  which  is  his  own.  A  story  in  The  Christian 
Advocate  makes  one  of  its  characters  say:  “Nancy, 

I  would  give  all  the  world  if  I  could  feel  a  Christian’s 
comfort.^  And  Nancy  replies:  “And  that's  a  brave 
speech,  sir,  to  give  what  isn’t  your  own,— a  petty 
gift.  I’m  thinking,  the  Lord  would  think  it  Would 
I  thank  you  if  you  said,  ■  Nancy,  I'll  give  you  the 
house  over  yonder,’  when  I  know  well  enough  it  be¬ 
longs  to  Captain  Nash?  No,  no;  give  God  what 
belongs  to  you,  your  own  poor,  broken,  sinful  heart, 
and  he'll  make  it  clean,— see  if  he  doesn’t”— jl/rJ. 
E.  L.  Miller,  Peru,  Ind. 

Worshiping  the  Or  why  fasten  your 

eyes  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  godli¬ 
ness  we  had  made  him  to  walk?  (v.  12).  In  one  of 
the  mission  fields  a  physician  had  been  the  means  of 
restoring  to  health  a  beloved  child.  In  their  grati¬ 
tude  the  parents  came  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
doctor,  worshiping  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  god. 
The  missionary  remonstrated,  saying:  “We  are  not 
gods.  Worship  the  true  God."  “You  must  be  a 
god,"  they  said;  “no  one  but  a  god  could  have 
saved  our  beloved  from  death."  The  missionary 
then  said:  “Suppose  that  I  wished  to  bestow  a 
valuable  gift  upon  you,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  your  coolies,  whom  would  you  thank,  the  cooHe 
or  myself?”  “  We  should  thank  you,  of  course;  the 
coolie  is  your  servant.”  “  And  so  am  I  God’s  coolie,” 
said  the  missionary,  “  by  whose  hand  God  has  been 

g leased  to  send  you  this  gift  of  healing,  and  it  is  to 
im  you  must  how  and  give  thanks.”  And  so  at  last 
their  hearts  turned  to  the  true  God. — Lottie  R.  Wal¬ 
ters,  Norfolk,  Va.  Selected.  The  prise  for  this 
week  is  awarded  to  this  illustration. 

Mr.  Saakey’s  Lait  Xiay%.—And  by  faith  in  his  name 
hath  his  name  made  this  man  strong  (v,  i&).  The 
Christian  Advocate  gives  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Sankeyin 
his  closing  days.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  leave  his  house.  The  writer  noticed  on  his 
last  visit  that  the  great  singer  was  much  emaciated. 
“He  did  not  think  he  would  live  two  weeks.  His 
sightless  eyes  were  expressionless.  We  knew  him 
well,  had  often  conversed  with  him  when  he  was  in 
full  vigor.  The  recollection  seemed  to  cause  him  a 
thrill.  He  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  us,  and 
thanked  us,  and  after  a  little  further  conversation, 
we  propounded  to  him  this  question:  ‘Mr.  Sankey, 
does  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  power  and  truth  of  reli¬ 
gion  seem  to  you  as  clear  and  strong  as  when  the 
tens  of  thousands  were  hanging  upon  every  word 
that  came  from  your  lips  and  congratulating  you 
upon  your  popularity  and  success?’  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  said  :  ‘  It  is  more  powerful.  Then 
there  were  many  distractions.  God  and  I  are  to- 

Sther  now  most  of  the  time.’  ” —  William  J.  Hart, 
D.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

The  Infidel’s  Tribute  to  His  Rebuker.— it  shall 
be.  that  every  soul  that  shall  not  hearken  to  that 
prophet,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed  fr^m  among  the 
people  (v.  23).  A  fierce  discussion  was  overheard  on 
a  railway  train  between  an  infidel  and  a  Christian 

by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  S -  of  - -  city,  as  to  the 

divinity  of  Christ.  As  the  minister  was  leaving  the 
train  the  infidel  angrily  exclaimed,  “Jesus  Christ  is 


only  a  prophet."  Upon  which  Mr.  S - .  looking  fix¬ 

edly  at  the  speaker,  said:  “And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  whosoever  will  not  hear  thac  prophet  shall 
be  destroyed  from  among  the  people.”  and  passed 
out.  A  few  mouths  later  he  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
At  the  first  service  of  liis  church  after  his  death,  a 
stranger  asked  permission  to  speak,  and  related  the 
foregoing,  adding  in  husky  tones,  “I  was  that  infi¬ 
del,  and  traveled  many  miles  to  tell  your  pastor  that 
his  words  under  God  were  the  means  of  bringing  to 
a  lost  soul  peace  and  pardon.  I  deeply  grieve  that  I 
am  too  late  to  thank  him,  but  gladly  give  this  tribute 
and  rejoice  that  I  am  now  a  new  man  in  Christ 
Jesus.”— i/rj.  M.  B.  Chipman,  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia. 


physician  may  be  enlisted,  or  an  asylum  found,  to 
supply  their  needs. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men  has  done 
all  this,  and  the  church  has  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
men  and  the  money  for  its  accomplishment.  Let 
him  who  sneers  at  the  social  weakness  of  the  church 
to-day  glance  at  the  long  list  of  philanthropic  and 
benevolent  organizations  which  fill  the  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Society  and  other  Directories,  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  names  of  the  managers,  and  he  will 
find  the  church  at  work  in  a  scientific  and  collective 
manner,  seeking  through  its  inspired  membership 
to  minister  to  the  poor  and  the  needy.  And  no 
one  is  doing  as  much  as  the  church  in  this  direction. 

It  was  not  cizilization,  simply,  which  could  accom¬ 
plish  these  wonderful  works.  The  people  living  iii 
the  timesof  Peter  and  John  were  far  advanced  in  mere 
civilization.  The  greatest  philosophers  of  the  world's 
history  had  given  their  messages.  But  still  were 
men  regarded  as  brutes,  and  killed  off  like  flies. 

“  V/hy  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by 
our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to 
walk?”  asked  Peter.  It  was  “in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ”  that  the  lame  man  had  been  commanded  to 
rise  up  and  walk.  And  while  this  formula  has  not 
always  been  employed,  it  has  been  Christ’s  influence 
on  the  world  that  has  made  the  great  physical, 
social,  and  philanthropic  advances  possible. 

New  York  City, 

Home  Department  Lesson  Talks 

By  Robert  J.  Burdette,  D.D, 

Dr.  Burdette  wHE  eUeruate  with  Mrs.  Annie  Trumbull 
Ulosson  ia  the  conduct  of  this  new  lessan  department 
for  the  members  of  the  Home  Deparlmeat. 

Lams  from  his  birth,  he  was  carried  and  laid 
daily  at  “the  gate  of  the  temple  which  is 
called  Beautiful,”  to  beg  of  the  passers  by. 
They  had  to  do  something  with  him.  For  he  was 
poor  ;  and  helpless  ;  and  a  beggar  ;  a  great  burden 
to  the  community  ;  a  greater  burden  to  his  friends  ; 
and  the  greatest  burden  to  himself.  And  he  had 
been  a  burden  ever  since  the  hour  he  was  born. 

But  helplessness  and  poverty  are  not  burdensome 
— to  Love.  This  cripple-beggar  came  into  the 
world  a  living,  daily,  hourly  joy.  His  very  weakness 
and  dependence  made  him  dear — oh,  so  dear.  How 
dear,  only  a  mother  can  know.  When  they  laid  him 
in  his  mother’s  arms,  a  tiny  bundle  of  helplessness, 
warm  and  soft  and  sweet,  snuggling  with  feeble 
(With  references  also  to  the  old  and  new  editions  of  the  strength  into  her  arms,  how  she  smiled  tof  hear  him 
metrical  Psalm, book  “Bible  Songs.  )  ®  WitJi  her  own  weak  arms,  how  ciosely  she 


From  the  Platform 

By  Philip  E.  Howard 

A  Prayer  Before  the  Lesion. — Lord  Jesus,  we  who  have 
heard  ihy  call  to  arise  lift  up  our  glad  hearts  in  thankfulness 
to  thee  for  thy  great  lovingkindness.  Only  by  thy  power  are 
we  able  to  walk  with  e.igerncss  and  joy  along  the  path  where 
once  we  could  only  wait  miserably  for  help.  Lord,  give  us  the 
spirit  of  the  disciples  of  old.  who  could  not  keep  to  themselves 
the  blessings  of  thy  love  ;  and  leach  us  liberality  in  the  out¬ 
giving  of  thy  gifts  in  such  measure  assve  have  received.  So 
may  we  render  praise  and  honor  to  thee  in  daily  deeds  of 
service.  Amen. 

After  the  Lesson,— Is  there  any  one  good  thing 
you  haven’t  been  able  to  do,  that  you  wish  God  would 
help  you  to  do?  You  needn’t  answer  aloud.  Is 
there  a  habit  that  holds  you  prisoner  ?  Are  you  lame 
in  any  part  of  your  life  ?  Then  this  lesson  is  a  clear 
call  toyou.  I’m  going  to  put  two  plain  words  on  the 
board — hopeful,  urgent,  cheery  words: 

ARISE-WALK 

WHY  NOT  TO-DAY? 

_ _J 

And  underneath,  a  question,  Why  not  to-day? 
There  isn’t  anything  that  can  keep  you  down  if  you 
will  arise  and  walk,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth.  Just  test  the  truth  of  that. 

Philadelphia, 

% 

Hymns  assd  Psalms  lor  the  Lesson 


Psalm  48 
(64 


“To-day  thy  mercy  calls  me 
“Tell  me  the  old.  old  story.'  t>  1  • 

“  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid."  Psalm  70; 

“The  Lord  is  rich  and  merciful.”  psalui^io '^^-6  ^ 
“How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus 
sounds.” 

“  Love  divine,  all  love  excelling.” 

"  My  God,  is  any  hour  so  sweet.” 

“O  where  is  Ke  that  trod  the  sea.” 


=  3-5 


(65  : 

Psalm  20  :  i 
(23  :  i-( 

Psalm  146  : 

(217  :  1-5.  316  :  1-5.) 


-4-) 

■4-) 

103  :  3-5.) 
1-6.) 


Home  Readings  for  the  Wsek  Preceding  the  Lesson 

These  Home  Readings  are  the  selections  of  she  International 
Bible  Reading  Association  of  London,  whose  American  work 
is  a  department  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion.  Address  Marion  Lawranc*.  Hartford  Building,  Chicago. 


cry  S  . .  -  -  .  .  - 

drew  him  into  her  caresses,  held  him  close  to  her 
warm  breast,  and  smiled  again  and  thanked  God, 
end  wept  for  love  and  joy  as  he  fell  asleep  at  the 
dear  fount  of  life.  Her  baby  boy!  He  was  helpless, 
and  naked,  and  penniless,  and  had  to  be  held,  and 
carried,  and  fed  and  clothed.  But  he  wasn’t  a  bur¬ 
den.  No  more  than  a  strong,  rich,  able-bodied  man 
of  forty-five  years  is  a  burden  to  God.  He  may  be 
just  as  poor  and  helpless  and  weak — he  may  be  blind, 
in  addition— but  he  isn't  a  burden  to  the  Heavenly 
Father.  No  one  is  a  burden  to  Almighty  Love. 

The  baby  grew.  And  one  day  the  mother,  stooping 
to  the  floor  with  the  little  burdenless  burden  in  her 
arms,  stood  him  on  his  feet,  and  cooed  in  mother 
fashion  to  her  nestling  dove  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  learn  to  walk.  But  the  weak  little  legs  doubled 
under  his  tiny  weight.  Ke  could  not  stand.  It  was  so 
much  sweeter  to  be  picked  up  and  carried.  “  He  is 
too  little,”  cooed  the  mother,  and  picked  him  up  and 
carried  him  on  her  heart  as  before.  Then  one  other 
day  she  tried  again.  And  again  she  said,  “My  baby 
istoolittle  ;  hemusn’ttrytowalkyet.”  And  another 
day  and  yet  another  time,  she  tried.  Until  at  last, 
one’bitter  day,  she  tried  just  once  more.  And  then 
she  laid  him  on  his  little  bed,  and  bowed  her  white, 
frightened  face  upon  him,  and  tried  to  pray.  But 
the  broken  heart  could  only  sob— for  it  knew  at  last 
the  truth  it  had  feared.  The  sweetness  of  the  gift  of 
God  had  turned  to  wormwood.  Her  soul  cried  out 
for  help  and  sympathy— for  pity  and  love.  Nay,  it 
cried  out  in  rebellion.  Why  had  God  forgotten  ner 
T  WAS  a  common  sight  that  met  Peter  and  John  baby,  after  he  had  gi-ven  the  little  son  to  bej  ?  How 
as  they  went  to  church  that  day.  Alongside  the  could  he  foreet  her  little  one— how  could  he  .  How 


The  lame  man  healed 


Monday. —Acts  3  :  i-zi  1 
Tuesday.— Acts  3: 12-26]  ’ 

Wedfissday,— Luke  s  :  17-26 . ^he  word  of  power 

Thursday.- Matt.  10:1-15 . .  Power  to  heal 

Friday.— Isa.  35 . .  •  .  A  vision  of  joy 

Saturday.— I  |ohn.  s.  Sin  and  repentance 

Sunday. — John3:9-2X . .  .Life  by  faith 


Lessow-Li^ht  on  Social  Problems 

By  Charles  Stekle 

Superlnteadent  of  the  Presbyterian  Dapartment  ef 
Church  and  Labor 


read  there  were  beggars  ;  blind,  crippled, 
maimed.  Abject  and  pitiful  was  their  condition,  for 
there  was  practically  no  hope  for  them.  The  old  men 


could  he  forget  her  little  one- 

could  he  ?  ^  ^  J, 

Ah.  but  God  never  forgets.  When  we  can  t  walk, 
he  stoops  down,  lifts  us  up  into  the  Everlasting  Arrns, 
and  carries  us.  I’ve  seen  him  carrying  men  fifty 


and  women,  the  helpless  little  children,  the  sick  and  and  carries  us.  i  ve  seen 
the  deslitute-who  Jared  for  them,  in  that  day  when  and  seventy 

life  was  counted  so  cheap  ?  Into  the  ditch  they  were  years  they  earned  him  m  their  arms  yieMs  wiiom 
flung  when  they  died,  for  had  not  the  philosophers  God  mafe  tender-hearted  and 

declared  that  these  common  people  had  no  souls—  love.  Through  ,0  be 

that  they  were  simply  00  a  level  with  the  dogs  that  a'  m^n  He\3ed°  to 

“S'uftfe“eLh?nr  of  Christ  has  changed  all  this.  wi™"to  f  rh  to  grow  weary,  to  see  his  hands 
He  showed  the  worid  how  highly  God  values  aliumau  oal'ous  to  feel  his  f  ^  toil  early 

soul,  even  though  that  soul  belongs  to  a  slave  or  a  bitter  bread  in  the  salt  s'jejt  «  fa.  ,  wanted 
workingman.  Slowly  have  these  changes  come,  but  And  he  wanted 

to-day  we  have  an  endless  number  of  orphan  asylums  some  one  to  be  dependent  J  t,-  craved  for 

for  lhe  little  children,  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  for  to  die.  God  ^ 

None  too  poor,  and  none  so  far  .gone,  but  that  a  joy.  And  when  the  y 
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faith  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  ail  these  things 
came  to  him  as  the  sunrise  comes  to  the  longest 

When  they  carried  this  man  out  of  the  house  in  the 
morning,  where  could  they  carry  him  ?  What  was 
there  for  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  the  hhnd  and 
the  wretched  ;  the  weak  and  the  sinful  ?  1  here  was 

the  street,  the  highway,  among  the  dogs  and  the 
vermin.  In  the  storm,  and  the  cold.  Ana  there 
were  prisons— thousands  of  them.  And  dungeons  ; 
dark  and  cold  and  loathsome,  for  the  unfortunates. 
Aud  there  were  gallows,  scaffolds,  torture  cham- 
bcrs  ;  stakes,  and  fagots,  tor  the  burning  of  men 
and  women  and  little  children.  Where  could  they 
carry  this  afflicted  man  ?  Where  was  there  any 
place  tor  the  wretched,  the  unfortunate,  the  suffer- 

In  all  this  world  of  wealth  and  beauty  there  was 
but  one  place  for  him.  The ‘‘Gate  Beautiful. 
Where  was  that?  There  was  but  one  in  all  the 
world  of  wisdom  and  statecraft  and  strength  and 
compassion.  That  was  at  the  house  of  God  open¬ 
ing  Inward  into  the  church,— ■' My  c  athers 
Jesus  loved  to  call  it  And  when  they  laid  the  crip¬ 
ple  there,  they  laid  him  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Andal 
the  long-deferred  joy  and  sweetness  and  strengrth  of 
his  life  came  to  him  there.  Aod  from  that  day  the 
world-the  world  that  tolerates  the  ttierch  the 
world  that  despises  it,  the  world  that  hates  it,  the 
world  that  persecuted  it— learned  to  bring  its  poor 
and  helpless  and  suffering  to  the  doors  ‘be 
church.  The  only  place  m  the  world  for  hunger 
and  neglect,  tor  sorrow  and  sm,  for  heart-ache  and 
love-hunger,  for  weariness  and  tepair.  I  ™ 
the  doorj'  said  Jesus.  That  is  the  Gate  whicn  is 
called  Beautiful. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


selves  had  made  this  man  to  walk  ? 
the  story  of  Jesus: 

Jesus  lived  on  this  earth. 

He  went  about  doing  good. 

He  was  cruciHed  and  buried, 
He  rose  from  the  dead. 

He  went  back  to  heaven. 

He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit, 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  our  helper, 
And  we  are  bis  witnesses. 


i  Graded  hTi^ 


w 


For  the  Primary  Teacher 

By  Mrs,  Mary  Foster  Bryner 

HAT  names  were  given  in  our  Christmas  text 
for  the  baby  who  was  born  in  tne  city  ct 
David?  Review:  »  For  unto  you  is  born  this 

day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Chnst  the 
Lord.”  Before  the  baby  was  born  an  a^gel  ha*i 
said  to  Mary,“  His  name  shall  be  called—  ?  Jesus. 
(Write  it  and  begin  to  teach)-. 

There  Is  no  name  so  dear  on  earth, 

No  name  so  sweet  in  heaven, 

The  name,  before  his  wondrous  birth. 

To  Christ  the  Saviour  given.” 

I  think  his  mother  and  his  disciple  friends  used 
this  name  most  often,  for  we  find  it  so  many  times  m 
the  stories  of  his  life  written  by  Matttiew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  and  in  this  book  of  the  Acts.  Show 
them,  and  let  one  of  your  teachers  sing  one  verse  of 
“  Jesus,  thy  name  1  love."  ^  j,  ^ 

Christians  close  their  prayers  by  asking  tiod  to 
hear  and  answer  and  bless  ”  for  Jesus’  sake,"  or  ”  ^.n 
Jesus’  name"  (add  In  and  Name).  The  Book  of 
Acts  tells  how  he  beard  and  answered  the  prayer  of 
two  of  his  disciples  who  remembered  his  promise; 

“  If  you  ask  anything  in  my  name.  I  will  do  it. 

The  Holy  Spirit  had  been  helping  these  disciples 
to  preach  and  teach,  so  that  many  believed,  and  the 
little  company  with  which  their  church  began  had 
cn-own  to  thousands.  They  were  never  too  busy  to 
pray  so  one  day  Peter  and  John  were  going  together 
to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  When  near  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  temple,  a  lame  man  asked  for 
help.  Every  day  somebody  carried  him  to  that  gate 
because  so  many  people  passed  by.  (Perbdps  you 
can  suggestasimilar  familiar  local  character.)  Some¬ 
times  people  hurried  by  without  noticing  the  lame 
beggar,  but  Peter  and  John  stopped,  and  Peter  said, 
“  Look  on  us,"  because  they  felt  sorry  for  him. 

Of  course  he  expected  money,  but  Peter  said: 
“Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  what  I  have,  that 
give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  walk.”  Do  you  think  he  could  ?  To  encourage 
him,’  Peter  took  hold  of  his  right  hand  and  helped 
him  up.  Right  away  his  feet  and  ankle-hones  felt 
stronger.  Perhaps  he  wondered  whether  he  might 
fall  if  Peter  let  go.  He' forgot  the  crowd  coming  to 
the  temple,  for  he  could  stand  alone  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  He  jumped,  and  his  ankles  kept  firm  and 
straight  He  began  to  walk,  and  tned  his  feet  and 
ankles  in  many  ways,  and  felt  so  happy  that  he 
couldn’t  keep  still,  so  began  praising  God.  As  he 
went  into  the  temple  with  Peter  aud  John,  what  kind 
of  a  prayer  do  you  think  he  prayed  ?  The  people 
coming  to  the  temple  wondered  to  see  a  man  forty 
years  old  acting  like  that,  running,  jumping,  singing, 
and  praising.  As  they  looked  more  closely,  they 
knew  he  was  the  man  who  used  to  sit  and  beg,  and 
many  people  ran  to  the  porch  of  Solomon’s  temple  to 
see  him  with  Peter  and  John  as  they  came  from  prayer. 

When  Peter  saw  the  crowd,  he  said,  “Why  are 
you  so  astonished,  looking  at  us  as  though  we  our- 


Then  he  added:  “His  name,  through  faith  m  his 
name,  hath  made  this  man  strong.”  It  was  so  lyon- 
derful  that  many  men  believed,  and  people  talked 
about  it  for  many  days.  u 

If  po.ssible,  show  the  emblem  of  the  King  s  Daugh¬ 
ters  or  draw  it  or  cut  it  out  and  fasten  to  the  board, 
explaining  their  pledge  of  service  “  In  His  Name. 

Fur  review  or  home  work,  the  children  could  draw, 
cut.  or  tear  a  gate  in  the  temple  wall  (a  strip  of 

^  Sr  from  a  square  of  paper  folded  into  quarters  the 
King’s  Daughters’  emblem  could  be  cut  or  torn,  or 
each  child  could  trace  and  cut  out  his  owu  hand  as  a 
reminder  of  Peter’s  helping  hand.  Write.  “In  His 
Name  "  on  whichever  one  is  used.  Close  your  lesson 
with  “All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name. 

Chicago,  III.  ^ 

My  Claiss  ol  Girls 

By  Margaret  Slattery 

REMEMBER:  “If  you  want  to  fix  a  thing  in  the 
mind,  draiu  it.” 

Before  class  I  gave  tablet,  paper  and  pencil 
to  each  girl,  and  began  the  lesson  by  asking  the  girls 
who  were  assigned  the  work  last  week  to  describe 
the  diagram  of  the  temple.  They  did  fairly  well. 

1  asked  the  class  to  sketch  quickly  from  dictation  and 
with  me,  a  verv  simple  plan  of  the  tem^e.  Then 
we  numbered  the  sections,  i.  Holy  of  Holies.  2. 
Holy  Place,  etc.  I  asked  them  to  keep  the  paper 
andlook  at  it  now  and  then,  for  in  the  quarter  s  test 
I  should  ask  them  to  sketch  it.  I  then  showed  a 
picture  of  the  council  hall  of  the  banhedrm  (Pelou- 
bef  s  Notes  on  Acts),  and  asked  the  girls  assiped  the 
Question  to  tell  about  it.  I  emphasized  the  fact  that 
Peter  and  John  worshiped  in  the  temple  and  honored 
the  Sanhedrin. 

i  began  the  lesson  proper  abruptly-^*  There  was 
such  a^  difference  between  the  Beautiful  Gate  and 
the  wretched  creature  who  lay  beside  it.  Ji  was  (see 
Mackie,  paragraph  3).  He  was  born  with  the  disease 
which  had  made  him  helpless  for  forty  years— just  a 
miserable  beggar. "  Why  was  he  there  at  the  temple 
Ethel?  (assigned  last  week.)  Yes,  there  he  would 
stay  until  at  the  close  of  the  day  friends  earned  him 
home.  The  day  of  our  lesson  was  just  like  every 
other  so  far  as  he  could  know.  What  hour,  Elinor  ? 
The  worshipers  were  going  into  the  court— he 
reached  out  his  hand  for  alms,  scarcely  noticing  them, 
when— tell  us,  Elsie.  Her  description  was  brief,  hut 
graphic,  and  I  added,  “  Suppose  it  had  been  this 
morning  and  at  our  church  I”  i> 

After  a  moment  they  said,  “  A  crowd  would  gather, 
“everybody  would  be  excited,”  “they  would  all  try 
to  see  the  lame  man,”  “I  ^  should  want  to  see 

the  man  who  made  him  walk." 

Yes,  they  crowded  into  Solomons  porch,  "here 
was  the  lame  man,  doing  what,  Florence  ?  As  the 
people  pressed  about  them,  Peter  motioned  them 
aside  and  began  to  speak.  I  called  on  different  girls 
to  read  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  verses. 
Again  Peter  was  a  splendid  witness.  .“Give  the 
honor  not  to  us.  but  to  Jesus,  the  promised  Christ, 
whom  you  crucified,”  he  said.  But  a  stronger  wit¬ 
ness  than  Peter  was  there.  As  Peter  preached,  there 
was  the  lame  beggar  walking,  after  forty  helpless 

^^Why  do  I  say  he  was  a  stronger  ’witness  than 
Peter?  “Because  they  knew  he  had  been  lame. 

“  All  could  see  that  he  had  been  cured.”  “It  was  so 
wonderful."  “  Nobody  could  deny  it ;  he  was  there. 

Yes  they  all  knew  him,  and  while  Peter  told  of 
the  power  of  Christ,  there  he  stood  as  proof  of  it. 
The  most  powerful  witness  is  not  always  the  one  who 
preaches.  Others  are  needed  to  prove  what  he  ^ys. 

To  illustrate  the  point.  I  gave  two  instances.  One, 
a  man  who  through  Christ’s  help  overcame  the  drink 
habit.  I  pictured  the  difference  in  his  home  and  the 
effect  of  his  victory  on  hisneighbors.  The  other,  a  girl 
who  believed  Christ  could  help  her  overcome  a  qmck 
temper  and  a  mean  way  of  saying  things.  Her 
brother’s  testimony.  “The  best  sermon  I  know  is 
Alice  "  One  girl  in  class  gave  a  good  illustration. 

A  brief  appeal  was  made.  “Our  pastor  preached  to¬ 
day  the  very  same  things  about  Christ  s  power  that 
Peter  did  ’’  There  was  no  lame  man  as  a  witness  to 
prove  them.  Who  must  ?  Let  us  begin  as  soon  as 
we  get  home — perhaps  on  the  way. 

Home  Work  for  the  Girls  on  Next  Week’s  Lesson 
The  lesson  just  taught  was  assigned  to  be  written 
in  the  note-books  under  the  title,  “  The  Lame  Man 
A  Witness.”  ,  ^ 

One  girl  was  given  clippings  about  Annas  and 


Then  he  told  Caiaplias.  to  reproduce,  and  a  second  was  asked  to 
give  a  short  description  of  the  high  priest  and  his 
duties  (Foster’s  “  Story  of  the  Bible,"  page  123).  A 
third,  to  tell  about  the  scribes.  Two  girls  were  askeil 
to  tell  about  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  I  was  care¬ 
ful  in  assigning  topics,  that  the  girls  who  had  no 
special  topic  last  week  should  have  the  hard  ones 
The  following  questions  were  assigned  to  the  vest  of 
the  class:  Why  should  the  rulers  object  to  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  a  lame  man  ?  Were  Peter  and  John  right  in 
deciding  to  obey  God  rather  than  the  rulers  ?  Give 
two  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


My  Class  of  Boys 

By  Eugene  C.  Foster 

The  names,  Peter  and  John,  gave  us  a  chance  to 
hear  from  our  “  specialist  ”  on  biography.  And 
right  royally  did  he  respond,  with  a  brief  life- 
sketch  of  each.  Y7e  needed  no  device  to  get  our 
minds  back  to  A.D.  30,  for  thinking  of  those  men’s 
lives  took  us  right  back. 

The  “  temple  ”  would  have  called  out  the  boy  who 
took  “buildings,"  but  he  was  absent.  He  will  tell 
us  about  it  later.  We  talked  about  the  prevalence  of 
the  diseased  and  sick  in  the  East  at  that  time,  and 
the  great  number  of  beggars,  then  and  now.  What 
did  the  man  ask  for?  Alms,  yes.  Do  you  suppose 
he  knew  who  Peter  and  John  were  ?  One  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  thought  he  did.  for  the  two  disciples  were  well- 
known  in  Jerusalem  then.  How  was  he  afflicted  . 
Lame.  Could  he  get  around  readily  then  ?  And  if 
he  couldn't  get  around  perhaps  he  hadn't  even  heard 
of  Peter  and  John.  Well,  he  got  more  than  he  asked 
for— he  got  health  and  strength.  How  did  he  come 
to  get  such  a  blessing?  “  Faith,”  said  one ;  (it  s  such 
an  easy  answer  and  fits  so  often,  that  I  have  learned 
to  challenge  it).  Whose  faith?  His  faith,  one  said. 

But  didn’t  you  agree  that  he  possibly  didn  t  know 
even  who  Peter  and  John  were  ?  Puzzled.  Look  at 
verse  16.  Any  light  ?  Right  here  we  talked  it  over, 
each  fellow  having  his  say.  (To  get  to  this  free, 
natural  stage,  I  count  a  vital  part  of  every  esson  ) 

I  made  no  attempt  to  settle  this  point,  but  I  told 
the  class  that  God  often  honored  the  faith  of  one 
person  in  behalf  of  another.  I  pictured  the  boy  who 
got  to  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  went  down 
and  down  through  the  years  till  as  a  man  he  was  all 
sin-scarred:  I  pictured  the  mother  who  never  gave 
him  up,  no  matter  how  low  he  got,  but  whose  prayens 
followed  him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  (I  made  no  application  here; 
their  faces  told  me  enough  of  what  they  felt  for  that 
heartbroken  mother.)  Then,  how  often,  that  very 
fellow— drunkard,  tough,  and  almost  brute  — has 
come  to  Jesus  Christ  and  has  become  a  new  roan  I 
Oh,  ves:  God  seems  to  honor  the  prayer  of  one  per¬ 
son  iov  another.  I  wonder  if  it  was  the  oJ 

Peter  and  John  that  put  this  man  on  his  feet !  Any¬ 
way,  it  would  be  the  man’s  faith  that  would  keep  him 
there,  wouldn’t  it  ?  . 

That  verse  6  took  our  attention  a  while.  It  is  the 
principle  that  saves  us  from  seifish^ness.  We  may 
have  little  money  to  help  others;  but  such  as  i 
have”  we  may  share.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  more  valuable  than  money  at  certain  times, 
and  they’re  the  things  we  all  may  have,— sympathy, 
thoughtfulness,  and  the  like.  Good  things  for  boys 
to  have,  at  home  and  elsewhere.  Good  to 

share  with  father  and  mother  and  brother  and  sister. 
And  you  and  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  trans¬ 
mitters  of  power  to  those  who  are  sick  with  sin  and 
need  new  strength.  Peter  and  John  were  good  wit¬ 
nesses,  fellows;  so  may  we  be. 

Home  Work  for  the  Boys  on  Next  Week’s  Lesson 
Chapter  4  tells  about  a  trial.  State  briefly  the  fol- 
losving  facts  about  it:  Who  were  the  judges?  "Who 
were  the  prisoners  ?  What  was  the  charge  against 
them  ?  What  defense  did  the  prisoners  make  ?  What 
was  the  verdict  ?  Was  the  verdict  earned  out  ? 
Philadelphia, 
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The  Adult  Bible  Class 

By  President  Frank  K.  Sanders,  D.D. 

The  Healing  of  the  Lame  Man  and  Peter’s 
Appeal  for  Repentance  in  View  of  the  Speedy 
Return  of  Christ 

I.  The  General  Preparation  (Acts  3  ;  1-26). 

(For  each  member  of  the  Bible  class.] 

HOW  much  time  passed  between  the  events  of 
Pentecost  and  the  incident  related  m  this  les¬ 
son  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  many 
months  or  but  a  few.  Probably  the  interval  was  not 
great  At  all  events,  the  incident  exhibited  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Christian  community  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  The  apostles  no  less  than  the  disciples 
were  upheld  and  encouraged  by  the  thought  that 
their  Lord  was  to  return  very  soon  to  complete  ms 
work,  and  that  he  was  delayed  chiefly  by  the  lack  o£ 
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general  repentance  among  his  people.  Their  out¬ 
look  was  rather  limited.  They  were  interested  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  Judaism  rather  than  in  that 
of  the  world  as  a  whole.  They  did  not  exclude  that 
world  from  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  age,  but  they  failed  to  realize  that  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  them  through  any  other  channel  than  Judaism. 

The  Christian  community  was  faithful  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  religious  duties.  Their  leaders  went 
gladly  “  up  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer." 
They  regarded  their  new  faith  as  the  perfected  form 
of  the  national  religion,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Of  the  many  “wonders  and  signs ’’ done  by  the 
apostles  at  this  period,  the  one  related  was  promi¬ 
nent,  because  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  • 
with  the  Jewish  authorities.  It  created  such  a  stir 
that  the  rulers  could  no  longer  ignore  the  movement. 
Judaism  was  tolerant  of  manifold  eccentricities  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  faithful  to  its  essential 
demands.  But  these  enthusiasts  began  to  teach  the 
people  and  to  proclaim,  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
temple,  doctrines  to  which  its  guardians  objected. 

The  miracle  itself  stirred  the  multitude.  All  saw 
that  a  noteworthy  cure  had  been  wrought,  and  they 
flocked  to  the  great  portico  which  ran  along  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  temple,  where  Peter  addressed  them. 

The  speaker  first  explained  the  miracle  as  being 
wholly  due  to  the  power  of  the  glorified  Messiah,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  life  of  holiness  as  God’s  own  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  then  declared  that  Jesus  was  willing 
to  overlook  their  sin  as  a  nation  if  there  should  be  a 
general  national  repentance,  and  to  grant  the  bless¬ 
ings  they  desired.  Meanwhile  Jesus  would  await  that 
time.  The  Messianic  age  had  dawned  in  the  Pente¬ 
costal  outpouring  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  community  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Israel  to 
be;  it  actually  waited  on  the  proper  preparation  of 
Israel  through  repentance.  They  had  the  first  chance. 
Through  them  would  the  world,  too,  be  blessed. 

We  see  from  this  address  that  the  interest  of  the 
apostles  was  directed  at  this  time  toward  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  To  the  thought  that  all  mankind  was  to 
receive  the  Messianic  blessings  they  were  not  hostile, 
but  as  yet  they  had  not  considered  seriously  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  race. 


11.  Reference  Literature. 


A  leaflet  containing  suggestions  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a 
Bible  class,  and  giving  the  names  and  prices  of  reference  worScs  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  current  lessons  will  be  mailed  by.The  Sunday  School  Times 
Co.,  upon  request,  for  four  cents  in  stamps. 


Bartlett’s  New-Century  Bible  commentary  on  Acts 
is  very  helpful  in  relation  to  this  incident.  Good- 
speed’s  “  I^ssianic  Hope"  will  help  to  make  clear 
the  Messianic  thinlcmg  of  that  day. 


in.  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  the  Lesson, 

The  practical  sequence  to  the  recognition  of  Divine 
power  in  action  is  the  yielding  of  obedience  to  his 
commands. 

Peter  and  John.  Why  these  two  ?  Though  so 
unlike  in  personality,  how  were  they  related  to  each 
other  ? 

To  the  Temple  to  Pray.  Why  was  it  entirely  nat¬ 
ural  and  logical  that  they  should  continue  to  be  scru¬ 
pulous  observers  of  Jewish  ordinances  ? 

The  Cure  of  the  Beggar.  What  three  unusual 
features  were  exhibited  in  this  miracle  ? 

Peter's  Address  at  the  Porch.  How  did  he  ex¬ 
plain  the  cure  ?  What  appeal  did  he  make  ? 

The  Messianic  Restoration.  Where  did  Peter  say 
that  the  Messiah  was  ?  When  was  be  to  appear  in 
his  glory? 


IV-  For  Homs  Study  on  Next  Week’s  Lesson. 

(For  assignment  in  advance,  by  She  teacher,  to  members  of  the  class.) 

r.  Why  did  the  temple  officers  arrest  the  apostles  ? 
2.  To  what  sect  did  the  officers  predominantly  be¬ 
long  ?  3.  What  did  they  try  to  force  Peter  to  do  ? 
4.  What  was  the  result  of  their  threats  ? 

Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


For  Children  at  Home 


The  Spinners 

A  Toggles  Story 
By  Frederick  flail 

Toggles  and  johnny  {who  lived  neighbor  across 
the  orchard,  two  fields,  and  the  wood  lot)  had 
followed  the  little  creek,  a  new  way  they  had 
never  been  before,  down  to  where  it  empties  into  the 
big  creek,  and  there,  right  on  the  bridge  you  cross 
when  you  go  to  town,  they  found  the  spinners,  and 
were  puzzled. 

For  a  long  time  now  they  had  known  just  what  to 
do  about  birds,  and  ants,  and  toads,  and  frogs,  and 
mosquitoes— you  always  killed  mosquitoes,  but  about 
spiders  it  never  had  been  settled,  and  here  was  the 
whole  bridge  fairly  swarming  with  them — a  thousand, 
Toggles  said,  and  they  actually  counted  sixty  of  them 
before  they  got  tired ;  spiders  with  fat  black  bodies 
as  big  as  a  good-sized  hazelnut,  awkward-looking, 
wiry  legs,  and  an  array  of  webs  that  made  the  whole 


bridge  look  as  if  the  fairies  had  been  using  it  for 
clothes-bars.  They  never  had  seen  anything  like  it 
before. 

“Let's  snap  ’em  off  into  the  creek,"  suggested 
Johnny.  “  Maybe  some  fish  will  jump  for  ’em." 

“  Let’s  think  about  it  first,"  said  Toggles.  “  Maybe 
they’re  helping  us  some  way,  like  grandpa  showed 
us  that  the  toads  were.” 

“Helping!"  and  Johnny  was  inclined  to  be  quite 
scornful.  “  Don’t  they  make  cobwebs  all  over  where 
they  ought  not  to  ?  Doesn’t  your  grandma  drive  out 
every  one  that  gets  into  the  house  ?  My  mother 
does." 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  answered  Toggles,  “but  these 
ones  aren’t  making  cobwebs  where  they  ought  not 
to.  Nobody  ever  dusts  off  a  bridge,  and  I  think  it 
even  makes  it  look  prettier  to  have  cobwebs  on  it. 
'specially  when  there’s  dew  on  ’em  like  there  must 
be  early  in  the  morning.  You  know  yourself  how 
pretty  they  look  on  the  grass.  Besides,  spiders  catch 
flies,  and  I  guess  your  mother  drives  out  flies  every 
single  day." 

“  But  spiders  bite  folks,”  retorted  Johnny.  “My 
brother  had  a  spider  bite  him  on  the  foot  once,  right 
down  between  the  toes — we  always  thought  it  was  a 
spider— and  it  got  awful  sore,  and  he  couldn’t  walk 
on  it  for  most  a  month." 

“  Was  that  this  kind  of  a  spider  ?  ’’  asked  Toggles. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Maybe  it  was  a  different  kind  of  spider,  and 
maybe  there  are  some  good  kinds  of  spiders  and 
some  bad  kinds.” 

“How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Well,  like  there  are  of  bugs.  There’s  lady-bugs,  that 
grandpa  says  don’t  hurt  things,  and  really  are  kind 
of  pretty;  and  then  there  are  potato-bugs  that  we've 
beeu  fighting  mostly  all  the  summer,  and  still  they’re 
spoiling  the  potato-vines.  Maybe  it's  that  way." 

“  I  don’t  believe  there  are  any  good  kind  of  spiders.” 

It  looked  as  if  Johnny  were  getting  the  best  of  the 
argument,  Toggles  had  had  to  use  so  many  “  maybes.' 
but  just  then  there  came  to  him  a  new  idea,  and  he 
said  : 

“  Let’s  watch  ’em.” 

So  they  watched  them. 

There  was  a  big  fellow  just  in  front  of  them  who 
seemed  to  be  repairing  his  web.  One  strand  was 
loose,  and  it  was  very  intere.sting  to  see  how  deftly 
his  crawly-looking  legs  (or  maybe  they  were  hands) 
gathered  it  up  and  rolled  it  into  a  ball. 

“  Lots  better  than  we  could  do  it,”  as  Johnny  said. 

Then  Johnny  went  farther  down  the  bridge,  and  in 
a  moment  he  called: 

“Come.  Come  here  quick.  Aw,  you’ve  missed  it.” 

And  when  Toggles  wanted  to  know  what  he  had 
missed,  Johnny  explained  that  just  that  moment  a 
honey  bee — “  maybe  it  was  one  of  your  grandpa’s — ” 
had  gotten  tangled  in  the  web  and  was  making  a 
dreadful  ado  about  it,  when  out  rushed  the  spider 
from  a  crack  between  two  boards  and  cut  the  web,  so 
that  he  flew  away. 

“I  guess  the  spider  was  afraid  of  Mr,  Bee,"  ex¬ 
claimed  Johnny, 

“Or- maybe,"  suggested  Toggles,  “maybe  they 
were  friends  and  he  had  not  meant  to  catch  him  but 
it  was  just  an  accident ;  like  a  hunter  setting  a  trap 
and  maybe  catching  a  dog.” 

“  Maybe,”  assented  Johnny. 

They  must  have  stood  for  a  ha!!  hour,  watching 
the  many  spiders  and  finding  out  no  end  of  new  and 
curious  things  about  them.  Meanwhile  they  had 
forgotten  all  about  snapping  them  off  into  the  creek, 
but,  just  as  they  were  leaving  to  go  home,  another 
idea  came  to  Toggles. 

“I'll  tell  you,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  don’t  know  surely 
but  I  believe  these  spiders  are  helping  us  after  all. 
Do  you  remember  the  night  grandpa  took  us  both 
out  rowing,  down  here  on  the  big  creek,  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
boat?” 

Of  course  Johnny  remembered. 

“  Well,  you  know  how  the  little  flies  were  swarming 
here,  just  like  a  snow  storm  ?  And  you  swallowed 
one  ?” 

They  both  chuckled,  for  it  had  been  very  funny.  _ 

“  Well,  I  just  believe  these  spiders  have  made  their 
webs  here  on  the  bridge  to  catch  those  flies." 

It  looked  reasonable,  and  when  Toggles  reached 
home  he  told  the  whole  story  to  grandpa  and  asked 
him  about  it. 

“  Of  course,  I’m  not  sure,"  he  explained,  “because 
i  never  though  of  it  until  we  were  on  the  way  home 
and  then  we  didn’t  remember  surely  if  we  had  seen 
any  of  that  kind  of  flies  caught  in  the  webs  and  we 
were  too  tired  to  go  back  and  look  but  I  think  that 
was  it  and  anyway,  it  was  very  interesting  watching 
those  spiders." 

“i  really  don’t  know,  forsurely,  either,”  answered 
grandpa,  “whether  that  was  why  they  made  their 
cobwebs  there  or  not  ;  but,  as  you  say,  it  looks  so. 
I'm  very  sure  though  that  you  did  the  right  thing 
about  not  snapping  them  off  into  the  creek,  for  when 
you  see  any  kind  of  animals,  little  or  big,  the  one 
thing  that  you  can  always  be  certain  about  is  that 
they  want  to  keep  on  living  and  so  it's  never  a  good 
plan  to  kill  them  unless  there  is  a  very  good  and  a 
very  sure  reason  for  it." 

Dundee,  III, 


I  Workers’  Questions  Answered 

AUernnting  every  other  week  with  Mftrion  l.a\vmnce,  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association,  who  answers 
questions  on  the  gcnvr.tl  work  in  the  Siiuday-si.hnol.  other  specialists 
will  answer  here  queries  in  (heir  classified  fields  of  work. 

Primary  and  Junior  Work 

Mrs.  J.  Woodbridge  B&rnes 

Nashville,  TENN. — As  the  junior  superintendent  in  our 
school,  I  teach  the  International  Lessons  to  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment.  except  that  occasionally  the  class  teachers  give  the  story, 
and  1  sum  up  or  pull  the  lesson  together.  At  other  times  I 
give  the  approach  to  the  lesson,  and  then  let  the  teachers  have 
the  rest  of  the  time.  I  cannot  draw  well,  and  I  am  sure  these 
pupils  would  not  tolerate  the  imagina'ive  work  used  in  the 
primary  grades.  Can  you  suggest  what  1  ought  to  do  with  the 
ElackbOErd,  and  must  I  use  it  every  week? — K.  L.  M. 

Us8  the  blackboard  when  necessary,  and  because 
it  will  make  clear  your  teaching,  but  do  not  use  it  for 
the  sake  of  using  it.  You  are  right  in  thinking  that 
the  imaginative  sort  of  drawings  are  not  enjoyed  by 
the  junior  boy  or  girl.  They  are  helped,  however, 
by  the  writing  of  statements  or  sentences  which  sum 
up  the  lesson,  or  which,  when  used  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson,  provoke  thought.  A  question  placed  on 
the  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  will  stimu¬ 
late  the  classes  in  seeking  the  answer.  Avoid  the 
acrostic  type  of  work  or  the  alliterative  forms,  for  the 
simple  statements  are  better  suited  to  these  grades. 
You  will  find  the  blackboard  useful  in  assisting  your 
pupils  with  their  Bible  references.  So,  if  before  school 
you  will  write  upon  the  board  the  Bible  references 
YOU  wish  them  to  use  when  you  are  teaching  the  les¬ 
son.  they  will  have  time  to  hunt  them  up  and  mark 
them  with  slips  of  paper.  The  Bible  ought  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils  every  Sunday,  but,  as  they  can¬ 
not  find  references  easily,  it  distracts  their  attention 
and  breaks  the  interest  if  they  are  asked  to  do  it  at 
the  time  of  the  lesson. 

This  method  of  using  the  board'will  suggest  other 
methods.  Use  it  for  outline-map  drawing.  If  you 
have  a  blackboard  with  two  sides  available  you  can 
let  the  map  stand  from  week  to  week,  having  the  place 
of  the  lesson  added  each  week,  or  the  journey  traced. 
These  pupils  have  not  only  an  idea  of  direction,  but 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  geography,  and  that  knowl¬ 
edge  should  be  taken  advantage  of  with  the  Sunday- 
school  teaching.  _ ••  -  >  Y  '-I 

Detroit,  m/ch. — Can  you  give  me  the  verse  for  the 
Cradle  Roll  about  a  “  bow  of  pink  or  blue," — also  a  \velc019e 
and  prayer  verse  or  song. — ^J.  A-  J. 

The  verses  you  ask  for  are  as  follows ; 

Bow  of  Pink  ... 

“  Little  Cradle,  do  you  think, 

With  your  bows  of  blue  and  pink, 

You  can  faithful  be  and  true 
To  the  name  we  trust  to  you  ? 

“  As  we  lay  it  gently  there, 

We  will  add  this  loving  prayer, 

That  the  little  baby  face 
In  our  class  may  find  a  place.’* 

Cradle  Roll  Welcome 
**  Another  new  baby  we  welcome  to-day, 

To  him  a  new  name  has  been  given  ; 

We’ll  give  him  a  place  in  our  dear  Cradle  Roll, 
For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

**  A  glad  new  name  for  the  Cradle  Roll, 

A  name  for  the  baby  small ; 

A  name  for  the  home,  and  the  baby  so  deer, 

May  God  bless  all,  bless  all.” 

Cradle  Roll  Song 
We  bring  another  baby, 

Dear  Lord,  to  ibee  to-day, 

Thou  lovest  these  tiny  children, 

Caring  for  them  aUvay. 

Help  us,  as  the  older  children, 

To  set  them  examples  good. 

Showing  them  love  and  kindness. 

As  those  who  know  thee  should.** 

(Sung  with  closed  eyes.) 

Bless  all  our  cradle  babies, 

Wherever  they  may  be  ; 

Although  they're  In  homes  so  scattered, 

Thou  every  one  dost  see. 

We  love  them  end  thou  dost  love  them, 

Oh  !  may  they  grow  up  to  be 
A  band  of  little  Christians, 

Obedient,  Lord,  to  thee.  Amen.” 

These  words  were  written  to  be  sung  to  the  chorus  of 
“Lord  bless  the  little  children,  wherever  they  may 
be.”  Music  by  D.  B.  Towner. 

Cradle  Roll  Prayer 

“  God  bless  the  babies  on  our  Cradle  Roll, 

Bless  them  and  keep  them  throughout  each  glad  day. 

Watch  Ilieni  in  daylight,  and  guard  them  in  darkness  ; 
May  they  grow  gentler  and  sweeter  each  day.” 


Christians  of  all  ^denominations 

are  appealed  io,  to  aid  the 

“One” -World  ^Kissionary  ^Mlovement 

by  ‘Prayer, 

hy  Personal  Advocacy, 
by  Inviting  Aiteniion  to  it  in  the 
Religious  ‘Press. 


Melbourne,  January,  1909. 
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MEMORANDUM  AND  MANIFESTO 

OF  THE 


ONE’-WORLD  MISSIONARY 

MOVEMENT. 


MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 
January,  1909. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  “One-World  Missionary  Movement. 

John  17 :  H* 


^HE  aim  of  this  movement  Is  the  promotion  of  active  co-opera- 
®  tion  between  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  world,  with  a 
view  to  the  speedy  and  effective  fulfilment  of  our  Lord’s 
last  command. 

The  actual  and  available  resources  of  the  Church,  contrasted 
with  the  present  Inadequate  Income  of  Missionary  Societies, 
call  for  the  inspiration  of  a  concerted  appeal. 

Practical  economies,  Increased  efficiency  of  administration,  and 
an  improved  basis  for  the  work  generally,  would  result  from 
such  a  movement. 

The  direct  moral  effect  In  the  heathen  world  of  such  a 
movement  will  surely  be  profound  and  far-reaching,  while  the 
reflex  Influences  upon  the  Home  Church  are  manifest.  Clearly 
such  a  movement  must  accord  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Master,  at  whose  bidding  the  Church  Is  now  endeavouring,  albeit 
with  broken  and  divided  effort,  to  achieve  the  world’s  evangeSlsa- 

By  evangelisation  of  the  world  Is  meant  an  adequate 
opportunity  for  all  men  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as  personal  Saviour 
and  Lord/* — J.  Mott,  M.A. 

While  the  demand  for  unity  is  indisputable,  the  possibility  of 
securing  organic  union  is  out  of  the  question.  Any  plan,  for 
example,  which  seeks  to  establish  one  body  or  committee  to  ad¬ 
minister  funds,  would  find  itself  at  once  in  the  presence  of 
insuperable  difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  it  Is  undeniable  that 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  union  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  effective  evangelisation  of  the  world, 
tf,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  greater  benefits  than  those 
arising  from  organic  union  can  be  secured  without  in  any  way 
infringing  the  independence  of  Societies,  then  it  is  the  Church’s 
duty  to  adopt  this  plan. 


The  first  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  correct  the  weak  spot 
In  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Home 
Churches  thereto.  The  real  problem  of  Missions  lies  In  the 
Church’s  neglect  of  the  Master’s  behest,  through  Its  apathy  and 
selfishness,  contrasted  with  the  present  world-wide  opportunities. 
Its  Inherent  weakness  contrasted  with  the  fulness  of  the  Divine 
promises,  the  poverty  of  its  gifts  contrasted  with  Its  amazing  re¬ 
sources  both  of  men  and  means.  In  view  of  this  contrast,  the 
supreme  need  of  the  Church  is  manifestly  a  realisation  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  inspiring  it  to  advance  towards  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world. 

The  “One ’’-World  Missionary  Movement  proposes  to  system¬ 
atise  the  present  working  of  Societies  by  voluntary  agreement 
and  co-operation.  For  this  purpose  It  suggests  the  creation  of  a 
Consultative  Council  to  secure  efficient  co-ordination  of  existing 
and  prospective  Missionary  Agencies.  This  Council,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Missionary  Societies,  would  promote  a  survey  of 
the  whole  field.  It  would  receive,  sift,  and  compare  the  reports, 
confer  and  advise  thereon,  and  it  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
appraise  the  forces  needful  for  the  Societies  in  co-operation  to 
reach  at  least  the  minimum  standard  required  of  the  Church  for 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

Thus  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  should  the  Consultative 
Council  find  that  the  minimum  standard  reasonably  required  of 
the  whole  Church  for  the  world’s  evangelisation  involves  a 
fourfold  increase  of  the  present  total  number  of  missionaries,  It 
Is  at  once  apparent  that  it  will  become  possible  to  estimate  the 
Income  required  to  place  and  maintain  this  staff  in  the  field. 

The  appeal  to  the  Churches  would  then  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  position  and  its 
needs.  Such  an  appeal  unitedly  presented  to  -the  whole  Church 
of  Christ  would  be  irresistible.  The  supplies  thus  raised  would  in 
no  way  whatever  be  diverted  ■  from  present  Society  channels. 
The  common  Inspiration  wins  them,  but  the  men  enlist  under 
their  own  denominational  Society,  and  the  money  contributions  of 


the  various  Societies  would  be  proportionately  Increased.  The 
Consultative  Council  would  exercise  no  control  or  direction  what¬ 
ever  over  these  matters. 

The  practical  results  of  this  plan  would  be  economy  In 
working,  and  co-operation  amongst  those  who  now  labour 
separately,  while  the  spiritual  potencies  evoked  In  the  inner  life 
of  the  Church  would  be  incalculable. 

Thus,  assuming  that  the  Consultative  Council  finds  that  a 
minimum  standard  can  be  fixed  of  such  a  nature  as  implies 
reasonable  obedience  by  the  whole  Church  to  the  command  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  indicated  by  "  the  open  door,”  and 
It  can  be  further  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Church  to  reach 
that  standard,  then  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  with  the 
obedience,  of  the  Church,  will  be  given  the  fulness  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  enabling  it  to  achieve  the  speedy 
evangelisation  of  the  world. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  meeting 
at  Edinburgh  in  19 !0,  is  a  fit  and  proper  body  to  create  the 
Consultative  Council,  and  that  this  conference  furnishes  a  unique 
opportunity  for  giving  effect  to  this  proposal  In  the  meantime 
Societies  and  Churches  are  appealed  to  to  adopt  It  and  to  inti¬ 
mate  their  decision,  so  that  the  Conference  may  know  It  is  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  conlunctlon  with  this  movement  It  Ts  suggested  that  a 
week  of  Universal  Prayer  for  Missions  be  organised  early  in  1910, 
prior  to  the  Conference  at  Edinburgh,  the  week  preceding 
Whit-Sunday  being  suggested  as  appropriate. 

HORACE  E.  WOOTTON, 

Convener. 

Melbourne,  Australia, 

January,  1909. 


MANIFESTO. 


The  “One-World  Missionary  Movement. 


-  For  a  gre^t  door  and  effectaai  opened.’' 


~1  Cor.  16  :  9. 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  open  door  throughont  the  world 
1  for  the  entrance  of  the  Church  with  the  message  of  the  Gospel, 
it  is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  Missionary  efforts  of  the  Church, 
and  extend  them  until  the  whole  field  is  occupied.  To  attain  this 
end  it  is  proposed:— 

1  to  d,.crib»  the  area  to  be  eovered,  to  .how  where  i.  the  opea 

door,  to  apprai.e  what  i.  required  for  thi.  work.  Sooh  mforraaUon  to 
be  .applied  by  the  variou.  Protestaat  Churches  and  SoceUes. 

II.  To  oollat.  and  sift  such  information,  and  .ecure  it.  pre,enl.t.on  to  the 

whole  Church  of  Christ.  .  a  «  iij  c 

m.  In  co-operation  wid.  the  Churche.  and  Soci.tie.,  to  md.cate  what  held,  of 
labour  and  form,  of  .errice  can  be  be.l  taken  up  by  each  of  them,  thu. 
economi.ins  and  utili.ing  the  power,  of  the  Church  to  the  utmo.l,  .o  that 
the  Gcpel  may  he  speedily  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  world. 

SV.  In  oo-operation  with  the  Churche.  and  Seoietie.,  to  bring  the.e  fact,  and 
measure,  before  the  Churche.  in  such  way.  a.  to  .ecnre  the  per.onal  mad 
material  forces  required  for  the  complete  EvangelisaUon  of  the  World. 

V.  To  interfere  in  |no  way  whatever  with  the  particular  work  and  management 
of  any  Society. 

To  secure  these  results  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  various  mis¬ 
sionary  socieries  into  some  organisation  for  conference  and  co-operation, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  every  effort  be  made  to  have  th« 
proposal  carried  into  effect  at  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
of  1910. 

The  above  are  proposals  carried  unanimously  by  the  Victorian 
Amdliaries  of  the  undermentioned  Societies:  — 

Church  Missionary  Association. 

China  Inland  Mission. 

London  Missionary  Society  (Victoria  &  New  South  Wales  Auxiliaries), 
Methodist  Foreign  Missions. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria  (Foreign  Missions  Department). 
Victorian  Baptist  Foreign  Mission. 

HORACE  E.  WOOTTON, 

H»n.  Treat.  London  Mutionary  Society  (  Victoria  Auxiliary), 

Melbourse,  Victoria, 

January,  190S. 


Convener. 


uAttiiLv 


t  ^ECEiVL, 

Air*  SpiSCr. 

Vac  “  ®ne'’:=  Moiib  iBissionar^  llfcopeinent.^ 

(John  17  :  21.) 


Suggested  Resolution  for  suhmission  a,t  the  next  ensuing  Assemhlies  of  the 

respective  Churches  : — 

“III  view  of  the  exeepti-onal  oppoHuiiiMes  now  presented  for  Evangelising  the 
whole  world,  and  of  the  consequent  neeessUu  for  a  vigorous  and  rapid  advance,  this 
1^'as  the  case,  may  he)  expresses  Us  approva, I  of  the  principles  contained  in  the 

[SrmJ.Oc;  > 

Manifesto  of  the  “One  “-World  Missionary  Movement,  as  agreed  to  by  various  .Missionary 
Societies  of  Victoria,  Australia,  in  January,  1909.  and  trusts  that  the  World’s  .Mission¬ 
ary  Conference,  meeting  at  Edinburgh  in  June,  1910,  may  see  Us  way  to  give  praetwal 
effect  to  the  proposals." 

Note.  1.  !t  Is  desired  that  the  above  Resolution  be  adopted  by  the  various  Churches  In  order  to 
secure  uniform  approval. 

2.  Prompt  action  is  necessary  In  order  that  early  advice  of  the  same  be  given  to  the  Com¬ 

mittee  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  1910. 

3.  To  bring  the  movement  promptly  before  the  Churches,  press  notices  of  decisions  Is 

suggested. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  the  proposal  for  observance  of  a  Week  of  Universal  Prayer  for  Missions 

In  1910  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  resolution. 

5.  Notices  of  Resolutions  carried  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  be  sent  to  the  Convener, 

Mr.  H.  E.  Wootton,  46  Elizabeth  St.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

6.  Notices  of  Resolutions  carried  In  Great  Britain  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham.  M.A.. 

Secretary,  World  Missionary  Conference.  100  Princes  St..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

7.  Additional  Copies  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  movement  may  be  obtained  in  Australia  from 

Mr.  H.  E.  Wootton.  and  in  Great  Britain  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham. 

The  Boards  and  Councils  of  Missionanj  Societies  are  earnestly  a. shed 
to  further  the  consideration  of  this  Resolution  in  the  rari.ou.s  Church 
Assemhlies. 

H.  E.  M'OUTTOht'. 

Convener  of  Committee. 

Melhourne,  Aivstjxilia, 

January,  1909. 


The  World 

Evangelisation  Movement. 


"For  a  great  door  and  effeetual  ia  opened.” — i  cor.  i6:  9. 


In  view  of  the  faet  that  there  is  an  open  door 
throughout  the  world  for  the  entrance  of  the  Church 
with  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  necessary  to 
co-ordinate  the  Missionary  efforts  of  the  Church, 
and  extend  them  until  the  whole  field  is  occupied. 
To  attain  this  end  it  is  proposed : — 

/.  Aeeurately  to  describe  the  area  to  be  covered,  to  show 
where  is  the  open  door,  to  appraise  what  is  required 
for  this  work.  Sueh  information  to  be  supplied  by 
the  various  Protestant  Churahes  and  Soeieties. 

II.  To  collate  and  sift  sueh  information,  and  secure  its 

presentation  to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 

III.  In  co-operation  with  the  Churches  and  Soeieties  to 
indicate  what  fields  of  labour  and  forms  of  service 
can  be  best  taken  up  by  each  of  them,  thus  econo¬ 
mising  and  utilising  the  powers  of  the  Church  to  the 
utmost,  80  that  the  Gospel  may  be  speedily  proclaimed 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

IV.  In  co-operation  with  the  Churches  and  Soeieties  to 

bring  these  facts  and  measures  before  the  Churches 
in  sueh  ways  as  to  secure  the  personal  and  material 


foreea  I’eguired  for  the  complete  Evangelis&tion  of 
the  World. 

V.  To  interfere  in  no  way  whatever  with  the  particular 
work  and  management  of  any  Society. 

To  secure  these  results  it  is  neeessary  to  bring 
the  v^ious  missionary  soeieties  into  some  organisation 
for  eonferenee  and  eo-operation,  and  it  is  reeommended 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  have  this  proposal  carried 
into  effect  at  the  ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
of  1910. 

The  above  are  proposals  carried  unanimously 
by  the  Victorian  Auxiliaries  of  the  undermentioned 
Soeieties  : — 

Church  Missionary  Association 
China  Inland  Mission 
London  Missionary  Society 
Methodist  Foreign  Missions 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria 

(Foreign  Missions  Department) 
Victorian  Baptist  Foreign  Mission. 


HORACE  E.  WOOTTON, 

Hon.  Treas.  London  Missionary  Society  [Victoria  Auxiilary), 
Convenor. 


Melbourne,  Victoria, 

31st  October,  1908. 
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THE  WORLD  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  LESSONS. 


Instead  of  attomptiiig  in  a  single  article  to  sunm.avi/.e  impressions  and  lessons  of  Uie  Conrerence  the 

plcasiUT  in  publishing  brief  statements  ivitb  wbicli  he  has  been  favoured  from  various  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  ten  belonging  to  onr  own  Cbnrcli,  and  three  from  other  lands. 


HE  Rev.  Principal  Whyte,  D.D. : — 

The  largc-miiidedncss,  open-mimlcdness,  and 
single-mindedness  of  the  in-omotcrs  of  tho  Conference; 
the  imnien.se  amount  of  labour  laid  out  in  preparation 
for  tlie  Conference ;  and  then  the  daily  conduct  of  its 
meetings,  wore  all  wonderful  to  me.  Also,  the  remark¬ 
able  oneness  of  mind  and  aim,  and  the  true  and  deep 
brotherly  love,  of  the  multitudinous  delegates,  was  a 
constant  and  an  ever-growing  edification  and  delight. 
And  then  those  half-hours  of  devotion  were  as  near 
being  heaven  upon  earth  as  I  have  ever  seen,  or  ever 
e.^pect  to  see. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Buckie,  Convener  of  the 
Roreign  Mission  Committee  : — 

The  speed  and  the  ease  with  which,  on  the  basis  of 
regard  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  a  share  in  His  service, 
members  who  differed  deeply  from  one  another  passed 
into  mutual  conlidonce  and  cordiality  which  will  leave 
happy  memories :  thus  yielding  visions  of  the  warmth 


and  weight  of  power,  as  yet  undeveloped,  tliat  lie  in 
Christian  fellowship. 

Tho  generous  respect  with  which  now  and  then  the 
Conference  received  ihc  statement  of  views  with  whicli 
many  members  had  little  sympathy.  All  Conference.s 
have  not  been  so. 

The  stress  laid  on  the  need  for  discrimination  of  tho 
tfisk  to  he  performed,  and  tlie  adaptation  of  the  tool  to 
its  work,  which  is  tho  mark  of  the  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  workman. 

The  assertion  of  tho  value,  and  the  need  for  tho  estab- 
lislimimt  of  the  Kingdom  abroad,  of  every  form  of  inllu- 
ence  and  institution  tound  helpful  for  the  maintenance  at 
home  of  n  Christian  life  healthy  and  living  at  every 
point. 

The  disposition  to  give  increased  regard  to  the  inffu- 
cnees  which  deal  with  men,  in  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  not  nioroly  as  individuals,  hut  in  their  cor¬ 
porate  life,  as  members  of  families,  of  churches,  and 
of  nations. 
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That  a  stage  has  now  been  reached  at  which  the  final 
snpi'cmacy  of  tlie  gracious  Rule  of  Christ  is  uot  wholly 
a  matter  of  faith,  resting  on  His  "Woi-d  and  our  private 
esteem  of  it  alone.  For  now  lines  of  cleavage  can  be 
made  visible  to  the  ordinary  eye,  by  which  influences, 
such  as  men  know  and  can  so  far  measure,  may  pass 
and  spread,  and  quite  conceivably  make  all  things  new. 

The  impressive  quiet  rcalily  of  the  devotional  services. 

A  temper  calm  and  sure  in  the  presence  of  vast  responsi¬ 
bilities,  of  deep  need,  and  of  The  Living  God  with  a 
Known  and  Loving  Purpose. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Henderson,  Crieff : —  • 

Hnny  impressions  liave  been  left  by  tlie  numbers 
gathered,  by  the  value  of  the  prepared  Reports  and  the 
discussions  of  these,  by  the  intensity  of  purpose  and  tlie 
spirit  of  unity  which  wore  so  manifest ;  but  perhaps 
the  profouudest  impression  was  produced  by  the  perfect 
naturalness  with  which  that  unity  was  realized.  Intro¬ 
duction  or  exhortation  to  it  there  was  none.  It  just 
“  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.”  Of  so 
many  races  and  lauds  and  Churches,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  engaged  in  the  work  of  One  Lord,  and  they  were  one. 
No  doubt  the  way  was  opened  for  such  unity  within  the 
Conference  by  the  frank  recognition  of  ecclesiastical  and 
doctrinal  differences  as  matters  outside  the  Conference. 
Yet  surely  that  singular  sense  of  Oneness  which  came 
upon  all  was  of  the  Spirit,  and  through  His  guiding 
them  into  the  truth  of  their  fellowship  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Re  alone  could  make  that  multitude  one  in  praise  and 
prayer,  in  consulting  witli  singleness  of  heart  how  to 
learn  from  one  another  and  help  one  another  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  in  pledging  themselves 
ill  one  final  deed  of  Covenant  to  make  known  to  all 
nations  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Sir  Andrew  H.  L.  Fraser,  K.C.S.I.  : — 

Perhaps  the  deepest  impression  of  the  Conference 
was  the  wonderful  sense  of  the  real  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  notwithstanding  all^  our  differences.  The 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Greek  Church  were  not  repre¬ 
sented  :  whatever  any  among  us  may  have  felt,  they  did 
not  wish  to  meet  with  us.  They  stand  apart;  and 
their  isolation  is  neither  to  bo  envied  nor  imitated. 
Yet  the  Conference  was  a  great  and  unprecedented 
testimony  to  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church.  "We 
specially  discussed  “Co-operation  and  the  Promotion  of 
Unity”  one  day  ;  but  we  saw  it  every  day. 

The  manifestation  of  unity  resulted  from  the  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  one  Lord,  and  of  association  with  His 
purpose  of  grace.  There  had  been  much  prayer  for  this 
Conference  ;  and  wo  think  that  the  Lord  answered  the 
prayers  of  His  servants.  His  presence  seemed  to  be 
realized  from  the  very  first,  and  throughout  all  the 
meetings  both  of  the  Conference  itself  and  also  in  the 
other  halls.  It  was  a  solemn  and  joyful  experience. 
Men  seemed  to  hear  the  words  of  Nehemiah,  “This  day 
is  holy :  mourn  not  nor  weep  ”  ;  ‘  •  und  there  was  very  great 
gladness.”  This  sense  of  unity  grew  stronger  as  day 
by  day  the  missionary  enterprise  was  more  clearly  un- 
folded,  with  its  wonderful  experiences  and  great  hope, 
its  urgent  call  and  serious  responsibility,  and  its  place 
in  the  purpose  of  “the  Sou  of  God  who  loved  us  and 
gave  Himself  for  us.” 


Sir  Alexander  R  Simpson,  M.D.,  D.Sc. : — 

1.  God’s  own  interest  in  His  wide  world  of  mankind 
became  more  vivid  in  that  great  gathering  of  the  mes¬ 
sengers  He  had  sent  to  all  ends  of  the  earth  to  make  it 
known  that  He  is  love.  They  had  gone  on  no  other 
errand. 

2.  As  to  these  messengers  and  their  allies.  One  never 
sees  anywhere  a  mass  of  nobler  heads  and  seriously  happy 
faces  than  when  our  hall  is  filled  with  its  As-sembly 
groups.  But  the  Conference  group,  to  my  eye,  surpassed 
them,  so  that  once  and  again  as  I  looked  across  the  hall 
there  came  to  my  mind  the  answer  Zebeh  and  Zalmunna 
gave  to  Gideon  when  he  asked  them,  “What  manner  of 
men  were  they  whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor?”  And  they 
answered.  “As  thou  art,  so  were  they;  each  one 
resembled  the  children  of  a  king.” 

3.  The  oneness  of  the  object  of  the  messengers  and 
the’ oneness  of  their  message  vras  impressive.  They 
went  to  win  men  to  God,  and  what  they  found  effective 
everywhere,  with  every  variety  of  men,  black,  brown, 
yellow  or  white,  was  the  story  of  the  uplifted  Christ. 
Tliere  might  be  various  ways  of  presenting  it,  vanous 
results  might  attend  their  evangelism  and  their  tuition, 
but  what  won  them  the  converts  most  worth  winning 
was  always  “The  old,  old  story.” 

The  Rev.  Professor  MaeEwen,  D.D. : — 

The  variety  of  forces  and  resources  by  which  the  same 
evangelical  beliefs  and  purposes  are  supported  was  the 
most  cheering  aspect  of  the  Conference.  How  widely 
the  delegates  diflered  from  one  another  was  manifest  to 
the  outward  eye  from  the  outset,  and  as  the  discussions 
proceeded,  specific  dillereiices  emerged,  not  merely 
national  and  social  but  embodied  in  widely  diverging 
methods  of  Church  life.  Yet  such  differences  were  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  beliefs  in  which  none  claimed  an  exclusive 
share  and  to  a  united  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  few  delegates  thought  it  right  to  declare  tli.at  they 
adhered  to  their  distinctive  tenets,  but  thereafter  they 
entered  into  the  discussions  with  unqualified  friendli¬ 
ness.  The  Conference  evidently  represented  a  solid 
unity — not  merely  of  sentiment  and  piety,  but  of  positive 
beliefs.  The  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  the  un¬ 
limited  authority  of  Christ  were  accepted,  explicitly  or 
tacitly,  as  the  essence  of  the  Christian  message  to  the 
world.  Tlio  simple  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  hymns, 

“  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name  ”  and  “Crown  Him 
with  many  crowns,”  which  swayed  the  devotional  meet¬ 
ings  as  by  a  breeze  from  God,  dominated  all  the  delibera¬ 
tions  and  gave  the  delegates  the  grand  assurance  that 
the  inspiring  purpose  of  their  special  missious  is  the 
same. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Cairns,  D.D. : — 

No  one  could  enter  into  tlie  sphit  of  tlie  Conference  of 
last  mouth  without  feeling  that  two  things  were  happen- 
ing  before  his  eyes  :  the  widening  of  the  whole  horizon 
before  him,  and  the  cleaving  of  the  heavens  overhead. 
God  had  given  to  each  of  the  nations,  and  to  the  Churches 
representing  tlicm,  a  special  vocation  and  a  special  his¬ 
tory.  Now  He  had  called  them  all  together  to  share  the 
lessons  that  they  had  learned  in  a  narrower  and  moro 
clouded  world  of  isolation,  to  work  out  a  common  pro¬ 
blem  in  a  new  fellowship.  The  jiroblem  was  nothing 
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Ipsa  than  the  siiin-etne  Gnd  of  history,  tile  winning  of 
liunmiiity  for  Christ.  We  have  always,  in  so  far  os  wo 
are  Cliristian,  believed  this  to  be  the  supvoiiie  end.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Conference  lay  in  this,  that  it 
believed  this  end  to  be  practicable,  and  set  itself 
deliberately  and  resolutely  to  consider  how  it  could  bo 
done.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  difleronco  between 
the  two  standpoints, — the  dilTercuco  between  .a  weak 
and  a  strong  conception  of  Cod.  This  is  tlie  real  reason 
of  the  sense  of  e.xhihiration  and  optimism  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  Conference.  Duty  to-the  world  had  led  us  into 
extremities,  extremities  were  casting  ns  upon  the  Living 
God,  and  this  again  touched  all  our  deliberations  and 
prayers  with  a  new  sense  of  wonder  and  of  hope.  Nothing 
shuts  out  God  so  much  as  a  negloeted  duty.  Nothing 
opens  the  spirit  to  Kim  like  a  resolute  facing  of  our 
whole  vocation.  This  was  the  inner  secret  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Conference.  The  Church  was  hero  re¬ 
cognizing  that  the  delay  in  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
was  not  of  God  but  of  man,  and  tlierefore  the  enormous 
difficulties  and  perils  of  the  situation  brought  with  them 
the  sense  of  exhilaration  in  the  sufficiency  of  God.  One 
might  sum  up  the  impre-ssiou  of  the  inner  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Conference  in  two  passages  of  Scripture. 
One  of  these  was  often  quoted  in  the  preliminary 
literature  of  the  Conference.  “If  ye  have  Faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Be  thou  taken  up  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  and  it 
shall  obey  you.”  The  other  formed  the  closing  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Primate’s  opening  address;  “Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  there  bo  some  standing  here  that  shall  in  no 
wise  taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen  the  Kingdom  of 
God  come  with  Power.” 

The  Rev.  J.  Fairley  Daly,  B.D. : — 

The  bare  fact  of  such  a  Conference  was  a  wonder ; 
but  still  move  wonderful  was  the  success  with  which  it 
was  can-ied  through.  From  the  first  day  to  the  last  the 
business  was  conducted  without  a  hitch.  Not  oue 
unkind  or  uncharitable  word  w^  spoken,  not  one  un¬ 
pleasant  scene  marred  the  whole  proceedings.  Day  by 
day  the  Conference  realized  the  presence  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  a  sense  of  that  Divine  Presence  pervaded 
all  that  was  said  and  done.  Tlie  impressions  left  ou 
the  minds  of  the  delegates  were  many  and  deep.  Space 
will  only  permit  of  my  mentioning  two. 

1.  Nothing  done  at  the  Conference  produced  a  deeper 
impression  than  the  great  central  act  of  worship  each 
day  at  noon.  For  a  full  half-hour  the  Conferenee  turned 
from  whatever  business  it  had  in  hand,  and,  the  docu-s 
being  closed,  the  members  with  heads  bowed  quietly 
waited  on  God  in  humble  confession,  and  earnest  inter¬ 
cession  for  the  coming  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  It  is  an 
arrangement  our  own  General  Assembly  might  follow 
with  the  best  results. 

2.  Another  feature  of  the  Conference  which  impressed 
all  present  was  the  remarkable  spirit  of  unity.  The 
meetingitself  was  a  unique  testimony  to  the  real  unity 
of  the  Ohureh  of  Christ.  Men  of  difTorent  denomina¬ 
tions  end  very  varied  views  looked  into  one  another’s 
eyes,  listened  to  one  another's  words,  and  felt  a  new 
sense  of  kinship  in  a  common  cause,  a  new  sense  of 
strength  in  belonging  to  a  great  body  of  Christians  in 
many  lands  and  many  Churches.  This  feeling  will  yet 


become  a  unifying  force,  qiiiekouing  noble  aspirations, 
levelling  dividing  barriers,  and  creating  united  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  are  springing  up  all  over  the  mission 
field.  Already  a  most  important  step  has  been  taken 
in  this  direction  in  the  appointment  by  the  Conference 
of  wiiat  it  is  hoped  will  become  a  permanent  Inter¬ 
national  Committee. 

Duncan  M‘Lnven,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  ; — 

One  of  the  first  impressions,  on  looking  at  the  large 
assemblage  gathered  from  so  many  lands  and  repre.sent- 
ing  so  many  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  Church.  United  to  one  another 
through  our  Living  Head,  all  were  oue  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Another  impression  was  the  absorbing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  caused  such 
numbers  to  travel  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  take 
part  in  the  Conference,  and  which  led  the  seoular  press 
to  report  the  proceedings  so  symjmthetically  and  fully. 

A  further  impression  was  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
efforts  hitherto  made  to  overtake  the  duty  of  con¬ 
quering  the  World  for  Christ,  and  the  lukewarmness  of 
the  Church  in  obeying  the  command  of  our  Saviour 
to  witness  for  Him.  Perhaps  the  deepest  impression 
was  the  immense  latent  power  that  lay  in  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Enriched  in  knowledge  and  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  what  might  not  be  accomplished  by  “the 
Society  of  Christ  on  earth,”  witnessing  in  His  name 
and  relying  on  His  all-sufficiency  ? 

Gilbert  J.  Wildridge,  Esq.,  Vice-Convener  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Coinniittee : — 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  present  at  each  of 
the  twenty-six  sittings  of  the  Conference,  and  I  carried 
away  five  distinct  impressions  which  will  remain  with 
me  during  my  life,  namely  • 

1.  The  success  achieved  by  the  delegates  in  forgetting 
all  the  points  on  which  they  difl’ered,  and  remem¬ 
bering  only  the  fact  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  laid 
on  them  to  immediately  carry  out  His  Commission  to 
“  Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

2.  The  Herculean  undertaking  before  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  the  unquestiouing  faith  of  the  delegates 
that  it  can  be  accomplished  before  the  century  has 
passed  into  old  age. 

8.  The  great  ability  of  the  consecrated  men  engaged 
in  the  missionary  enterprise,  as  evidenced  by  the 
masterly  Reports  of  the  eight  Commissions,  and  the 
discussion  that  followed  thereon  by  the  rank  and  file 
engaged  on  the  field  at  the  present  moment. 

4.  The  spiritual  power  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  sittings.  The  interest  grew  day  by  day  as  the 
Conference  proceeded,  and  culminated  at  the  closing 
sederunt.  The  experience  of  prolonged  gatherings  is 
generally  the  exact  converse. 

5.  The  perfection  of  the  organization  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  itself.  As  a  business  man,  having  some  knowledge 
of  business  organization,  1  have  seen  nothing  better  done 
in  all  my  experience. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D.,  New  York  : — 

The  Conference  revealed  the  great  progress  which  the 
study  of  niissionavy  prmciples  and  policy  has  made 
since  the  London  Conference  of  1888.  There,  appropri- 
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iitelj  and  of  necessity,  the  addresses  and  discussions 
were  full  of  at>]ieal  and  anecdote.  At  Kdinburgh  these 
wcic  almost  wholly  lucking,  even  in  tlie  speeches  at  the 
uveuiiig  meetings.  It  was  evident  that  the  enterprise 
had  moved  on  to  a  new  stage  in  the  delinition  of  the 
aim  and  method  of  missions.  Tlio  Confereuen  revealed 
also  a  fur  clearer  and  more  determinative  recognition  of 
the  place  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Church.  The  optional  conception  of 
missions,  the  sedentary  and  puredy  domestic  ideal  of 
n]iologetics,  the  notion  that  any  Christianity  e.xcept  a 
world  Christianity  could  avail  for  a  single  nation  or  a 
single  soul,  had  been  left  so  far  behind  that  they  wore 
scarcely  oven  repudiated  ;  while  other  limiting  ideas, 
.such  as  the  irreconcilable  divergence  and  alienation  of 
East  and  West,  and  the  Divine  validity  of  the  perpetual 
schism  of  Christendom,  were  mentioned  only  to  be 
disputed.  The  central  assumption,  which  was  common 
ground  to  all,  was  that  the  whole  Christian  Church  is 
to  face  the  problem  and  responsibility  of  the  whole 
non-Christian  world,  and  that  this  is  her  central 
mission,  that  the  other  questions  of  her  inner  nurture 
and  spiritual  character,  and  lier  relation  to  her  other 
duties  and  opportunities,  hinge  upon  her  loyalty  to  lier 
central  mission  to  evangcdi;;e  the  whole  world.  In  the 
revelation  wliich  it  made  in  this  regard,  the  Conference 
expressed  the  liigh  and  common  Christian  life  which 
flows  tlirougli  and  binds  together  all  the  Christian 
Churches  wliieli  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  tlieir  solo 
Saviour  and  Lord. 

Count  Moltke,  Copenhagen: — 

The  Conference  stands  as  a  jiroof  that  God’s  people 
are  awake  to  His  call  to  evangelize  the  world  as 
never  before.  When  asked  to  review  Christ’s  great 
commandment  in  the  liglit  of  the  changes  of  recent 
years  as  touching  the  missionary  problem,  and  to  face 
the  enormous  obligations  which  the  situation  on  the 
mission  field  at  this  moment  miglit  lay  upon  it,  the 
wliolo  Protestant  missionary  Church  consented,  willing 
to  find  out  God’s  plans  for  it. 

The  Conference  has  given  the  opportunity  for  an 
ingathering  of  information  concerning  the  present 
conditions  and  state  of  missionary  work  which,  matcli- 
less  in  its  thoroughness  and  drawn  from  the  best 
authorities,  has  made  clear  the  great  responsibility  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  strong,  speedy,  and  united 
action  on  the  mission  field. 

The  Conference  has  shown  that  the  unity  Jesus  is 
longing  for  is  approaching.  The  need  of  co-operution, 
and  the  desire  for  it  as  expressed  from  all  parts  of  the 
field  at  home  and  abroad,  even  from  those  where  it 
was  least  expected,  is  a  wonderful  sign  of  what  Christ 
lias  already  wrought  in  tlie  hearts  of  His  people. 

May  wo,  who  attended  the  Conference,  be  obedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision  we  had  of  a  united  Church,  and 
work  for  its  realization. 

Bishop  La  Trobe,  Herrnhut : — 

The  World  Missionary  Conl'eicnce,  on  which  we  now 
look  back  with  profound  gratitude  to  the  Hearer  of 
many  prayers,  has  left  indelible  impressions  on  the 
hearts  of  those  privileged  to  attend  it.  The  manifest 
and  mighty  inlliience  of  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  on  the 


nnillitudo  that  had  come  together  with  one  accord  to 
]>ioinote  obedience  to  the  great  command  of  our  Lord 
ami  Saviour.  The  representatives  of  the  missionary 
organizations  over  the  seas  take  homo  as  a  precious 
]io.ssession  the  memory  of  its  remarkable  unity  iu 
essentials,  merging  minor,  if  by  no  means  unimportant, 
divergc.iicie.s. 

Hardly  less  memorable  has  been  the  earnestness  of 
the  Conference  in  respect  of  the  one  Mission  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  world.  The  missions  of  the 
various  Cliurehes  were  felt  to  bo  but  parts  of  this  one 
great  whole.  So  many  of  these  have  been  sufi'ering 
keenly  from  “deficits,”  and  tlio  inevitable  necessity 
of  “  rotrenchmeiits,”  that  one  could  not  but  Icel  pro¬ 
foundly  thankful  that,  after  all,  these  discouraging 
words  were  hardly  heard  thronghoiit  the  Conference. 
Surely  this  gathering  will  issue  in  an  impulse  for  real 
spiritual  advance,  so  powerful  and  far  reaching  that 
these  sad  hindrances  shall  be  removed,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain  and  North  America,  but  also  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Another  striking  feature  has  been  the  completeness 
of  this  Conference,  as  prepared  for  by  the  work  of  the 
eight  Commissions,  and  guided  by  the  presentation  of 
tboir  reports  from  day  to  day.  No  better  commence¬ 
ment  could  have  been  made  than  to  consider  how  the 
Go.spel  can  most  etfectually  bo  carried  to  all  the  non- 
Cliristian  world.  No  more  practical  conclusion  than 
the  consideration  of  the  Home  Base  for  this  enterprise 
could  have  crowned  the  Conference,  which  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  new  ora  in  its  prosecution.  Thus  fitly 
framed,  the  remaining  topics  successively  took  their 
places  on  the  intermediate  days,  none  yielding  the 
palm  to  any  other  in  interest  or  iu  importance  in  its 
relation  to  all  the  rest. 

Some  Lessons  FRO^t  the  Conference. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  Crieff : — 

The  lessons  of  the  Conference  for  our  own  Church  are 
the  obvious  ones  that — (1)  we  must  seek  to  attain  a  far 
higher  ideal  of  our  duty  as  debtors  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  heard  the  Gospel  ;  (2)  that  we  should  he  more 
humbly  thankful  for  the  part  we  have  been  privileged 
to  take  in  mi.'Jsions  to  the  heathen,  and  strive  more 
worthily  to  fulfil  our  obligations  in  those  mission  field.s 
for  which  we  have  a  special  responsibility  ;  (3)  that  we 
should  strive  more  fully  to  realize  our  duty  to  those 
whom  we  have  sent  into  our  mission  fields,  and  to  keep 
our  hearts  ever  alive  to  their  needs  by  increa-sing 
knowledge  of  their  work,  their  diflieulties  and  discour¬ 
agements,  their  successe.s,  and  their  joys  of  harvest. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Cairns,  D.D. : — 

What  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  Conference  for  the 
Church  at  liomcl  This,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  extraordinary  religious  situation  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  Orient  and  in  Africa  demands  a  new 
ideal  of  missionary  service  on  the  part  of  every  congre¬ 
gation  and  every  member  of  our  Church.  But  il  this 
is  to  become  a  real  and  enduring  power  in  our  lives,  it 
means  that  we  must  all  win  a  new  sense  of  the  All¬ 
power,  the  All-iiresence,  the  Availableness,  and  the 
Love  of  God. 
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The  call  to  new  duty  is  always  at  the  same  time  a 
iftll  to  now  knowledge  of  God  in  the  strength  of  which 
alone  the  new  duty  can  bo  done.  All  Christian  ox- 
|)8!‘ieiioe  proves  that  tlii.s  new  knowledge  of  God  can 
only  he  won  by  a  deeper  and  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  tlie  mind  of  Christ  and  fellowship  with  Him.  The 
point  where  present-day  religion  is  weakest  is  its 
defective  sense  of  the  Availability  of  God,  its  want 
of  faith  in  prayer.  We  need  then,  supremely,  the 
restoration  of  our  Lord’s  mind  regarding  the  power  of 
believing  prayer.  The  fact  of  the  Conference  itself 
can  help  ns  hero. 

Five  years  ago  an  accurate  forecast  of  what  has 
actually  happened  would  have  been  smiled  at  as  mere 
dreaming,  just  as  to-day  we  smile  at  things  dreamed  of, 
which  the  press  may  be  recording  in  five  years  as 
present  facts  of  experience.  What  has  made  the 
difi'ereuce  ?  God  Himself  has  broken  through  onr 
conventional  ideas  of  the  possible  by  a  croativ’e  Act  of 
His  Spirit.  It  is  incredible  that  it  is  His  intention 
that  this  Act  of  His  should  be  isolated.  In  view  of 
that  which  His  Providence  has  wrought  in  these  days 
in  the  Orient,  the  Divine  Intention  can  only  bo  that  it 
shall  bo  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  redeeming  deeds. 
Does  not  such  Divine  Action,  then,  by  changing  our 
thought  of  Him,  and  of  what  is  possible  through  Him, 
call  upon  us  to  raise  our  whole  standard  of  prayer,  and 
in  view  of  His  infinitude  to  expect  “  the  limitless,  the 
unjirecedcnted,  and  the  glorious”  from  Him!  The 
Conference  is  meant  to  bo  but  a  new  base  of  operations 
for  further  advance.  Let  us  seek  then  so  to  realize  and 
know  Him,  so  to  pray,  and  so  to  toil,  that  the  coming 
decade  may  be  full  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

Sir  A.  H.  L.  Fraser,  K.C.S.I. : — 

It  was  said  that  on  each  day  the  man  who  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Conference  the  report  of  his  Commission 
.spoke  ns  though  the  subject  with  which  he  dealt  was 
the  most  important  of  all.  The  explanation  was  that 
he  had  been  studying  his  own  subject  and  knew  it  well. 
This  had  given  him  special  appreciation  of  its  import¬ 
ance.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  principal  lessons  of 
the  Conference,  the  value  of  knowledge.  There  was 
enthusiasm  at  every  meeting,  but  it  was  restrained 
enthusiasm.  It  was  the  enthusiasm  not  of  men  moved 
by  santiinent,  but  of  men  w’ho  know,  men  whom  their 
knowledge  has  stirred. 

This  is  what  the  cause  of  Missions  requires.  If  men 
are  to  take  an  interest  in  Missions  they  must  first  ot 
all  know  experimentally  the  love  of  Christ,  and  how  Ha 
meets  our  human  need.  They  must  also  know  and 
realize  the  need  of  men  all  over  the  world  for  "the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.”  This  need,  and  the 
critical  character  of  the  situation  in  non-Christian 
lands,  have  been  represented  to  the  Church  through  the 
Conference  with  unprecedented  force  and  clearness. 
The  Church  must  see  that  this  knowledge  reaches  her 
])eople,  and  tliat  they  are  brought  to  feel  the  coiistraiu- 
ing  love  of  Christ. 

Bir  Alex.  H.  Simpson,  M.I).,  D.Sc. : — 

1.  The  generation  that  would  take  its  share  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  must  give  itself  to  prayer. 
It  must  not  merely  begin  its  meetings  with  a  chairman's 


prayer  and  end  witli  a  benediction.  In  sessions,  deacons’ 
courts.  Presbyteries,  Synuds,  and  Assemblies,  there  must 
be  breaks  in  the  cuiTcnt  of  debate  for  prayerful  waiting 
upon  God. 

‘2.  Wo  must  learn  patience  with  brethren  whose  ways 
of  thinking  and  working  differ  from  ours.  The  tendency 
of  members  of  very  diverse  Church  connection  to  think 
the  best  of  one  another  at  the  Conference  was  a  fino 
lesson. 

3.  There  is  a  special  call  to  men  of  business  capacity 
to  devote  some  share  of  their  talent,  time,  and  thought 
to  the  gi'eat  mission  enterprises  of  our  Church. 

The  Rev.  J.  Fairley  LJaly,  B.I). ; — 

“  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it” — that  is  the 
message  of  the  Conference  to  the  Churches.  The  days 
of  talking  and  planning  are  over,  the  days  of  doing  are 
now  to  begin.  From  the  great  Ecumenical  (for  such  it 
truly  was)  Council  in  Edinburgh  goes  out  the  call  to 
our  Church  and  every  Church — do  it.  Were  this  call 
obeyed  the  end  of  the  Conference  would  indeed  be  the 
beginning  of  a  great  conquest,  and  date  a  new  era  alike 
for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Church,  and  the  whole  world. 

It  is  a  call — 

(\)  To  tlie  Church,  to  give  missionary  work  the 
central  place  of  all.  “Whet  matters  most,  what 
ought  to  loom  largest  in  the  Church,  is  the  directly 
missionary  work.”  Let  the  dominating  motive  in 
individual  and  congregational  life  be  to  evangelize  the 
world,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  and 
no  other  cause  will  sutfer,  but  every  other  interest  will 
prosper,  and  rich  spiritual  blessing  will  follow. 

(2)  To  every  minister,  to  promote  the  niissionaiy 
cause  with  conviction  and  self-denial,  and  bo  the  im¬ 
pelling  niis.sionaiy  force  in  his  church  and  district, 
constrained  by  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  To  all  oiff<x;4earcrs— especially  to  men  of  influence 
and  power — to  consecrate  their  time  and  efforts  to  the 
propagation  of  the  mission  cause,  and  to  increase  the 
administrative  efficiency  of  the  missionary  societies  in 
their  congregations. 

(4)  2'o  the  members,  to  consecrate  their  lives  and 
means  lo  God’s  service,  and  offer  gifts  move  adequate  to 
meet  the  present  need.  “Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.” 

(5)  To  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  give  themselves 

to  unceasing  persevering  prayer,  to  realize  its  obliga¬ 
tion  and  power  in  this  great  work  of  missions,  and  rising 
tliereby  to  a  grander  and  more  inspiring  conception  of 
the  sufficiency  of  God,  go  forth  with  new  confidence  to 
do  it.  _ _ 


“Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  believetli 
on  Ms,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also  ;  and 
greater  tew/w  than  these  shall  he  do ;  because  I  go 
unto  the  Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified 
in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  Me  anything  in  My  name, 
that  will  I  do.  If  ye  love  Me,  ye  will  keep  £Iy 
commandments.” — JoHNxiv.  12-15,  R.  V. 

“Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Fathei 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."— Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  R.V. 
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rilllE  long-louked-for  World  Mis-sioiiary  Coufev- 
L  enee  has  come  at  last,  ami  come  in  such  a 
wav  as  to  sal.i.sfy  the  hopes  that  were  entertivined 
for  it  hy  all  friends  of  missions  throughoxit  the 
world.  The  popular  imagination  has  been  cap¬ 
tured,  from  the  King,  whose  gracious  message  was 
read  to-night,  down  to  the  newsboys  pressing  the 
last  editions  of  the  evening  papers  on  delegates 
making  their  way  homewards  in  the  lingering  June 
twilight.  The  daily  and  weekly  Press  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  have  sent  some  .seventy  or 
eighty  representatives, — p>e  Times,  no  16m  than 
three';  and  .newspapers  by  no  means  favourable, 
a?  a  t^encrai  rule,  to  religions  or  missionary  work, . 
have  s^jioken  with  a  new  and  somewhat  bewildering 
respect.  When 

“  Even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany  could  scarce  forbear  to 
cheer.’’ 

those  who  keep  the  bridge,  though  by  no  means 
elated,  may  well  be  heartened  to  new  effort. 

The  Conference  began  its  official  sittings  with  a 
Business  Meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  3  o’clock 
to-day.  But  two  nomofticial,  yet  highly  suitable, 
functions  preceded  it.  The  first  was  a  reception 
held  last  night  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
where  the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates  of  the  city, 
glorious  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  received  what  seemed 
from  the  gallery  an  almost  unending  stream  of 
guests— delegates  to  the  Conference  and  their  hosts 
and  hostesses— drawn  from  the  very  ends  •  of  the 
earth,  from  Japan  to  Brazil,  and  the  far-off'  isles  of 
the  sea. 

Then,  at  noon  to-day.  a  .service  was  held  in  St. 
Giles’,  where,  under  the  tattered  banners  in  the  nave, 
a  mighty  \'olume  of  sound  went  up  :  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 

“  0  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord, 

For  wonders  He  hath  done.” 

Looking  round  the  great  audience,  one  realized 
the  familiar  words  in  a  new  way — ay,  and  felt  that 
“  Wonders  He  will  do.” 

Already  one  great  feature  of  the  Conference  is 
that  of  expectancy.  There  is  a  stirring,  an  awaken¬ 
ing,  a  feeling  that  anything  may  happen,  for  some¬ 
thing  very  real  is  happening  now.  Another  feature 
is  the  sense  of  unity  and  brotherhood.  It  is  seen  in 
casual  ways— the  absence  of  reserve,  little  less  than 
astonishing  in  Scotland,  with  which  delegates  who 
have  never  set  eyes  on  one  another  till  half  an  hour 
ago,  make  and  receive  friendly  advances.  The  execu¬ 
tive  have  thoughtfully  provided  cardboard  medals, 
which  membei’8  inscribe  with  their  names  and  pin 
on  prominent  parts  of  their  persons — thus  greatly 
facilitating  intercourse.  But  deeper  still  is  the 
true  Brotherhood  :  no  shallow  undeuomiiiational- 


ism,  but  the  glad  sense  of  the' Faith  <thich  unites 
all  as  members  to  the  Head. 

The  Business  Meeting  is  dispatched  with  all 
promptitude, Jhanks  .to  the  genial  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Balfour 'pf  Burleigh,  and  still  more  to  the 
quiet,  unwearied  months  of  previous  labour  by  Mr. 
Oldham  and  his  sUilT,  and  the  Conference  adjourn 
till  evening.  A  large  proportion  of  the  audience, 
however,  made  their  way  to  the  MacEwan  Hall, 
where  Principal  Sir  William  Turner  laid  the 
historic  cap  of  graduation  —  the  last  relic  of  a 
great  Reformer’s  wardrobe,  as  old  tradition  teaches 
—on  the  heads  of  fourteen  representatives  of  the' 
Conference,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Mr.  Mott,  Dr.  Richter;  Dr.  Chatterji  of  India, 

and  Professor  Harada  of  Japan.  . 

In  the  evening  the  Assemby  Hall  was  crowded^ 
as  it  rarely  is.  What  an"  interesting,  yet  what  an 
unfamiliar  audience  it  is  !  Only  here  and  there  can 
some  landmark  be  discovered— Mr.  R.  R.  Simpson’s 
crown  of  white  hair.  Dr.  John  Young  away  in  a 
back  bench,  and  Dr.  Henderson  no  longer  at  .Ijhe 
clerk’s  table,  but  seated  unobtrusively  in  the  midst 
of  the  common  throng.  Here,  ho.wever,  is  a  Chinese 
professor  in  national  costume,  blue..jacket  and  grey 
skii’t,  and  a  pigtail  the  like  of  which  most  of  us  have 
only  seen  in  jiicture-books.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
most  efficient-looking  little  Japanese  gentlemen— 
one  of  them  sitting  among  the  Business  Committee 
round  the  table.  There  is  a  gro.up  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects,— the  ladies  in  white  and  salmon- 
coloured  sarees  and  ckuddfirs,  the  men  all  in  Western 
garb,  the' patriarchal  Dr.’ Chatterji,  first  Sloderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  India,  with  a  beard  like 
John  Knox’s,  at  their  head.  Here  and  there,  too, 
faces  familiar  from  photogi-aphs  separate  themselves 
from  the  crowd, — Dr.  Horton,  ilr.  Webb  Peploe, 
Bishop  Moiile ;  and,  close  at  hand,  two  or  three 
heads  of  Anglican  sisterhoods  in  nun’s  garb.  ^  Near 
the  chair,  in  excellent  seats  for  hearing,  which  no 
one  grudge.s  them,  are  the  Continental  delegates, 
an  embodiment  of  something  better  than  the  entente 
cordiale.  Pasteur  Appia  of  Paris,  whose  likeness  to 
Dr.  Maclaren  of  Manchester  is  almost  startling; 
Bi.shop  Tottie  and  Propst  Hogner  of  Sweden,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  stiffly  starched  Lutheran  bands 
which  they  wear ;  Fraiilein  Raafiaub  of  the  Basel 
Mission  in  her  place  early  and  late,  and  setting  an 
excellent  example  to  her  sister  delegates — would 
that  it  had  been  more  generally  followed  by  many 
a  “purple-headed  mountain’’! — in  discarding  her 
hat.  And,  to  right  and  left,  xinmistakable  and  ever 
welcome,  our  beloved  brethren  from  across  the 
Atlantic.  A  pleasant  Babel  of  talk  fills  the  air 
French,  German,  Swedish,  Dutch,  here  and  there  a 
weird  sound  of — is  it  Chinese  ? — and  all  shot  through 
and  through,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  by  the 
penetrating  accent  of  America.  •' 
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Presently  Lord  Balfour,  towering  gigantic  above 
the  desk,  and  weaving  the  silver  star  and  broad 
green  sash  of  the  Thistle,  calls  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  gives  out  tlie  lOObh  Psalm.  An  American 
organ  is  supposed  to  lead  the  praise,  but  nothing 
short  of  the  trumpets  that  one  remembers  at  a 
Missioru-fest  in  the  Rhineland  would  be  sufficient. 
Dr.  Whyte’s  opening  thanksgiving  is  followed  by 
the  chairman’s  reading  in  majestic  tones  of  the 
Sing’s  message,  whereupon  the  whole  great  audience, 
which  had  stood  up  to  hear  the  message,  breaks 
out  incontinent  into  “  Qod  save  the  King  ”  :  the 
great  -  great  -  grandsons  of  the  men  who  threw 
George  in.’s  chests  of  tea  into  Boston  Harbour 
joining  in  the  prayer  for  George  v.,  “  Long  to 
reign  over  us” !  as  heartily  as  his  own  subjects. 

The  speeches  by  the 
chairman,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Dr.  Speer  were 
all  worthy "  of  the 
occasion.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  address  had 
been  awaited  with 
much  interest.  He  had 
no  easy  task  before  him, 
being  in  a  manner  be¬ 
tween  two  fires.  Some 
in  his  own  Church 
regarded  his  presence 
and  that  of  the  other 
bishops  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  a  condoning 
if  not  a  direct  encour¬ 
agement  of  sch^m  ; 
others  had  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  first 
and  foremost  an  urbane 
and  adroit  ecclesiastic. 

But  Dr.  Davidson  took 
hia  own  line,  and  rose 
to  his  opportunity  in  a 
truly  noble  and  cour¬ 
ageous  address  to  his 
“  fellow -workers'  in  the  Church  Militant,  the 
Society  of  Christr'on  Earth.”  He  emphasized  the 
greatness  of  the  crisis,  “  the  millions  of  the  farthest 
East  awakening  like  some  giant  from  the  stupor  of 
ages,  and  the  great  new  nation  bounding  into 
strenuous  mauhood  on  the  Canadian  plains  ;  the 
central  nature  of  the  missionary  task  as  essential  to 
the  very  life  of  the  Church,  and  with  untold  possi¬ 
bilities' in  it;  and  concluded  a  memorable  speech 
with  the  words  :  “  There  may  be  some  standing 

here  to-night  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they 
see— here  on  earth  in  a  way  we  know  not  now— the 
Kingdom  of  Qod  come  with  power.” 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Dr.  Speer  deliver 
the  Duff  Lectures  last  winter,  or  to  have  seen  him 
firing  a  great  audience  of  students,  will  uot  need  to 


be  told  of  the  firmness  of  grasp  and  rare  power  6f 
vision  shown  in  the  closing  speech  of  the  meeting. 
Christ’s  leadership  in  the  Church  and  the  individual 
Christian  was  the  theme.  The  same  power  that  led 
Livingstone  to  Africa  instead  of  to  China,  and 
Griffith  John  to  China  instead  of  to  Madagascar  as 
each  had  wished,  had  brought  us  in  this  Conference 
together,  and  was  girding  us  for  larger  purposes 
than  we  had  dreamed  of.  We  were  under  no 
delusions  of  foolish  optimism.  If  such  were  the 
case,  the  Conference  would  dissipate  them.  But 
what  are  Christians  in  the  world  for,  but  to  achieve 
the  impossible  by  the  help  of  God  ? 

With  this  question  sounding  in  their  ears,  the 
meeting  joined  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  with  this 
great  united  act  the  first  session  of  the  Conference 


Wednesday. 

Carrying  the  Gospel 
to  all  the  Non» 
Christian  World. 
To-dat  there  began 
the  special  work  of  the 
Conference,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Reports. 

It  .should  be  said  that 
eight  topics  of  primary 
importance  and 
urgency  had  been 
selected  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Eight  Commis¬ 
sions,  consisting  each 
of  some  twenty  of  the 
leading  experts  on  each 
of  these,  have  been  for 
the  last  two  year.s 
amassing  and  sifting 
information  supplied 
by  the  leading  workers 
all  the  world  over,  and 
the  results  of  their  ar¬ 
duous  labours  are  embodied  in  eight  gigantic  Reports 
in  the  hands  of  the  delegates.  Each  day’s  proceedings 
consisted  of  a  debate  on  points  in  these  Reports, 
and  were  designed  not  as  fin  ordinary  missionary 
meeting,  but  as  a  discussion  of  problems  by  experts. 
Eyerything  practically  turns  on  the  kmd  of  man  in 
tlie  chair,  and  in  Dr.  JohnR.  Mott,  who  was  unani¬ 
mously  appointed  yesterday,  the  Conference  has  the 
very  roan  wanted.  There  is  something  formidable 
and  Napoleonic  about  Dr.  Mott  in  the  chair.  Some 
chairmen  are  led  by  their  audience,  some  humour 
them.  Dr.  Mott  commands  them.  With  an  almost 
impassive  face  and  an  eye  that  watches  everything, 
and  a  swift  and  incisive  power  of  going  to  the  heart 
of  a  subject  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  literally  one  in  a  thousand  for 


THE  KING’S  MESSAGE. 

“The  King  commands  me  to  con'vey  to  you 
the  expression  of  his  deep  interest  in  'the  World 
Missionary  Oonferenoe,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh 
at  this  time. 

“His  Majesty  -views  -with  gratification  the 
fraternal  co-operation  of  so  many  Ohurches  and 
Societies  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  British  Empire  In  the 
worh  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  and 
principles  of  Christianity  by  Christian  methods 
throughout  the  world. 

“The  King  appreciates  the  supreme  import¬ 
ance  of  this  work  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
cementing  of  international  friendship,  the  cause 
of  peace',  and  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

“His  Majesty  welcomes  the  prospect  of  this 
great  representative  gathering  being  held  In  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  earnest  hope  that  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  may  be  guided  by  Divine 
wisdom,  and  maybe  a  means  of  promoting  unity 
among  Christians,  and  of  farthering  the  high 
and  beneficent  ends  which  the  Conference  has 
in  view." 
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this  work.  The  procedure  adopted  is  as  follows. 
After  each  Report  is  presented,  Dr.  Mott  calls  on 
meinbei-s  to  discuss  the  various  points  as  printed  on 
the  agenda  paper,  selecting  speakers  from  those 
who  have  sent  in  their  names  on  cards  provided 
for  the  purpose.  A  strict  time  limit  of  seven 
minutes  is  enforced,  which  at  first  told  hardly  on 
those  who  were  coming  within  sight  of  the  end  of 
their  introduction,  when  the  first  bell  of  warning 
rang  at  six  minutes.  But  Dr.  Mott  deals  even- 
handed  justice  all  round,  and  no  speaker  anxious 
to  get  in  one  more  telling  illustration  or  appeal 
can  hope  to  withstand  the  suave  but  ruthless 
bow  from  the  chair  that  dismisses  him  to  his 
seat. 

“Carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  the  Non-Christian 
World  ”  was  the  subject  of  Commission  L,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Mott  himself.  He  dwelt  on  the  vastness 
ind  the  variety  of  tlie  task  :  the  greatness  of  the 
opportunity,  and  the  necessity  for  thoroughness  as 
well  as  promptness  in  the  work.  “A  well-con¬ 
sidered  plan  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  societies  in  this  hall  would  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  doubling  of  the  present  mission¬ 
ary  staff.”  But,  after  all,  the  crucial  problem  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  is  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  Christian  lands.  “The  missionary 
enterprise  is  the  projection  abroad  of  the  Church 
at  home.” 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Mott  finished,  a  ho.st  of  speakers 
were  ready.  Afri&i,  Japan,  China,  Korea,  India, 
Slongolia,  Central  Asia — the  speaker  from  which, 
a  Swedish  missionary,  had  to  ride  for  fourteen  days 
before  reaching  a  railway — South  America,  and  the 
South  Seas  had  each  its  representative.  Dr.  Kumm 
emphasized  the  needs  of  the  Sudan,  in-ovinces  as 
large  as  France,  pagan  tribes  whose  very  nanres  had 
a  weird — shall  I  say  cannibalistic  ? — ring  about  them 
being  without  a  missionary  and  exposed  to  the  inrush 
of  Mohammedanism.  One  of  the  most  striking 
speeches  bf  a  deeply  interesting  discussion  was  that 
of  Mr.  Brockman,  Y.M.C.  A.,  Shanghai,  who  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  proper  Christian  influence  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  picked  men  whom  China, 
Japan,  and  India  are  sending  to  our  Universities. 
Each  of  these  as  he  returns  is  a  missionary  for 
Christ  or  against  Him. 

Half  an  hour  in  each  morning  sederunt  is  taken 
up  with  what  is  well  called  the  “central  act”  of 
the  proceedings,  United  Intercession.  A  different 
leader  is  chosen  for  each  day,  and  the  catliolicity  of 
the  Conference  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Wesleyans, 
Anglicans,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Moravians, 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  have  all  led  the 
devotions.  Much  of  the  prayer  is  silent,  the  distant 
hum  of  traffic  being  all  that  is  heard  in  the  stillness. 
And  then  with  a  new  interest  the  Conference  settles 
down  to  its  deliberations  again. 

One  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  a 
large  native  agency  for  evangelistic  work  among 


non  -  Christians  dependent  on  foreign  support, 
roused  keen  discussion,  Mr.  Monahan,  of  Wesleyan 
Mission,  South  India,  saying  that,  whatever  the 
ideal  might  bo,  as  practical  people  facing  facts, 
missionaries  need  every  man  and  every  penny  that 
could  be  sent.  Dr.  John  Boss,  whose  eight-and- 
thirty  years  in  China  seem  hardly  to  have  aged  him 
at  all,  told  the  story  of  the  Manchurian  Church 
practically  self-propi^ating  and  self-supporting. 
His  deliberate  conviction  was  that  the  evangel¬ 
ization  of  the  world  was  impossible  unless  each 
native  Church  took  the  burden  on  itself.  If 
this  were  done  the  end  would  be  in  sight. 
After  Dr.  Julius  Richter,  the  well-known  historian 
of  Missions,  whose  torrent  of  idiomatic  English 
is  like  a  Highland  burn  in  spate,  had  spoken  on 
the  necessity  of  co-operation,  the  session  was  closed 
with  prayer  led  by  the  Secretary  of  the  S.P.G., 
Bishop  Montgomery. 

The  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Seth  Low,whose  election  as  Mayor  of  New  York  eight 
years  ago  dealt  such  a  shrewd  blow  at  Tammany 
Hall.  We  would  gladly  have  heard  such  a  doughty 
champion,  who  has  something  of  the  look  of  Cecil 
Rhodes, humanized  and  Chrmtianized,huthe  confined 
himself  to  the  somewhat  disconcerting  intimation 
that  the  despotic  Business  Committee  had  decreed 
there  should  be  no  applause  at  the  evening  meetings. 
Then  the  first  speaker,  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson, 
Edinburgh  University,  girded  himself  for  his 
task,  giving,  without  a  scrap  of  notes,  for  some  forty 
minutes  a  most  lucid  and  masterly  address  on 
“  Christianity,  the  Final  and  Universal  Religion  as 
Redenuption.”  Every  religion  claimed— (1)  to  bring 
a  deliverance,  and  to  put  men  in  possession  of  a  real 
good ;  (2)  it  is  always  through  alliance  with  the 
Divine  that  this  is  secured  ;  (3)  it  always  has  a  theory 
of  salvation :  what  a  man  must  do  and  be,  so  as  to  enjoy 
communion  with  God.  Point  by  point  he  showed 
how  Christianity  alone  satisfied  these  tests.  Deeply 
interesting  as  the  address  was,  the  manner  of  the 
speaker  was  perhaps  more  interesting  still ;  the 
strong  eager  face  kindling  as  the  argument  developed, 
theunconventional  attitudes,  the  whole  man  alive  and 
tingling  with  his  subject.  There  was  a  marked 
contrast  alike  in  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  other 
speech,  which  was  what  our  American  friends  call 
an  0-ration.  Dr.  Coffin,  of  Madison  Avenue  Church, 
New  York,  is  absolute  master  of  himself  and  his 
paper,  with  a  ringing  voice,  and  ample  command 
of  telling  rhetoric.  Eis  subject,  “  Christianity  the 
Final  and  Universal  Religion  in  its  Ethical  Ideal,” 
lent  itself  to  forcible  treatment,  and  Dr.  Coffin  did 
not  spare  many  a  respectable  abuse  in  Church  and 
State.  The  prohibition  of  applause  told  hardly  on 
the  speech,  with  its  succession  of  resounding  climaxes, 
and  harder  still  on  the  audience,  who  would  gladly 
have  expressed  their  feelings  at  every  other  sentence. 
But  the  chairman  held  the  reins  tight,  and  we 
submitted. 
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Tlnirsiiat/,  16lh  June. 

The  Church  In  the  Mission  Field. 

To-day  was  devoted  to  the  Report  of  Coiniuissioii 
If.,  “The  Church  in  the  Mission  Field,”  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Swatow. 

Before  the  regular  proceedings  began,  Dr.  Mott 
read  a  long  and  chavaeteristic  letter  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  been  appointed  a  delegate,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  remain.  Jlessages  and 
telegrams  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
to  the  Conference  are  coming  in  embarrassing  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  are  mostly  held  as  read,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Business  Committee ;  but,  needless  to 
say,  this  one  was  received  with  all  honour,  and 
then  the  Conference  set  to  work. 

Dr.  Gibson’s  statement  brought  before  us  how 
complex  a  body  the  Church  in  the  mission  field 
now  is,  -with  a  high  degree  of  organization  and 
strong  corporate  life.  Men  and  women  of  a 


A  needed  caveat  was  put  in  at  this  point  by 
Bishop  Gore  of  Birmingham,  who  was  greeted  with 
great  warmth  on  being  called  on  to  speak.  De¬ 
scribing  himself  as  one  whose  vocation  seemed  to 
be  to  make  himself  disagreeable  at  public  meeting.®, 
he  pled  for  a  clearing  up  in  our  own  minds  as 
to  what  the  Church  means,  and  what  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  which  belong  to  it  everywhere  and  at 
all  times.  There  is  a  tendency  to  drift,  and  we  must 
say  what  it  is  we  stand  for.  The  inexorable  boll 
pays  no  respect  even  to  bishops,  and  Dr.  Gore 
gave  way  at  once,  but  was  recalled  by  the  audience 
to  emphasize  in  one  concluding  sentence  that  in 
the  Church,  East  or  West,  continuity  of  life 
depends  on  continuity  of  principles. 

The  whole  discussion  that  followed  was  much 
more  ad  rm  than  that  of  the  previous  day.  Dr. 
Mott’s  unique  knowledge  of  the  entire  mission 
field,  and  an  almost  uncanny  power  of  divination 


MU.  JOHN  U.  MOTT,  LL.D., 
CJiairmin  of  Conference  in  Commillee. 


J(R.  J.  H.  OLDHAM,  M.A., 
Secretary  oftJie  Conference. 


specific  type  have  now  to  be  sent  to  face  the 
larger  tasks  and  heavier  responsibilities,  and 
qualified  to  train  and  guide  those  who  shall  he 
leaders  of  the  future  Church,  which  must  be  truly 
indigenous  in  each  country. 

Dr.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Missions,  followed  with  an  earnest 
plea  fiir  trusting  the  Church  in  the  mission  field 
to  exercise  its  powers  wisely,  and  Dr.  Hnme,  Urn 
veteran  from  Ahmednagav,  pursued  the  same  line 
with  regard  to  India.  The  new  Church  that  was 
rising  there  must  nut  be  rent  by  internal  dissen¬ 
sions,  such  as  merely  denominational  teaching  in¬ 
evitably  bring.s,  or  dominated  by  Western  modes  of 
thouoht.  Mr.  Pieteis  from  Japan,  and  Mr.  Bittun, 
L.M.S.,  China,  also  dwelt  on  the  new  national  spirit 
that  was  making  itself  everywhere  felt  in  the  East. 
This  must  be  met  with  trust,  or  there  was  a  grave 
danger  lest  a  Church  miglit  rise  in  the  Far  East  alien 
in  spirit  and  sympathies  from  the  Church  Catholic. 


a.®  to  those  ■who  would  have  something  fresh  to 
contribute,  kept  the  discussion  on  thoroughly 
practical  lines.  Dr.  Jones  of  Madura,  the  author  of 
Kmhaa  or  Christ,  spoke  some  wise  and  timely 
■words  on  the  training  of  the  leaders  of  the  native 
Church,  who  must  be  trained  to  know  the  facts  of 
Hinduism  so  that  they  might  understand  what  they 
had  to  combat.  Bishop  Brent  of  the  Philippines, 
“a  Canadian  by  birth,  a  United  States  citizen  by 
adoption,  and  a  Philippino  by  the  grace  and  leading 
of  God,”  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
personalities  that  the  Conference  has  yet  brought 
forward,  took  a  similar  line.  Let  the  men  be  trained 
in  the  country  and  among  the  people  with  and  for 
whom  they  were  to  work,  and  in  all  things  let  them 
Him  at  simplicity  ut  life.  -Di-.  Brent  was  cat  slmyt 
ill  the  midst  of  a  definition  of  luxury,  which  in 
respunse  to  loml  calls  lie  completed  from  a  aistant 
seat.  “Luxnrv  is  an  iindiscipliiied  rise  of  Gods 
gifts  •  to  allow' tlie  material  to  dictate  terms  to  us.” 
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It  is  hard  to  pass  over  speech  after  speech  wlien 
so  much  both  in  matter  and  speaking  was  wholly 
admirable,  but  the  most  outstanding  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  latter  part  of  the  discussion  was 
Lord  William  Cecil.  Heredity  shows  itself  strongly 
in  his  appearance,  for  he  has  much  of  the  look  of  his 
famous  ancestor,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ministei-,  and 
might  himself  have  stepped  out  of  a  Holbein  picture. 
His  advice,  given  with  true  Cecil  vehemence  of 
gesture,  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the 
difficnlties  of  discipline  in  the  mission  field,  was 
summed  up  in  the  word  “educate.”  “Give 
sufficient  knowledge  —  the  knowledge  that  has 
made  us  powerful — and  education  to  the  native 
Church,  and  it  will  solve  its  problems  for  itself.” 

The  whole  discussion  brought  out  a  frank  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  e.tistence  and  distinctive  character 
of  the  indigenous  Church  in  each  land,  and  an 
equally  frank  and  hearty  desire  to  trust  it  in  the 
manner  of  its  development. 


Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  Light  of 
History. 

The  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  General 
Beaver,  eminent  alike  in  the  military,  legal,  and 
ecclesiastical  world,  who  moves  about  on  his  crutches 
— he  lost  a  limb  in  the  American  Civil  War  almost 
fifty  years  ago — with  a  celerity  many  a  younger 
man  might  envy.  The  speakers  were  Professor 
Kennedy  of  the  New  College,  and  Eather  Frere, 
head  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  Mirfiehl. 
Two  more  happily  contrasted  types  could  hardly 
have  been  fouud  :  Dr.  Kennedy,  severely  scientific 
in  method,  giving  a  most  careful  and  adequate 
survey  of  the  missions  of  the  early  Cliurch ;  and 
Father  Frere,  a  medievalist  to  the  core,  but  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  and  racy  of  speakers.  Under 
the  spell  of  his  personality  it  M’as  hard  not  to  feel 
that  he  had  made  out  a  convincing  as  well  as 
ingenious  case  for  medieval  methods  in  missionary 
work — indiscriminate  baptism,  etc. ;  and  even  for 
the  credibility  of  medieval  mh-acles.  Afterwards, 
when,  like  ilistress  Jean,  we  “refleckit,”  things 
took  a  different  aspect.  Yet  very  much  of  his  plea 
for  a  return  to  the  courageous  medieval  method  of 
shocking  the  pagan  conscience  in  dealing  with 
idolatry,  and,  above  all,  for  a  fuller  and  deeper  faith 
in  the  unexhausted  working  of  God’s  power,  was 
not  only  admirably  put,  but  of  the  highest  value. 


Friday. 

Education  in  Relation  to  the  ChristlanlzatEon 
of  National  Life. 

The  Report  of  Commission  III.,  which  dealt  with 
this  most  important  subject,  was  introduced  by  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham.  Himself  for  a  short  time 
one  of  the  Oxford  Mission  in  Calcutta,  he  knows 
the  conditions  at  first  hand,  and  brought  out  the 
salient  points  of  the  Report  in  a  very  suggestive 
manner.  The  Commission,  he  said,  liad  clone  its 


best  not  to  be  original,  but  had  allowed  the  facts  to 
make  their  own  impression.  A  bond  of  spiritual 
sympathy  has  been  made  between  East  and  West 
through  education.  But,  as  a  result,  would  the 
native  Churches  stand  each  on  its  own  base,  and 
bring  out  what  it  was  naturally  fitted  to  do  1  It 
was  nothing  less  than  shocking  that  native  teachers 
and  evangelists  should  be  trained  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  or  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  were 
controversial,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  universal 
substance  of  religion.  The  leavening  influence  of 
education  was  undoubted,  but  the  point  of  trans¬ 
cendent  importance  was  the  building  up  of  a  native 
Church.  In  education,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
paramount  need  was  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
in  the  field.  It  was  not  enough  to  send  out  good 
and  devout  men,  they  must  have  trained  educators, 
men  and  women,  or  the  Church  could  never  become 
indigenous. 

Here  were  points  enough  for  discussion,  and  Dr. 
Mott  had  a  whole  sheaf  of  cards  in  his  hand.  The 
men  from  India  had  the  first  place,  as  there  the 
educational  system  is  seen  in  its  most  developed 
form.  At  once  the  difference  between  the  two 
schools  was  apparent,  Mr.  Goudie  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  educational 
missionary  does  not  grip  the  normal  mind  of  the 
country  through  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
vernacular  and  native  customs ;  and  the  militant 
Mr.  Sharrock,  formerly  S.P.G.,  Trichinopoly,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  believed  far  more  in  aggressive 
Christian  work  than  in  attempting  to  create  a 
Christian  atmosphere.  To  try  to  convert  a  Brahmin 
here  and  there  was  knocking  at  doors  fast  shut, 
while  they  were  standing  wide  open  for  work 
among  the  lower  castes. 

But  the  educational  system  had  as  sturdy  defenders 
in  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  who  emphatically  declared 
that  if  it  needed  any  defence  at  all,  such  was  given 
in  three  words :  Madras  Cliristian  College  ;  and  in 
Mr.  Haythornthwaite  of  Agra,  who  testified  that 
the  best  type  of  young  India  was  responding  eagerly 
to  the  most  definite  Christian  instruction  the  colleges 
were  giving. 

So  the  debate  swung  to  and  fro.  Nothing  very 


The  photograph  on  the  opposite  page  is  one  of  three 
token  simultaneously  from  different  points  in  the  Hall,  so  as 
together  to  show  the  whole  Conference.  Lord  Balfour  is  in 
the  chair,  with  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  and  Mr.  Mott  on  his 
right,  and  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  Lord  Reay  on  his  left.  Round 
the  Clerk’s  table  within  the  rail  are  seated  the  members  of 
the  Business  Committee.  To  the  right  of  the  Cliaivman, 
T)r.  Robson,  are  Mr.  Oldham,  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant- 
Secretary,  Mr.  Tatlow.  To  the  left  are  Dr.  Arthur  Brown, 
New  York,  and  President  limka,  Japan.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  table  are  seen  Mr.  Duncan  M'Laven,  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 
Creighton,  London,  Bishop  Robinson  from  India,  behind 
whom  is  Rev.  Dr.  Goucher,  Baltimore,  Bishop  Roots  from 
Chinn,  and  Mr.  Rowell,  K.C.,  from  Canada,  and  Dr. 
Lankester,  London.  Among  those  facing  the  chair,  only 
Dr.  Richter  is  distinctly  seen. 
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much,  i>i;rhaj)s,  was  gained,  except  a  new  seiise  nl' 
tlie  complexity  of  the  prohleni,  iiiid  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  is  being  tackled. 

Turning  now  to  Africa,  one  speaker  told  of  some 
Basuto  lads  who  when  coming  to  Lovedale  to  be 
“  finished,”  were  unable  to  enter  qn  the  schedules 
the  denomination  to  which  they  -belonged.  Ap¬ 
pealing  to  their  own  mission  for  information,  they 
were  told  to  write  "  Christians  working  in  connection, 
with  the  French  Church.”  In  Syria,  the  far-spread¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  Beirut  College  was  shown  by 
the  fact,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  that  at  a  recent 
inspection  thirty-one  pupils  from  far  and  near  wrote 
each  in  his  own  separate  language  the  words,  “  God 
is  love.” 

In  the  afternoon-  China  and  Japan  were  the  fields 
considered.  One  speaker  showed  a  truly  Eastern 
exuberance  of  metaphor  in  pleading  for  co-operation. 
“When  times  of  friction  come,  we  must  hang  on  to 
Union  like  grim  death,  and  when  we  have  crossed 
the  bar,  and  got  into  smooth  water,  we  shall  find  it 
has  struck  its  roots  deeper  than  ever !  ”  This  the 
Conference  rightly  felt  to  he  the  final  and  fitting 
word  on  the  subject,  and  exploded  in  loud  cheering 
and  laughter. 

Then  Dr.  Mott,  turning  to  the  seat  immediately 
on  his  right,  called  out,  “Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,”  and  the. old  antagonist  of  i\Ir.  Roosevelt 
stepped  forward  amid  loud  applause,  which  he 
checked  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  “  I  appreciate 
your  welcome,  but  I  need  time.”  Tall  and  stovUly 
built,  with  a  massive  head  like  Beecher’s,  the  great 
Democrat  orator  gave  his  testimony,  as  a  layman 
who  had  visited  China,  to  the  small  cost,  the 
necessity,  and  the  significance  of  education  in  the 
mission  field.  Tlie  Church’s  faith  in  its  own 
doctrine  was  shown  by  ite  not  being  afraid  of  the 
light  for  itself  or  for  others.  The  question  had 
been  put,  “  What  will  become  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  if  China  is  enlightened?”  “Talk  of  the 
Yellow  Peril,”  said  Mr.  Bryan,  with  a  sweeping 
oratorical  gesture,  “  Christians  believe  there  is 
only  one  Yellow  Peril — the  lust  fur  gold.” 

After  various  representatives  from  Japan  had 
spoken,  Dr.  Ibuka  in  particular  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  University  in  his 
native  land,  Bishop  Gore  summed  up  the  discussion 
with  the  hope  that  such  unique  concurrence  of 
opinion  as  had  been  shown  to-day  might  have  rail 
fruit  in  the  co-operation  that  was  so  urgently  needed 
and  desired. _ 


The  Missionary  Enterprise  from  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  Missionary  Leaders  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe. 

A  SOMEWHAT  smaller  audience  than  usual  met  this 
evening  to  hear  Professor  Jlirbt  of  Marburg, 
Mr.  Ussing  of  Copenhagen,  and  Pasteur  Boegner 
of  Paris,  while  Mr.  Bryan  was  giving  his  famous 
discourse,  with  as  many  heads  as  the  Hydra,  in  the 


Tulbuolh  CluU'cU.  Most  apijropnalely  the  opening 
hymn  was  “A  Safe  Stronghold  our  God  is  still,” 
sung,  as  it  ought  to  be,  iu  slow  unison  by  the  great 
body  of  male  voices.  Underneath  Carlyle’s  rugged 
English,  one  could  catch  the  far  grander  German  of 
Luther  as  our  brethren  sang  the  familiar  words  in 
their  own  mother-tongue.  Dr.  Mirbt  is  a  typical 
German  professor  in  appearance,  blond,  bearded, 
spectacled,  and  his  whole  address  showed  the 
thoroughness  which  he  praised  so  highly  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  methods  of  the  Fatherland.  For  that  very 
reiison  no  precis  can  do  the  speech  justice,  packed 
full  of  interesting  and  suggestive  matter  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Ussing,  an  alert  little  Danish  gentleman,  as 
unlike  the  typical  sea-rover  as  possible,  gave  a  most 
delightful  speech,  bringing  in  some  twenty  minutes 
a  great  array  of  facts  about  the  missions  of  Holland 
and  Scandinavia  which  must  have  been  new  to 
nine-tenths  of  his  audience,  making  good  his  boast 
that  though  “  we  are  small  countries  about  to  be 
swept  away  by  big  nations,  it  is  our  glory  that  we 
began  the  work  before  you.” 

The  last  speaker,  Pasteur  Boegner,  drew  a  some-* 
what  pathetic  picture  of  French  Protestantism  at 
home.  But  the  Church  that  had  sent  out  Franyois 
Coillard  was  one  that  had  the  old  spirit  fresh  in  it, 
and  could  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

Saturday. 

The  Missionary  Message  in  Relation  to 
Non-Christian  Religions. 

A  “preiamixaby”  this  morning  was  the  adoption 
by  a  standing  vote  of  a  Reply  to  the  King’s  Message. 
The  representative  character  of  the  signatures  to 
the  Reply  make  it  such  a  document  as  was  probably 
never  before  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  monarch, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  King  received 
and  read  it  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

Then  the  Conference  proceeded  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Report  of  Commission  IV.  Few 
Reports  had  awakened  more  interest  or  aroused 
more  dilVerence  of  opinion.  The  field  is  so  wide, 
and  the  evidence  in  part  so  conflicting,  that  unan¬ 
imity  of  feeling  among  those  knowing  each  the 
condition  of  his  special  field  of  labour,  was  hardly 
to  be  expected.  Professor  Cairns,  iu  introducing 
the  Report,  claimed  that  to  obviate  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  should 
be  printed  in  full.  The  important  question  arising 
out  of  the  whole  survey  was,  What  suggestion  have 
these  religions  towards  developing  the  latent  riches 
of  Christianity?  The  situation  confronting  the 
Church  in  its  mission  work  is  one  of  extraordinary 
opportunity  and  extraordinary  peril.  Israel  had 
to  face  a  somewhat  similar  situation  when  the 
menace  of  tlie  great  powers  on  the  Euphrates 
drove  it  hack  on  the  latent  resources^  of  its 
relir'ion,  and  then  Prophecy  arose  with  its  new 
sense  of  the  living  God.  So  it  must  he  now,  for 
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only  tlms  can  the  Oliurch  face  what  is  seen  in  the 
Rci)ovts— tlie  forming  of  something  vast  and  formid¬ 
able,  yet  full  of  promise.  No  fewer  than  thirty-two 
speakers  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed, 
Dr  Mott  calling  upon  men  representing  as  many 


Nigeria,  thought  that  the  Commission  had  pinned 
their  faith  too  much  on  Dr.  Warneck,  and  that 
very  different  answers  might  have  been  received 
from  those  who  had  studied,  say,  the  pygmy  tribes 
of  Ec^uatorial  Africa. 


To 
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diii'erent  fields  as  po.ssible.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  kindly  smiting  of  the  righteous,  the  Report 
emerged  with  head— practically— unbroken. 

The  part  dealing  with  Animistic  Religions  did 
not  provoke  much  criticism,  though  Dr.  Jays,  G.M.S., 


Mr.  Monahan,  South  India,  while  paring  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  Report,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Hinduism  therein  dealt  with  is  not  that  of 
ordinary  life.  What  he  found  had  impre.ssed 
non -Christians  most,  was  the  confidence  which 
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even  uninstructed  Christians  showed  in  face  of 
death. 

Of  the  speakei’s  wlio  dealt  with  China,  the  most 
interesting  figure  was  Professor  Tong  Tsing-en  of 
Shanghai — the  only  one  of  the  Chinese  delegates 
who  wears  the  national  costume.  Speaking  remark¬ 
ably  pure  English,  with  far  less  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  a  foreign  accent  than  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel,  he  urged  the  importance  of  a 
sympathetic  study  of  Chinese  literature  and  religion, 
both  on  the  part  of  missionaries  and  their  converts, 
so  that  the  latter  might  turn  out  good  patriots. 

President  Harada  said  that  what  appealed  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  Japan,  born  hero-worshippers 
as  they  were,  was — first,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  second,  Christian  life  as  seen  in  a  Christian  home. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  when  Hinduism  was 
being  discussed,  a  strange  medieval  apparition 
made  its  way  to  the  platform,  robed  in.  a  brown 
monk’s  frock  and  cowl,  begirt  with  a  cord,  a  silver 
cross  gleaming  on  the  breast,  and  sandals  on  bare 
feet.  This  is  the  costume  in  which  the  Cambridge 
Brotherhood  “take  their  walks  abroad”  in  Delhi ; 
but,  odd  as  was  his  attire,  Brother  F.  J.  Western 
spoke  excellent  sense.  He  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  to-day  the  beginning  of  a  reformation 
in  Hinduism  which  might  be  a  true  Pmparatio 
Evangelka  if  it  were  used  aright.  The  chief  docu¬ 
ments  missionaries  had  to  study  were  human,  and 
the  secret  of  their  interpretation  was  a  belief  in  the 
light  that  lighteth  every  man.  Of  the  speakers 
who  followed  none  made  a  deeper  impression  than 
Dr.  Chatterji,  who,  by  telling  the  story  of  his  own 
early  difficulties,  made  us  feel  what  it  costs  a  Hindu 
to  become  a  believer  in  Christ.  Caste  is  only  an 
outward  difficulty.  The  real  stumbling-blocks  are 
the  ideas  of  vicarious  suffering  and  vicarious  death, 
and  exclusive  salvation  in  Christ.  In  dealing, 
therefore,  with  inquirers,  all  that  is  good  in 
Hinduism  should  be  acknowledged,  and  the  heart 
of  the  Hindu  will  be  won. 


Changes  lai  the  Character  of  the  Missionary 
Problem  an  Recent  Years,  and  their  effect 
on  the  Missionary  Enterprise. 

Such  was  the  comprehensive  subject  on  which 
Bishop  Bashford  of  Pekin,  Mr.  Gairdner  of  Cairo, 
and  Dr.  Wardlaw  Thomson  discoursed  to-night. 
The  first  spoke  of  China  and  the  marvellous 
changes  through  which  it  had  passed  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  second  speaker  knows 
the  Mohammedan  world  as  few  do, — witness  lus 
brilliant  polemic,  The  Reproach  of  Islam.  In 
some  twenty  minutes  he  had  flashed  the  whole 
scene  before  our  ej'es,  though,  truth  to  tell,  with 
sucli  an  inhuman  disregard  of  the  physical  powers 
of  reporters,  that,  long  ere  the  end,  the  notes  of  one 
of  them  grew  more  and  move  chaotic,  till  they  ceased. 
Dr.  Waklaw  Thomson’s  deliberate  survey  of  the 
changes  among  Primitive  Peoples  was  like  the 


calm  after  a  whirlwind  ;  but  exhausted  nature  on  a 
Saturday  night  could  do  little  more  than  listen  and 
assent  to  the  grave  wisdom  of  his  conclusions. 

On  Sunday  there  was  only  one  meeting  of  the 
Conference.  Many  of  the  delegates  had  been 
undertaking  single  or  double  duty  in  city  pulpits 
through  the  day.  But  the  appetite  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on,  and  an  audience  almost  as  large  as  usual 
turned  up  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  hear 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Mr.  Seth  Low  on  “The 
Duty  of  Christian  Paces  to  Non-Christian  People.';,” 
and  President  Harada  on  the  “  Contribution  of  the 
Non-Christian  Races  to  the  Body  of  Christ.”  The 
Archbishop  in  a  weighty  speech  gave  forth  no  un¬ 
certain  sound  on  the  Congo  Iniquity,  the  Opium 
Trade  in  China,  and  the  Traffic  in  Liquor  in  Nigeria : 
a  deliverance  so  much  in  accord  with  the  feelings 
of  the  audience,  that,  Sunday  as  it  was,  applause 
resounded  everywhere. 


Mondai/,  SOtk  June. 

Missions  and  Governments. 
C<5NFERENCE  began  its  second  week  with  unabated 
zest,  not  even  the  glorious  weather  with  which  our 
visitors  have  been  favoured,  tempting  the  most 
enthusiastic  American  sightseer  to  the  land  of 
Scott.  Every  member,  from  Dr.  Mott  down,  means 
business,  and  does  it. 

Commission  VII.,  dealing  with  Missions  and 
Government-s,  was  taken  to-day.  Lord  Balfour, — 
himself  as  imposing  an  embodiment  of  both  as 
could  be  imagined, — chairman  of  the  Commission, 
reserved  his  speech  till  the  close. 

The  strong  feeling  which  had  once  or  twice 
already  manifested  itself  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  towards  Mohommedanism  in 
Nigeria  and  the  Sudan,  found  trenchant  expression 
in°Colonel  Williams,  who  quoted  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardea’  saying  on  opening  a  mission  in  Peshawar 
after  the  Mutiny  :  “  We  are  always  safer  when  doing 
our  duty  than  when  we  neglect  it.”  As  for  the 
present  situation,  said  Colonel  Williams,  we  are 
Christian  first,  and  administrators  for  the  Egyptian 
Government  afterwards.  Dr.  Jays,  Nigeria,  who, 
like  the  people  among  'whom  lie  labours,  is  a  “first- 
class  fighting  man,”  with  a  Beresfordian  breeziness 
of  speech,  followed  up  with  a  hearty  denunciation 
of  the  idiocy  of  the  Government  bolstering  up  the 
Mohammedan  power,  and  keeping  back  facts 
from  natives  that  were  known  to  all  the 
•world,  e.(j.  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
more  official  view  was  worthily  upheld  by 
Lord  Reay,  Dutch  by  birth,  the  head  of  the  Clan 
Mackay,  ex-Goveruor  of  Bombay,  and  at  home 
among  good  men  of  all  races.  He  held  that  the 
neutrality  of  Government  was  perfectly  compatible 
with  a  Christian  profession,  while  the  strength  of 
missions  lay  precisely  in  their  voluntary  character, 
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anrl  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  to  the  Government  in  the  cause 
of  education  by  Dr.  Miller  and  “  my  friend  Dr. 
M‘Kichan.” 

Perhajjs  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
wnole  discussion  was  the  exceedingly  shrewd 
advice  given  by  Mr.  Dahle,  for  jnany  years  one  of 
the  Norwegian  Mission  in  Madagascar.  Tall  and 
powerful,  a  true  descendant  of  the  men  who  fought 
to  the  last  iigainst  Harold  Fair-Hair,  and  then 
crossed  the  Atlantic  five  hundred  years  before 
Columbus,  he  is  as  shilled  in  the  difficult  art  of 
driving  a  nail  where  it  will  go.  “My  advice  is: 
Do  not  occupy  yourself  with  trifles.  Do  not  be 
too  hasty  in  action.  Do  try  to  settle  difficulties 
with  subordinate  oflicials.  The  higher  you  go,  the 
more  complications  and  ill-will  will  you  stir  up. 
Act  on  the  supposition  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  whether  you  have  misgivings  or 


quietly  announced  “  Hymn  36,”  and  straightway 
with  a  shout  the  Conference  broke  out — 

“  And  were  this  world  all  devils  o’er, 

And  watching  to  devour  ns, 

We  lay  it  not  to  heart  .so  sore. 

Not  they  can  overpower  us.” 

And  then,  our  feelings  relieved,  we  settled  down 
to  what  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  hum-drum, 
though  useful,  discussion  on  Christian  literature. 


The  ProbSem  of  Co-operatson  Between 
Foreign  and  Native  Workers. 
To-night  addresses  were  given  on  this  difficult 
subject  by  three  well-qualified  men  :  Dr.  Roots,  the 
genial  Bishop  of  Hanko%v  ;  President  Ibuka,  Japan; 
and  Mr.  Azariah,  South  India:  “Roots  and 
Fruits,”  as  one  delegate  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  put  it  to  me  !  Mr.  Azariah  read  us  all  some 
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not ;  or  else  pack  your  luggage  and  go.”  Golden 
words,  truly.  / 

The  Nigerian  Liquor  Traffic  Report' and  the 
curriculum  of  the  Gordon  College,  Khartum, 
where,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  no  jdace  is  found 
for  Christian  instruction,  were  the  suljject  of  some 
straight  speaking,  which  became  extremely  keen- 
edged  when  Section  7  of  the  Report,  “The  Belgian 
Congo,"  was  reached.  The  iniquities  there  dealt 
with  needed  no  emphasizing  by  any  of  the  speakers, 
only  one  of  whom,  Professor  Van  Nes  of  Leiden, 
as  representing  a  mission  which  had  never  inter¬ 
meddled  with  politics,  urged  a  waiting  policy,  and 
an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  new  king.  He 
was  most  courteously  heard,  for  such  a  line  was 
not  popular,  and  the  Conference  loves  inde¬ 
pendence. 

No  resolution  was  ]nit.  Dr.  Mott,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  “attaches  mighty  little  weight”  to 
them,  but  seeing  the  temper  of  the  meeting  he 


not  un-ueeded  lessons  in  his  plea  for  a  greater 
increase  of  friendliness  between  European  mission¬ 
aries  and  his  own  fellow-countrymen.  Some  of  his 
points  might,  I  am  sure,  have  been  met,  and 
perhaps  controverted,  but  no  one  could  do  other 
than  respond  ‘  with  the  utmost  warmth  to  his 
closing  appeal,  “So  much  has  been  done  by  you 
already.  You  have  bestowed  your  goods  to  feed 
the  poor.  You  have  given  your  bodies  to  be 
burned.  We  ask  love.  Give  us  friends.” 

Titt'Kla;/. 

Co-operation  and  the  Pronnotion  of  Unity. 
This  has  been  a  great  day  in  the  Conference  :  one 
that  is  bound  to  have  results  in  missionary  outlook 
and  policy  far  beyond  our  foreseeing.  The  morning 
sky  was  black  with  clouds,  and  there  was  the 
“  sound  of  abundance  of  rain,”  for  which  the 
country  is  thirsting.  So  from  the  fii-st,  and  right 
through  the  day,  the  hall  was  even  more  densely 
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crowded  than  usual.  On  the  front  bench  to  the 
left  of  the  chair— the  chosen  haunt  in  far-off  days 
of  Dr.  Begg  and  the  constitutionalist  stalwarts — 
site  now  a  compact  phalanx  of  bishops  and  other 
representatives  of  the  S.P.G.,  who  in  coming  to  the 
Conference  have  dared  perhaps  more  than  we  in 
Scotland  can  understand.  The  Bishops  of  South¬ 
wark  and  Birmingham,  brethren  from  “liux 
Mundi”  days,  Bishop  Montgomery,  Secretary  of 
the  S.P.3.,  Bishops  Wordsworth  of  Salisbury,  and 
Jfoule  of  Durham,  are  all  there  ;  and  somewhere  in 
the  hall,  though  I  did  not  catch  sight  of  him,  that 
Athanasius  of  the  bench.  Bishop  Percival  of 
Hereford.  In  the  opening  exercises  Dr.  Chatterji 
had  led,  and  the  delegates  joined  in  repeating  the 
Apostles’  Creed— a  happy  augury  for  the  day. 

After  Sir  Andrew  Fraser’s  opening  statement  as 
chairman  of  Commission,  there  was  some  pre¬ 
liminary  deploying  on  the  ground  by  two  or  three 
speakers,  who  told  what  has  actually  been  done 
in  China  in  the  way  of  co-operation.  The  last  ,of 
these,  Mr.  Cheng  Ching-yi,  discussed  right  reasons 
for  unity  in  his  seven  minutes,  giving  way  with  the 
inscrutable  smile  of  his  race  when  the  bell  rang 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth.  Then  came  the  first 
of  the  bishops,  Dr.  Brent.  Things  are  certainly 
advanced  in  the  Pliilipiiiues.  “  The  last  thing  I 
did  before  leaving,  was  to  su])ply  the  place  of  the 
Methodist  pastor.  I  prayed  without  bonk  and 
prcaphed  without  manuscript.  All  this  is  Ciisy. 
But  we  nuist  remember  that  there  is  a  great  Cliurch 
sitting  apart- the  Chiivch  of  Borne- in  an  aloof¬ 
ness  more  pathetic  than  splendid.  They  will  never 
come  to  us  till  we  go  to  them.  ...  I  know  it  is 
possible  to  co-operate  with  the  Roman  Church— 
not  the  Vatican  or  the  Hierarchies— but  tlie  great 
mass  of  devout  people  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact.  Let  us  treat  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
Christians  and  sincere,  till  they  are  proved  to  be 
otherwise.  Fighting  is  sometimes  necessary— 
indeed,  is  an  element  in  the  promotion  of  Unity. 
If  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  like  Christian 
gentlemen.” 

Both  without  and  within  the  hall  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  but  an 
equally  noticeable  amount  of  self-control.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  was  strikingly  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Delhi,  who  said  that  what  action 
the  Conference  would  take  would  be  discussed 
within  twenty-four  hours  in  the  bazaars  of  India. 

Dr.  Talbot,  the  spokesman  of  the  Anglican 
Bishops,  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  russet  hair  and 
heard  turning  grey,  spoke  evidently  under  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  somewhat  bvokeii 
sentences  of  his  speech  were  not  always  easy  to 
follow.  We  must  recognize,  he  said,  that  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  still  a  l)roken  unity.  The  Roman 
Church  had  more  members  in  the  non-Christian 
world  than  all  the  rest  of  us  there  put  together. 
We  are  not  here  to  compromise  or  even  to  dUciuss  the 


things  that  separate  us.  Hay  and  stubble  abound 
in  denominational  distinctions,  also  gold.  But 
here  and  now  we  are  making  an  atmosphere  in 
which  God  can  fuse  together  the  Church  into  a  real 
unity.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  Bishop  was 
speaking  throughout  more  to  those  outside  the  hall 
than  to  the  Conference.  Then  the  chairman,  with 
his  unfailing  sense  of  the  right  thing  to  do,  gave 
out  “  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height,”  and  all 
the  widely  different  elements  in  the  hall  joined  in 
Newman’s  hymn,  Avhich  is  the  possession  of  the 
whole  Church. 

After  the  half-hour  of  intercession— never  more 
truly  than  to-day  the  “central  act ’’—the  practical 
outcome  was  reached,  namely,  the  appointment  of  a 
Continuation  Committee  to  carry  out  what  has 
necessarily  been  left  incomplete  by  the  Conference, 
especially  on  the  lines  of  further  co-operation,  both 
at  the  home  base  and  abroad.  The  sky  by  this 
time  had  cleared,  and  the  sunshine  streamed  through 
the  roof-windows.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  the  most 
ticklish  part  of  the  proceedings  was  over.  The 
vS.P.G.  representatives,  Lord  William  Cecil  and  Dr. 
Montgomery,  who  compared  himself  in  a  frank  and 
([uaint  little  speech  to  “  one  of  a  little  band  of  lions 
in  an  enormous  den  of  Daniels,”  gave  their  blessing 
to  the  proposed  Committee,  and  were  evidently 
anxious  to  go  as  far  as  they  could,  and  say  nothing 
to  mar  the  feeling  of  unity.  The  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  especially,  knowing  the  state  of  matters 
in  South  America  as  they  do,  showed  on  their  part 
e<[iial  self-restraint,  the  one  manifestation  of  feeling 
being  tbe  burst  of  cheering  which  greeted  Dr.  W. 
II.  Roberts’  emphatic  words  :  “  We  in  America 
don’t  apologize  for  the  Protestant  Reformation.” 
“Is  the  Conference  prepared  to  vote?”  said  Dr. 
Mott.  “Then  those  in  favour  of  the  resolution  .-^ay 
‘  Ay.’  ”  At  once  a  mighty  shout  resounded  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  while  absolute  silence  followed 
tbe  demand  for  votes  to  the  contrary.  So  with  the 
Doxology  sung  as  few,  if  any,  there  can  ever  have 
heard  it,  one  of  the  momentous  decisions  that  make 
history  was  passed  :  a  decision  impossible  ten  years 
aoo.  Who  shall  predict  what  the  next  Decennial 
meeting  may  bring? 


Demands  made  on  the  Church  by  the 
Missionary  Enterprise. 

At  night  Sir  John  ICennaway,  who,  with  his  bene¬ 
volent,  fresh-coloured  face  and  long  snowy  beard, 
is  like  a  true  Father  Christmas,  presided  over  an 
audience  undimiuished  even  after  such  a  strenuous 
day.  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  who  has  laboured  in 
India  at  his  own  charges  for  several  years,  instanced 
tbe  Students’  Movement  and  the  Laymen’s  Slove- 
meiit  as  a  result  of  the  appeal  of  the  whole  world 
to  the  whole  Church,  and  the  appeal  of  the  whole 
Church  to  the  whole  man. 

In  Dr.  Denney,  the  other  speaker  for  the  evening. 
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the  Conference  felt  itself  brought  into  touch  with 
absolute  realities  uiillinchingly  presented.  The 
address  was  by  fur  the  most  searching  yet  given, 
and  it  cost  the  hearers — as  it  must  have  the  speaker 
—not  a  little.  There  were  brought  before  us— 
rather,  turned  in  on  us — in  a  way  we  shall  not 
forget,  the  need  of  the  Church  for  a  revived  and 
deepened  sense  of  the  wonderful  and  incomparable 
gift  of  God  in  His  Son  ;  of  unity  on  the  sole  basis  of 
loyalty  to  Christ ;  and,  lastly,  the  iudispensableness 
of  siicrifice.  T’ew  realize  what  this  means,  or  have 
any  right  to  speak  of  it.  But  Christ  asks  it,  and 
we  nrust  not  only  cling  to  His  cross,  but  take  up 
our  own.  ^Yhen  those  who  have  the  right  to  do  so 
make  such  an  appeal  to  the  Church  for  Christ’s  sake, 
as  Garibaldi  made  to  Young  Italy,  the  depleted  ranks 
will  be  filled  again,  and  the  Lord  go  forth  compier- 
ing  and  to  conquer. 

There  were  “hard  sayings”  in  this  speech,  but  it 


represent  and  enforce  Christianity  fundamentally. 
Instruction  in  language  must  be  far  more  thorough 
than  has  liitherto  been  the  case,  and  not  be  left  to 
the  poor  teaching  and  the  interrupted  period  of 
study  possible  in  the  field. 

Mrs.  Creighton,  widow  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  the  famous  historian  of  the  Pa])acy,  was 
the  ne.xt  speaker,  dealing  specially  with  the  training 
of  women  mi^ionaries.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear 
her  say — what,  of  course,  many  of  us  knew  already 
— that  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  College  came 
nearest  to  the  ideal,  and  had  the  best  results. 

The  question  of  training  generally  bad  been  so 
far  altered  by  the  decision  of  Government  to  found 
a  School  of  Oriental  Languages.  It  would  be  of  the 
liighest  importance  that  missionaries  should  study 
there  alongside  of  others  with  whom  they  might 
afterwai‘ds  be  in  close  relations,  and  the  association 
would  be  of  benefit  to  both. 


BEV.  K.  C.  CHATTEKJr,  D.D., 
Pimjab,  India. 


1!I.SU0I'  YOITSU  UONDA, 

Tobio,  Japan. 


MR.  CUENG  CHING-YI, 

Shanghai,  China. 


was  well  that  the  day’s  proceedings  should  end  on 
such  a  note. 

Wednesday. 

The  Preparation  of  Missionaries. 

The  report  of  Commission  V.  was  presented  to-day 
b}'  President  Mackenzie,  Hartford.  Since  leaving 
Edinburgh  he  has  grown  very  grey,  but  it  was  with  joy 
that  his  friends  heard  that  fifteen  years  in  the  United 
States  have  left  his  accent  absolutely  untouched. 
The  Eeport  is  designed  to  appeal  not  to  specialists 
alone,  but  to  all  interested  in  missions,  and  the 
speech  in  which  it  was  introduced  entirely  satisfied 
this  condition.  It  was  not  enough,  said  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  to  call  in  a  loud  voice  for  150,000 
dollars  and  fifty  men  to  convert  the  world.  What 
was  needed  w.is  a  new  set  of  men.  Tlie  mission 
field  claimed  the  very  best,  for  it  was  the  most 
exacting  sphere.  Training,  therefore,  must  be 
thorough,  so  that  missionaries  might  be  able  to 


The  point  on  which  the  greatest  dilfereiice  of 
opinion  manifested  itself,  was  the  best  time  and 
place  of  learning  the  language.  Most  of  those  who 
spoke  advocated  the  learning  of  it  on  the  field, 
rather  than  before  going  abroad.  “  Learn  as  little 
as  possible  at  home,”  said  Mr  Bittinann,  Madras. 
“If  the  pronunciation  is  wrong  to  begin  with,  it 
can’t  be  unlearned”;  while  as  to  .difficulties.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meinhof,  Hamburg,  who  has  done  move  than 
any  man  to  put  the  study  of  East  African  tongues 
on  a  scientific  basis,  declared  :  “  Wlien  an  English¬ 
man  can  speak  like  a  Scotchman  he  can  learn  any 
language.” 

This  sitting  was  specially  noteworthy  for  the 
speeches  of  si.x  ladies,  all  excellent,  though  given 
under  great  disadvantages,  as  a  thunderstorm  which 
had  been  gathering  all  forenoon  broke  and  raged 
for  about  half  an  hour  just  at  that  time. 

Miss  Ruth  Rouse,  Travelling  Secretary  of  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Fedeiution,  in  speaking 
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of  the  demand  for  trained  missionaries,  deprewxted 
“that  terrible  heresy  which  expects  either  piety  or 
intellect,  and  is  quite  sure  we  can’t  have  botli.” 
What  we  want  is  both  in  one,  multiplied  by  some¬ 
thing  else,  such  as  had  been  seen  in  two  striking 
examples,  Miss  Thorburn,  Lucknow,  and  Miss 
Gardiner,  Calcutta. 

Miss  Wilson,  Bomtiay,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
training  of  a  missionary  is  not  always  conscious  and 
comes  sometimes  before,  sometimes  after,  the  call. 
In  the  last  resort,  it  is  always  personal  influence 
that  tells,  which  is  making  India,  even  by  the 
testimony  of  non-Christians,  more  of  a  Christian 
country  to-day. 

The  most  interesting  incident  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  unexpected  visit  of  Principal  Miller,  pre¬ 
vented  by  broken  health  from  attending  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  a  delegate.  Aged  now  and  blind,  but 
upright  in  bearing  as  ever,  and  with  mental  grasp 
and  vision  unimpaired,  he  u'as  led  up  to  the  chair 
and  welcomed  by  Dr.  Mott  in  the  name  of  the 
Conference  amid  loud  cheering. 


The  Sufficiency  of  God. 

The  evening  meetings  have  hitherto  dealt  mainly 
with  historical  questions  and  present-day  problems 
in  the  mission  field.  But  in  the  closing  sessions 
of  the  Conference  the  emphasis  is  laid  more  on 
the  things  that  lie  deepest.  In  face  of  all  the 
difficulties  which  a  constantly  changing  situation 
brings,  we  mvrst  fall  back  on  the  things  that  abide. 
“The  sutticiency  of  God”  was  the  topic  ot  Bishop 
Brent’s  address  to-night.  I  cannot  give  a  report  of 
it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  read.  Any  words 
I  could  use  to  describe  it  -would  seem  exaggerated 
to  those  who  did  not  hear  it,  and  inadeqnate  to 
those  who  did.  The  address  was  a  revelation  of 
one  who,  perliaps  more  than  any  other  delegate, 
has  impressed  his  personality  on  the  Conference. 
But  it  M’as  far  more,  a  new  and  vivid  revelation  of 
the  great  truth  which  must  underlie  all  Christian 
work.  Utterly  different  as  each  has  been  from  the 
other, — the  one  for  depth,  the  other  for  height, — 
Dr.  Denney’s  and  Dr.  Brent’s  have  been  the  speeches 
of  the  Conference,— both  unforgettable  by  all  wlio 
heard.  _ ■ 

Tlmrsdaij,  SSrdJune. 

The  Home  Base  of  Missions. 

The  closing  day  of  the  Conference  has  come,  hnt  no 
one  is  wearied.  Only  a  ^'e^y  few  delegates  have 
left,  and  the  last  Report  to  be  presented  is  of  quite 
remarkable  interest.  Dr.  James  Barton’s  introduc¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  raciest  speeches  yet  given,  full 
of  American  shrewdness  and  pith.  Who  could 
forget  the  scorn  which  he  poured  on  congregations 
whose  chief  aim  was  self-support?  “It  is  as  if  a 
man  who  kept  a  poultry-farm  rejoiced  in  its  being 
self-supporting  when  the  fowls  -were  eating  their 
own  eggs  1  ”  or  his  revised  -version  of  familiar  words 


when  ho  spoke  of  the  work  women  were  doing  in 
keeping  the  true  spirit  alive  in  the  Church  • 

“In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle, 
la  the  bivouac  of  life, 

You  wifi  /nrf  the  Christian  Soldier 
Represented  hy  his  wife." 

The  whole  address  was  full  of  memorable  things. 
What  was  needed  for  the  revival  of  interest  iii 
missions  was  information.  That  would  lead  to 
education,  and  that  in  turn  to  inclination  of  the 
Church  to  do  the  work,  and  the  end  u’ould  be 
consecration.  The  Church  at  home  is  dependent 
on  missionary  work,  for  until  the  whole  world  can 
interpret  the  whole  Christ,  we  shall  never  know 
Him  in  the  fulness  of  His  power. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Watson,  Philadelphia,  spoke  of  the 
two  schools  of  thought  in  stirring  up  missionary 
interest :  that  which  looked  at  the  matter  histori¬ 
cally,  and  that  which  thinks  in  terms  of  numbers. 
The  two  must  be  brought  together.  The  second 
was  no  mere  promulgation  of  the  theory  of  one 
missionary  to  every  25,000  of  the  u'orlds  popula¬ 
tion,  or  the  statement  of  a  policy  of  administration, 
but  a  method  of  bringing  the  vastuess  of  the  problem 
before  those  who  can  think  only  in  these  terms,  and 
it  had  the  merit  of  definiteness. 

Several  speakers  dwelt  on  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  skilled  and  definite  instruction  being 
given  to  children  and  young  people  by  means^  of 
Mission  Study  Bauds,  which  would  make  for  effici¬ 
ency  and  sound  work,  rather  than  for  nuiubeis.  Di. 
Donaldson,  the  master  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  gave  some  very  practical  hints  how  to 
reach  and  influence  public  school  boys  and  under¬ 
graduates,  the  former  by  some  keenly  interested 
master  on  the  staff,  or  by  the  visits  of  some 
missionary  who  had  been  trained  at  the  school. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Wilder,  the  founder,  and  Mr.  Tatlow,  the 
Secretary,  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
Union,  spoke  on  the  vital  secret  of  adequate  offer¬ 
ing  of  lives  for  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  Dr.  Zwemer 
of  Arabia,  who  has  a  gift  of  pungent  expression, 
said  that  the  motto  of  the  missionary  campaign  for 
workers  should  be  that  of  the  highwaymeu  :  “  Your 
money  or  your  life.”  “  It  is  a  Christian  duty  and 
privilege  to  make  that  demand.” 

Again  from  the  American  side  we  had  some¬ 
thing  fresh.  Mr.  W.  T.  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  cleverest  of  American  journalists, 
which  is  saying  much,  but,  what  is  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  is  heart  and  soul  enthusiastic  tor 
missions.  Called  from  his  place  among  the  press¬ 
men  to  speak  on  the  “Utilization  of  the  Newspaper 
in  Missionary  Work,”  he  delighted  the  Conference 
with  a  most  vivid  and  telling  little  speech.  The 
Conference  must  reach  the  world,  he  said,  while 
it  is  yet  hut.  Jjet  people  see  who  were  here :  on 
one  bench  a  man  whose  name  is  on  the  pages  of 
Kipling;  on  another,  one  who  has  the  right  to 
wear  medals  presented  him  by  four  empetoi's  for 
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services  rendered  to  their  States  (one  could  see  Dr. 
Shepherd  and  Dr.  Christie  modestly  blushing  on 
the  remote  benches  where  they  sat).  The  most 
important  man  in  the  hall  was  not  the  chairman, 
and  not  the  Bishops,  or  even  the  Business 
Committee,  but  the  gentleman  who  was  writing 
for  the  allied  papers  of  Great  Bihtain  and  America. 
Let  the  Contimration  Committee,  once  it  got  on  its 
feet,  see  to  the  institution  of  an  International  Press 
Bureau  for  Missions. 

Tlie  latter  part  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  with 
a  number  of  interesting  speeches  descriptive  of  the 
aims  and  work  of  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Jlove- 
meat,  which  has  had  such  phenomenal  success  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Campbell 
White  of  New  York,  the  Secretary  of  the  Move¬ 
ment,  said  that  the  Continuation  Committee  had 
been  asked  to  state  definitely  wbat  was  needed,  and 
what  was  the  fair  share  of  each.  Once  business 
men  knew  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  what  was 
required,  they  would  not  be  wanting,  whether  in 
time,  or  influence,  or  money. 

As  another  speaker  put  it,  “The  Laymen’s 
Movement  means  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
problems  of  life  to  every  Christian.” 


Thxwsday  Evening,  23rd  June. 

Close  of  the  Conference. 

At  last  we  have  come  to  the  close  of  what  have 
been  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  ten  clays  of  our 
lives.  There  has  been  nothing  to  jar,  and  more 
than  M'e  can  expi’ess  to  be  thankful  for.  And 
gi-eat  as  the  performance  has  been,  the  promise  for 
many  days  to  come  is  greater  still.  Half  an  hour 
befoi'e  the  time  of  meeting,  the  seats  U'ere  filling  up 
fast,  and  the  polyglot  buzz  of  talk  was  louder  than 
on.  the  opening  night,  for  these -ten  days  have  made 
many  friends  for  life.  There  u’as  great  enthusiasm, 
great  geniality,  great  hopefulness.  What  was  to  be 
the  outcome  1  Would  it  pass  away  like  the  summer 
mist  outside  when  the  Conference  dispersed,  or 
would  it 

“  Condense  witlun  tlie  soul,  and  cliauge  to  purpose 
strong  ”  ? 

Such  a  question  might  have  been  asked  at  the 
beginning — I  don’t  think  it  -would  have  been  put 
at  the  end— of  the  meeting.  No  programme  had  been 
printed  or  subject  announced,  and  the  service  was 
of  the  quietest  character.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  who 
presided,  made  a  very  simple  and  moving  speech, 
in  matter  and  manner  very  like  those  old-fashioned 
communion  addresses  -which  are  becoming  rarer 
every  year  with  the  passing  of  the  generation  that 
delighted  and  excelled  in  them.  Then  in  an  act  of 
common  thanksgiving,  Mr.  Findlay  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  expressed  in  language  of  great 
beauty  what  was  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  as  we 
joined  in  the  constantly  recurring  response,  “  Glory 
be  to  God.”  If  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  had  led  us  back 
into  the  Scotland  of  the  past,  and  the  thanksgiving 


had  much  of  the  stateliness  of  the  Anglican  liturgy, 
Dr.  Mott  in  his  closing  address  recalled  us  to  the 
present,  with  all  the  driving  force  and  incisiveness 
of  the  New  World.  But  with  these  diversities  of 
gifts,  there  was  the  same  spirit.  We  had  been 
learning  during  these  ten  days  what  an  in¬ 
comparable  chairman  Dr.  Mott  is.  To-night 
showed  another  and  still  greater  power.  What  he 
gave  was  leas  a  speech  than  a  series  of  terse  and 
memorable  marching  orders.  “  The  end  of  the 
Conference  is  the  beginning  of  the  conquest.  The 
end  of  the  planning  is  the  beginning  of  the  doing. 
What  shall  be  the  issue  of  these  memorable  daysl 
There  have  been  no  signs  and  -wonders,  but  God  has 
been  silently  and  busily  doing  His  work.  He  is 
summoning  us  to  vastly  greater  things  than  we 
thought,  to  a  larger  comprehension  of  the  message 
we  bear :  to  larger  unity,  to  larger  sacrifice.  .  .  . 
Our  best  days  are  ahead  of  us,  because  we  have 
now  a  deeper  insight  into  the  character,  and 
purposes,  and  resources  of  our  God.  But  if  this  is 
to  be  so,  -we  must  let  two  notes  strike  deep  ;  the 
note  of  Reality  and  the  note  of  Urgency.  .  .  .  We 
must  go  out  to  revise  our  plans,  not  only. with 
regard  to  His  Kingdom,  but  our  own  lives,  in  the 
light  of  I-Iis  resources  and  plans.  We  must  go  with 
Christ  into  the  garden.  For  unless -with  Him  we 
see  so  clearly  what  our  task  means  that  we  shrink 
from  it,  we  shall  not  have  the  power  He  had  to 
conquer  the  world.” 

Then  came  a  few  sentences  of  earnest  dedication, 
and  the  Psalm  that  sums  up  everything — 

“  Now  blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  Israel, 

For  He  alone  doth  wondrous  works,  in  glory  that  excel,” 
and  the  last  words  of  Benediction.  Very  slowly — 
not  only  owing  to  the  throng  in  hall  and  corridors, 
which  made  advance  no  easy  matter,  but  still  more 
because  each  and  all  were  loath  to  leave  the  place 
M'here  these  “ crowded  hours  of  glorious  life”  had 
been  spent,  and  the  friends  who  had  come  amongst 
us  as  strangers  only  ten  days  ago — the  great 
Conference  broke  up. 

Outside  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall  a  sea-haar 
had  drifted  up  the  Firth  in  the  wake  of  the 
thunderstorm,  shrouding  the  castle,  and  making  the 
electric  light  in  the  street  lamps  pale  and  spectral. 

But  as  the  last  good-byes  were  said  there  was  in 
them  a  warmth  and  a  purposefulness  that  will  not 
grow  chill  or  slack,  but  will  yet,  please  God, 
accomplish  something  more  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past  for  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom. 


Wb  had  also  prepared  for  this  issue  an  account  of 
the  Parallel  Conference  in  the  Synod  Hall,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  make  room  for  it.  We 
have  accordingly  to  hold  it  over  till  September. 
Possibly  our  readers  will  not  be  averse  to  an 
interval  between  the  two  diets,  and  will  be  the 
more  ready  thereafter  to  welcome  another  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  whole  subject  fi'om  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view  and  by  many  new  voices. 
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MESSAGES 

FROM  THE  WORLD  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

{Adopted  hij  the  Conference  on  23rd  June  1910.) 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  CHRISTIAN  LANDS. 


Dear  bkethken  in  Christ,— we,  the 

members  of  the  World  Missionary  Con¬ 


ference  assembled  in  Edinburgh,  desire  to  send 
you  a  message  which  lies  very  near  to  our  hearts. 
During  the  past  ten  days  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  close  and  continuous  study  of  the  jiosition 
of  Christianity  in  non-Christian  lands.  In  this 
study  we  have  surveyed  the  field  of  missionary 
operation  and  the  forces  that  are  available  for 
its  occupation.  Eor  two  years  we  have  been 
gathering  expert  testimony  about  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  Christian  Missions,  and  this  testimony 
has  brought  home  to  our  entire  Conference  cei-- 
tiiin  conclusions  which  we  desire  to  set  forth. 

Cur  survey  has  impressed  upon  us  the  momen¬ 
tous  character  of  the  present  hour.  We  have 
heard  from  many  quarters  of  the  awakening  of 
wreat  nations,  of  the  opening  of  long-closed  doors, 
and  of  movements  which  are  placing  all  at  once 
before  the  Church  a  new  world  to  be  won  for 
Christ.  The  next  ten  years  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  constitute  a  turning-point  in  human 
history,  and  may  be  of  more  critical  importance 
in  determining  the  spiritual  evolution  of  man¬ 
kind  than  many  centuries  of  ordinary  experience. 
If  those  years  are  wasted  havoc  may  be  wrought 
that  centuries  will  not  be  able  to  repair.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  rightly  used  they  may 
be  among  the  most  glorious  in  Christian  history. 

We  have  therefore  devoted  much  time  to  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  ways  in  which  -we  may  best 
utilize  the  existing  forces  of  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  by  unifying  and  consolidating  existing 
agencies,  by  improving  their  administration  and 
the  training  of  their  agents.  We  have  done 
everything  within  our  power  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency;  and  in  this  endeavour 
we  have  reached  a  greater  \rnity  of  common 
action  than  has  been  attained  in  the  Christian 
Church  for  centuries. 

But  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  us 
that  we  need  something  far  greater  than  can  be 
reached  by  any  economy  or  reorganization  of  the 
existing  forces.  We  need  supremely -a  deeper 
sense  of  responsibility  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
great  trust  which  He  has  committed  to  us  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  world.  That  trust  is 


not  committed  in  any  peculiar  way  to  our 
missionai’ies,  or  to  societies,  or  to  us  as  members 
of  this  Conference.  It  is  committed  to  all  and 
each  within  the  Christian  family ;  and  it  is  as 
incumbent  on  every  member  of  the  Church  as 
are  the  elementary  virtues  of  the  Christian  life 

_ faith,  hope,  and  love.  That  which  makes  a 

man  a  Christian  imke.s  him  also  a  sharer  in  this 
trust.  This  principle  is  admitted  by  us  all,  but 
we  need  to  be  aroused  to  carry  it  out  in  quite  a 
new  degree.  Just  as  a  great  national  danger 
demands  a  new  standard  of  patriotism  and 
service  from  every  citizen,  so  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world  and  the  missionary  task 
demands  from  every  Christian,  and  from  every 
con'^rG'^atiou,  a  change  in  the  existing  scale  of 
missionary  zeal  and  service,  and  the  elevation  of 
our  spiritual  ideal.  The  old  scale  and  the  old 
ideal  were  framed  in  view  of  a  state  of  the  world 
which  has  ceased  to  exist.  They  are  no  longer 
adequate  for  the  new  world  which  is  arising  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

It  is  not  only  of  the  individual  or  the  con¬ 
gregation  that  this  new  spirit  is  demanded. 
There  is  an  imperative  spiritual  demand  that 
national  life  and  influence  as  a  whole  be  Chris¬ 
tianized  :  so  that  the  entire  impact,  commercial 
and  political,  now  of  the  West  upon  the  East, 
and  now  of  the  stronger  races  upon  the  weaker, 
may  confirm,  and  not  impair,  the  message  of  the 
missionary  enterprise. 

The  providence  of  God  has  led  us  all  into  a 
new  world  of  opportunity,  of  danger,  and  of 
duty. 

God  is  demanding  of  us  all  a  new  order  of 
life,  of  a  more  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  nature 
than  the  old.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  the  way  of 
duty  is  the  way  of  revelation,  there  is  certainly 
implied,  in  this  imperative  call  of  duty,  a  latent 
assurance  that  God  is  gi-eater,  more  loving,  nearer 
and  more  available  for  our  help  and  comfort  than 
any  man  has  dreamed.  Assuredly,  then,  we  are 
called  to  make  new  discoveries  of  the  grace  and 
power  of  God,  for  ourselves,  for  the  Church,  and 
for  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  strength  of  that  firmer 
and  bolder  faith  in  Him,  to  face  the  new  age  and 
the  new  task  with  a  new  consecration. 
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Messages  from  the  World 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EAR  BRBTI-IREIf  IN  CHRIST— We 
desire  to  send  you  greeting  in  the  Lord 
from  the  World  Missionary  Conference  gathered 
in  Edmburgh.  For  ten  days  we  have  been 
associated  in  prayer,  deliberation,  and  the  study 
of  missionary  problems,  with  the  supreme  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  work  of  Christ  iu  non- 
Christian  lands  more  effective,  and  througliout 
the  discussions  our  hearts  have  gone  forth  to 
you  iu  fellowship  and  love. 

Many  causes  of  thanksgiving  have  arisen  as 
we  have  consulted  together,  with  the  whole  of 
the  Slission  Field  clear  in  view.  But  nothing 
has  caused  more  joy  than  the  witness  borne 
from  all  quarters  as  to  the  steady  growth  in 
numbers,  zeal,  and  power  of  the  rising  Cln-istian 
Church  in  newly  awakening  lands.  None  have 
been  more  helpful  in  our  deliberations  than 
inenihers  from  your  own  Churches.  We  thank 
God  for  the  spirit  of  evangelistic  energy  which 
you  are  showing,  and  for  the  victories  that  are 
being  won  thereby.  We  thank  God  for  the 
longing  after  unity  which  is  so  prominent 
among  you  and  is  one  of  our  oum  deepest  long¬ 
ings  to-day.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude 
for  all  the  inspiration  that  your  example  has 
brought  tu  us  in  our  home-lands.  This  example 
is  all  the  more  inspiring  because  of  the  special 
difficulties  that  beset  the  glorious  position  which 
you  hold  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace 
wherein  the  Christian  Church  is  being  tried. 

Accept  our  profound  and  loving  sympathy, 
and  be  assured  of  our  confident  hope  that  God 
will  bring  you  out  of  your  tiery  trial  as  a  finely- 


Missionary  Conference. 

CHURCH  IN  NON-CHRISTIAN  LANDS, 
tempered  weapon  which  can  accomplish  His 
work  in  the  conversion  of  your  fellow-country¬ 
men.  It  is  you  alone  who  can  ultimately  finish 
this  work :  the  word  that  under  God  convinces 
your  own  people  must  be  your  word  ;  and  the 
life  which  will  win  them  for  Christ  must  be  the 
life  of  holiness  and  moral  power,  as  set  forth  by 
you  who  are  men  of  their  own  race.  But  v'e 
rejoice  to  be  fellow-helpers  with  you  in  the  work, 
and  to  know  that  you  are  being  more  and  more 
empowered  by  God’s  grace  to  take  the  burden 
of  it  upon  your  own  shoulders.  Take  up  that 
responsibility  with  increasing  eagerness,  dear 
l)rethren,  and  secure  from  God  the  power  to 
carry  through  the  task;  then  we  may  see  great 
marvels  wrought  beneath  our  own  eyes. 

Meanu'hile  we  rejoice  also  to  be  learning  much 
ourselves  from  the  great  peoples  whom  our  Lord 
is  now  drawing  to  Himself ;  and  we  look  for  a 
richer  faith  to  result  for  all  from  the  gathering 
of  the  nations  in  Him. 

There  is  much  else  in  our  hearts  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  say,  but  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  one  further  matter,  and  that  the 
most  vital  of  all. 

A  strong  co-operation  in  prayer  binds  together 
in  one  all  the  Empire  of  Christ.  Pray,  there¬ 
fore,  for  us,  the  Christian  communities  in  home¬ 
lands,  as  we  pray  for  you :  remember  our 
difficulties  before  God  as  we  remember  yours, 
that  He  may  grant  to  each  of  ns  the  help  that 
we  need,  and  to  both  of  us  together  that  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  according  to 
His  blessed  Will. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PRAYER. 

Suggested  bv  the  Continuation^  Cojimitt'EE. 


THANKSGIVING. 

For  the  help  of  God  in  all  the  preparations  for  the 
Conference. 

For  the  sense  of  God’s  presence  at  the  Conference, 

For  the  spirit  of  unity. 

For  the  fellowship  in  prayer. 

For  the  new  visions  and  calls. 

PETITION. 

I.  That  to  all  who  attended  the  Conference  there 
may  he  given  the  grace  of  continuance  that  they  may 
patiently,  perseveringly,  and  faith  fully  cany  into  ellect 
the  things  then  shown  to  them. 

II.  That  the  same  Divine  power  which  wrought  iu 
the  Conference  may  work  iu  and  through  the  eHoi'ts 
that  are  being  made  in  connection  with  the  varion.s 
missionary  societies  and  organizations  to  transmit  the 
message  of  the  Conference  to  the  Church  at  home. 


III.  That  the  prayei-s  oftorod  in  the  Conference  for  the 
Ciuireh  in  tlie  N'arions  mission  fields  may,  through  our 
faithful  continuance  in  prayer,  be  answered  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think. 

IV.  That  guidance,  wisdom,  and  courage  may  be 
given  to  the  members  and  officers  of  tlie  Coutimiatiou 
Coinmitteo,  and  that  the  work  may  be  abundantly 
blessed. 

V.  That  the  volume  on  the  Conference  which  is  being 
written  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner  may  be  made  a 
powerful  instrument  for  arousing  and  quickening  the 
whole  Church. 

VI.  That  the  Conference  may  be  the  begiiiuiug  of  a 
new  spirit  of  prayer,  a  more  daring  faith,  and  a  larger 
and  move  worthy  conception  of  God. 

VII.  That  God  may  lead  ns  forward  to  a  unity  greater 
and  higher  than  anything  as  yet  coiiceivcl. 
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THE  CENTRAL  FUND. 


"fTTHIiN  a  boy  is  learning  to  write  his 
VV  teacher  tells  him  always  to  copy  the 
pattern  and  not  his  own  imperfect  copy  of  the 
pattern.  Thus  he  corrects  the  faults  which 
otherwise  he  would  exaggerate.  In  our  Central 
Fund  reports  we  steadfastly  disregard  this  wise 
counsel.  Month  after  month  we  state  the 
position  in  relation  to  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  3'ear.  We  keep  our  ideal  out  of 
sight,  and  become  complacent  or  depressed  on 
insuiiicient  grounds. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Church  does 
not  intend  this  Fund  to  fail  in  providing  a 
decent  maintenance  for  her  ministers.  This 
was  shown  unmistakably  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1909.  "We  then  touched  the  solid  rock  of  our 
people’s  loyalty,  and  found  it  firm  under  our 
feet.  We  know  that  if  the  same  danger  were 
again  to  become  imminent  the  same  generosity 
would  again  ward  it  off.  Our  trust  in  the 
people  of  God  is  part  of  our  trust  in  God,  and 
is  not  to  be  shaken.  God  works,  however,  upon 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  His  people  by 
ideals.  Therefore  we  must  keep  our  ideal 
always  before  us  that  we  may  be  continually  in 
the  way  of  grace. 

What  is  our  ideaU  It  is  twofold.  First, 
that  the  contributions  to  this  Fund  may  be  on 
a  scale  to  provide  a  minimum  stipend  of  £200 
and  a  manse,  or  sum  equivalent  j  second,  that 
the  contributions  should  be  as  regular  as  the 
payments. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  aims,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  if  the  contributions  are 
maintained  at  the  same  level  as  last  year,  a 
surplus  of  not  less  than  £20  will  be  available, 
and  that  an  increase  of  £10,000  on  last  year’s 
total  would  secure  a  surplus  of  £40,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  minimum  stipend  to  £200  and  a 
manse,  or  sum  equivalent. 

The  increase  required  is  very  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  contributed.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  our  Church  should  quietly, 
resolutely,  and  persistently  see  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  reasonable  endl 

In  regard  to  the  second  aim  involved  in 
our  ideal,  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  the 
experience  of  six  months  of  the  current  year 
behind  us. 

The  feature  of  last  year’s  Central  Fund 


Finance  wa.s  the  very  large  sum  of  money  con¬ 
tributed  in  the  closing  quarter,  and  especially 
in  the  closing  month.  A  large  sum  was  given 
in  the  form  of  special  donations.  Congregational 
Contributions  were  also  swelled  by  special  collec¬ 
tions  and  donations.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  Congregational  Contributions 
show  a  decrease  of  £568,  Ss.  3d.  This  is  a 
small  sum,  and  when  the  fluctuating  income 
from  Legacies  and  Donations  is  taken  into  account, 
the  total  decrease  of  £1849,  19s.  6d,  is  not  in 
itself  alarming.  In  view,  however,  of  the  special 
effort  made  at  the  close  of  last  year  this  retuim 
is  not  really  satisfactory.  It  means  that  the 
Church  has  not  responded  to  the  call  to  lift  this 
Fund  free  from  the  necessity  of  a  great  effort 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  There  will  be  need 
this  year  for  a  repetition  of  last  year  s  special 
efforts.  But  anything  more  objectionable  than 
the  annual  repetition  of  special  efforts  cannot 
he  imagined.  Response  to  such  efforts  is  en¬ 
couraging.  The  necessity  for  such  efforts  is 
depressing. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Church  means 
that  this  Fund  shall  be  put  on  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  footing.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  a  steady  increase  during  the  whole  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  thus  removing  the  necessity 
of  a  special  effort  at  the  end. 

Will  not  congregations  face  the  situation 
squarely,  and  make  a  real  effort  to  contribute 
every  three  months  a  quarter  of  the  whole  sum 
they  are  able  to  give,  remembering  that  payments 
have  to  be  made  quarterly?  Many  are  doing 
splendidly.  Many  of  the  richer  congregations 
show  increased  contributions,  which  make  plain 
that  they  have  the  ideal  of  regularity  and  of  in¬ 
crease  before  them.  Many  of  the  poorer  congrega¬ 
tions  have  learned  the  lesson  of  regularity  from 
their  own  necessities,  and  have  attained  an 
average  of  giving  far  above  that  of  their  richei 
neighbours.  Will  not  every  congregation  try 
to  keep  in  step  with  them,  that  with  unbroken 
ranks  our  Church  may  reach  its  ideal  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  namely,  £200  and 
a  manse,  or  sum  equivalent,  so  contributed  from 
quarter  to  quarter  that  special  appeals  and 
special  efforts,  with  their  exhausting  and  irritat¬ 
ing  effects,  may  become  an  extinct  element  in 
our  Church’s  life? 
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THB  COMMITTEE 

At  meetings  held  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference,  of  official 
delegates  and  representatives  of  the  Beard  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  H.  K.  Car- 
roll,  Secretary,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  Report  to  the  Church,  embodying  the 
spirit  and  message  c!  the  Conference,  and  indi¬ 
cating  its  value  to  the  foreign  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  The  pages  which  follow  are  the  result. 

H.  K.  Carroll,  Chairman, 

A.  B.  Leonard, 

J.  W.  Bashford, 

John  F.  Gotjchbr, 

A.  J.  Bucher, 

A.  P.  Camphor, 

K,  A.  Jansson, 

J.  E.  Lbaycraft. 
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THE  WORLD  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE 
The  World  Missionary  Conference  of  1910  is 
the  greatest  demonstration  ever  made  of  the 
•unity  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
Daityin  loyalty  to  Christ  and  in  devotion  to 
Loyalty  tbs  spread  of  his  Gospel,  There  have 
to  Christ  been  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conferences 
before,  but  none  so  widely  representa¬ 
tive  as  this.  All  Protestant  foreign  missionary 
societies  can-ying  on  work  in  foreign  cmm- 
tries,  except  a  few  of  limited  resources,  ap- 
pcinted  delegates  to  the  Edinburgh  Conference, 
and  these  official  delegates  were  nearly  all 
present,  constituting  a  body  of  about  twelve 
hundred  men  and  women,  who  sat  together  in 
delightful  hai-mony,  June  14-23,  and  separated 
with  a  wider  and  juster  knowledge  of  the 
vastness  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  must  be  accomplished, 
and  ■with  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  immediate  increase  of  forces  and  of  closer 
cooperation  lest  the  manifest  plan  of  God 
for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world  be 
thwarted. 

No  note  of  distrust,  or  discouragement,  of 
sectarian  pride  or  rivalry,  of  disloyalty  to 
Christ  the  Divine  Redeemer,  or  to  the  Word 
of  God,  was  heard;  and  no  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  the  unevangelized  majority 
of  mankind. 

“The  World  Missionary  Conference  to  con¬ 
sider  missionary  problems  in  relation  to  the 
non-Christian  World”  was  limited 
MisslonB  to  in  its  scope  as  its  name  indicates. 
NoQ-ChristiaB  Not  all  foreign  missions  were  em- 
Pcopks  Only  braced  in  its  representation,  pro¬ 
gram,  and  statistical  survey;  only 
those  among  non-Christian  populations.  Mis¬ 
sions  in  countries  where  the  Latin  or  Oriental 
type  of  Christianity  is  dominant,  as  well  as  in 
Protestant  lands,  were  strictly  excluded  from 
the  consideration  of  the  Conference  and  sU  its 


reports.  Among  the  controlling  reasons  for 
this  action  were  these:  (1)  The  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentation  was  formulated  in  Great  Britain, 
where  foreign  missionary  societies  are  nearly 
all  organized  for  work  among  non-Christian 
populations  only;  (2)  the  basis  received  the 
approval  of  the  European  Continental  societies 
because  they  are  similarly  constituted;  (3)  the 
High  Church  element  of  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  would  not  have  participated  in  the 
Conference  if  missions  among  papal  and  East¬ 
ern  Catholic  peoples  had  been  recognized. 

The  American  Executive  Committee  had 
agreed  to  the  Basis  of  Representation  with  the 
understanding  that  the  statistical 
Why  Other  atlas  and  the  statistical  report 
Missions  Were  were  to  be  a  comprehensive  show- 
Excluded  ing  of  all  foreign  missionary  work, 

Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Greek  or  Oriental  Catholic.  When  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  and  other  High  Church  An¬ 
glicans  learned  that  the  American  section 
of  Commission  No.  I  were  making  a  broad 
statistical  survey  of  foreign  missions,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  violation  of  the  Basis  of  Representation 
was  raised,  and  the  American  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  found  it  necessary  to  decide  whether 
it  would  adhere  to  its  statistical  plan  and 
possibly  exclude  the  Church  of  England,  or 
an  important  element  therein,  from  ofBcial 
representation  in  the  Conference;  or  agree  to 
conform  to  the  basis  and  exclude  statistics  of 
those  foreign  missions  conducted  by  most 
of  the  American  societies  among  nominal 
Christian  populations,  as  in  South  America, 
Mexico,  Italy,  France,  Bulgaria,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  etc.  The  Committee 
did  not  hesitate  in  choosing  to  eliminate  this 
class  of  missions  from  the  statistical  report 
rather  than  to  narrow  the  representation  in 
the  Conference,  particularly  as  it  was  agreed 
that  the  materials  gathered  for  these  missions 
might  be  published  separately  hereafter  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Committee. 

These  foreign  missions,  deemed  legitimate 
and  necessary  by  the  American  societies,  had 
no  part  whatever  in  the  program,  reports, 
speeches,  discussions,  or  consideration  of  the 
World  Missionary  Conference,  and  no  reference 
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wiil  bs  made  to  them  in  any  of  the  nine  vol¬ 
umes  to  be  published  by  the  Conference.  This 
statement  is  made  here,  not  in 
Missions  ia  criticism  of  those  responsible  for 
Papal  Lands  making  the  arrangements  for  the 
Ket  Discredited  Conference,  but  in  explanation 
of  an  omission  which  most 
American  delegates  profoundly  regretted.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  societies  haVe  not,  in  their  participation 
in  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  abated  in  the 
least  degree  their  conviction  that  the  giving 
of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  it  not  in  lands 
nominally  Christian  ic  as  truly  an  obligation 
upon  our  foreign  missionary  societies  as  the 
sending  of  it  to  countries  classified  as  pagan 
and  Moslem.  There  may  be  among  us  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  which  class  of  mis¬ 
sions  is  the  more  immediately  urgent,  but 
none  as  to  the  necessity  and  legitimacy  of 
both. 

The  Conference  was  held  strictly  to  rules 
which,  while  they  left  little  chance  for 
spontaneity  of  expression, 
Tbs  CoBferencs  carried  the  proceedings  in 
Under  Strict  Rules  carefully  made  grooves,  yet 
secured  the  end  for  which 
they  were  designed,  namely,  the  orderly 
consideration  of  the  eight  Commission  Re¬ 
ports  and  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  sub¬ 
jects,  resolutions,  and  motions,  and  of 
irrelevant  or  discursive  discussion.  Very  great 
power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  presiding 
officer,  who,  however,  exercised  it  without 
partiality  for  his  own  countrymen.  It  would 
be  ungracious  to  criticise  his  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  speakers  in  the  discussions,  since 
no  one  intrusted  with  such  unlimited  discre¬ 
tion  could  hope  to  discharge  the  delicate  and 
difficult  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The 
selection  as  a  whole  was  most  compreliensive, 
though  possibly  some  individuals  appeared 
more  frequently  on  the  Soor  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  or  consistent  with  the  principle  of  wider 
recognition. 

The  Conference  was  the  first  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  to  be  strictly  represen¬ 
tative.  The  placing  of  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ment  of  official  delegates  in  the  hands  of 
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foreign  missionary  societies,  on  the  basis  of 
income,  insured  its  representative  and  mis¬ 
sionary  character.  So  many  so- 
Sepresentative  cieties  and  dencminations  were 
of  Evangelical  never  united  in  any  sunilar  gather- 
Christianlty  ing  since  Christianity  was  estab¬ 
lished.  No  important  branch  of 
Protestantism  in  any  part  of  the  world  heid 
aloof;  no  missionary  society,  denominational  or 
interdenominational,  having  an  income  of  as 
much  as  325,000  failed  to  appoint  delegates. 
Christians  of  all  Evangelical  bodies— Angli¬ 
can,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Re¬ 
formed— sat  together  promiscuously,  wearing 
no  denominational  badges  and  observing  no 
national,  racial,  or  denominational  distinction. 
Archbishops  and  bishops  of  widely  different 
bodies;  ecclesiastical  officers  of  all  classes; 
missionary  secretaries,  missionaries,  pastors; 
men  and  women  eminent  in  the  professions 
and  in  public  life;  native  Christians  from  non- 
Christian  and  Moslem  lands  considered,  in  full 
accord  as  in  an  upper  room,  the  supreme  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world  and 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  proceed 
at  once  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  87  official  delegates,  55  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
Delegates  32  by  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis- 

from  Our  Own  sionary  Society,  besides  the  nearly 
Church  equal  number  of  representatives 

who  attended  the  parallel  meet¬ 
ings  in  Ssmod  Hall,  Among  our  official  dele¬ 
gates  were  Bishops  Hamilton,  Bashford,  Harris, 
Robinson,  and  Oldham,  and  missionaries  from 
all  our  mission  fields  except  South  America. 

The  hundreds  of  speakers  from  all  lands  and 
all  denominations,  including  converts  from  the 
non-Christian  multitudes  of  Asia 
The  Gospel  and  Africa,  bore  glad  testimony 
the  Only  Hope  to  the  power  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  none 
proposed  any  modifications  or  imitations  of 
it,  or  hinted  that  any  adaptation  of  it  was 
necessary  to  commend  it  to  any  people  or 
tribe  known  to  the  world.  After  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Missionary  Conference  of  1900  in  New 
York  an  ex-United  States  Minister  to  China 
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ventured  tbe  prediction  that  it  was  the  last 
great  gathering  that  would  be  held  on  the 
evangelical  basis.  He  was  sure  that  the 
philanthropic  idea  would  soon  supersede  that 
of  conversion  to  a  distinctive  belief.  Edin- 
burghj  ten  years  later,  makes  answer  in  Paul’s 
words,  nineteen  centuries  old:  “For  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth.”  Not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was 
heard  as  to  the  divine  character  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  its  ultimate  su¬ 
premacy  -throughout  the  world.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  education  as  an  element  in  the 
missionary  enterprise  was  one  of  the  strong 
notes  sounded  by  the  Conference)  but  it  is 
not  an  education  hostile  to,  divorced  from,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  made  clearer  than  that  the  supreme 
end  and  aim  of  all  foreign  missions  is  to 
inaugurate  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
human  heart  and  life. 

Another  thing  which  everybody  ought  to 
know  is  that  while  no  body  of  men  and  women 
ever  understood  so  well  the 
Evangelization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
World  the  Church's  evangelizing  the  two  thirds 
Urgent  Duty  of  the  world’s  population 

which  is  pagan  and  Moslem, 
no  gathering  ever  evinced  so  perfect  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  this  world-work  may  and  will  be 
accomplished.  The  Heport  of  Commission  I 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least 
113,000,000  non-Christian  peoples  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Arabia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  other  countries  which 
are  not  even  touched  as  yet  by  missionary 
operations;  that  many  other  fields,  aggregat¬ 
ing  vast  figures,  are  scarcely  occupied  at  all  by 
missionaries;  that  in  no  field  is  the  missionary 
force  now  at  work  at  all  adequate  to  the  need; 
that  certain  countries,  like  Japan,  Korea,  and 
China,  are  strategic  fields  in  the  world  cam¬ 
paign,  and  that  the  divisions  of  the  Christian 
army  of  occupation  ought  to  be  immediately 
and  greatly  enlarged;  and  that  opportunities 
for  conquest  may  quickly  pass  if  not  im¬ 
proved.  The  appeal  for  increase  of  missionary 


forces,  of  missionary  institutions,  and  of  dhs- 
sionary  equipment  was  never  so  universal,  so 
insistent,  so  urgent.  The  work  to  be  done 
never  loomed  in  the  Church's  vision  as  such  a 
stupendous  and  appalling  task,  and  the  men 
and  means  available  for  its  accomplishment 
never  seemed  so  utterly  inadequate;  yet  no 
one  suggested  that  it  is  impossible,  or  that 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  or  expect,  or  that  it  is 
beyond  the  Church’s  resources.  No  thought 
of  surrender  or  abandonment  of  the  campaign 
was  entertained,  and  nobody  saw  in  the  re¬ 
sults  already  reported  any  reason  for  despair 
or  discouragement.  Economy  of  forces  and 
funds  was  recognized  as  a  plain  necessity,  and 
comity,  cooperation,  and  delimitation  of 
spheres  of  work  recommended;  but  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Conference  assured  that  the  evangeliza* 
tion  of  the  world  is  the  immediate  obligation 
of  the  Church,  that  it  can  be  done,  that  it 
must  be  done,  and  that  it  should  be  done  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  was  a  missionary 
Conference.  The  missionaries,  fresh  from  their 
fields  of  work,  formed  a  large 
The  Spirit  o!  and  conspicuous  element  in  the 
the  liisssonaries  discussions.  They  were  there 
from  all  countries  to  give  the 
results  of  their  ripe  experience  and  long  ob¬ 
servation;  to  encourage  by  cheerful  words  of 
testimony;  to  inspire  by  descriptions  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  over  hearts  and  minds 
steeped  in  idolatrous  and  debasing  customs; 
to  arouse  by  pictures  of  the  possibilities 
amid  the  decay  of  old  systems  and  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  old  hostilities;  to  call  the  Church 
at  home  to  heroic  efforts  by  recounting  the 
heroism  of  missionary  enterprise  in  the  heart 
of  heathendom.  In  the  discussions  they  mard- 
fested  as  a  class  few  differences  in  statement 
and  opinion.  And  missionaries  not  delegates 
were  there  to  listen  and  learn,  to  observe  and 
absorb,  to  come  into  social  contact  with  other 
experts,  and  to  carry  back  to  their  work  new 
zeal,  knowledge,  courage,  and  determination. 

The  Conference  received  messages  from  ICing 
George  V,  cf  England,  expressing  deep  interest 
in  the  gathering,  gratification  in  the  fact  that 
it  represented  so  many  denominations  of  the 
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world,  appreciation  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  its  work,  and  the  hope  that  the  outcome 
might  be  the  promotion  of  unity  and 
A  Royal  the  beneficent  ends  of  the  Conference ; 
Message  from  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  rejoicing  in  the 
effort  to  combine  the  strength  of  all  the 
Churches  in  the  Christianization  of  the  world, 
declaring  that  an  infinite  amount  of  work 
remains  to  be  dene  at  home  and  abroad  in 
securing  the  common  salvation,  and  expressing 
the  belief  that  unity  in  brotherly  spirit  in  such 
broad  Christian  work  will  tend,  not  to  do 
away  with  doctrinal  differences,  but  to  prevent 
the  laying  of  too  much  emphasis  upon  such 
doctrinal  differences.  There  was  also  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Colonial  office  of  the  German 
Government. 

Among  the  greater  results  of  the  Conference 
were  the  Reports  of  the  eight  Commissions 
upon  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Value  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  The  Corn- 
Commission  missions,  made  up  of  experts  in  the 
Reports  different  lines  of  work,  brought  to 

the  Conference  for  its  consideration 
the  results  of  wide  and  thorough  investigation 
conducted  for  about  two  years.  Hundreds  of 
missionaries  at  work  among  the  non-Christian 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea  contributed  careful  statements  of  facts  and 
conclusions  derived  from  ripe  experience  and 
long  observation.  These  were  compared,  and 
that  which  was  wrought  into  the  Reports  by 
competent  hands  may  be  accepted  as  of  high 
value.  These  Reports  require  and  will  repay 
serious  study.  That  which  follows  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  their  contents  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  trend  of  the  discussion  in  the 
Conference. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  I— “CARRYING 
TEE  GOSPEL  TO  ALL  TEE  NON- 
CHRISTIAN  WORLD” 

This  Report  shows  what  fields  are  unoccu¬ 
pied,  what  fields  are  under-occupied,  what 
fields  require  immediate  reinforcement  and 
concentration  of  effort,  and  the  increase  of 
forces  urgently  needed  for  the  whole  task. 
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It  strongly  insists  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  give  the  Gospel  simultaaeously  to  the 
entire  non-Christian  world.  The 
The  World  non-Christian  world  is  ready  for  it. 
Waiting  for  The  attitude  of  the  masses  of  Asia 
the  Gospel  and  Africa  is  more  encouraging  than 
ever  before,  and  non-Christian  re¬ 
ligions  are  losing  their  hold,  particularly  upon 
the  educated  classes.  The  Asiatic  peoples  are 
awakening  from  their  long  sleep,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  ferment  is  in  process  among 
them.  They  are  reaching  cut  toward  better 
systems,  governmental,  educational,  and  so¬ 
cial,  and  offer  great  opportunities  to  the 
Christian  missionary  in  their  present  plastic 
condition.  Delay  will  give  greater  strength  to 
the  opposition  arising  from  the  growth  of 
national  feeling,  from  secularism,  and  the 
aggressiveness  of  Buddhism  and  other  non- 
Christian  religions.  There  is  a  rising  tide  of 
spirituality  everywhere,  and  deliverance  from 
idolatrous  and  materialistic  influences  now 
seems  possible. 

The  time  has  come  to  enter  the  unoccupied 
fields,  and  to  strengthen  the  forces  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  Gospel  has  already 
A  United  obtained  a  footing.  This  calls  for 

Effort  united  plan  and  concerted  effort. 

Union  of  missionary  forces  would 
more  than  double  the  working  power  of  mis¬ 
sions,  even  though  not  a  single  man  were 
added.  Increase  of  missionary  force  would  be 
acecmpanied  by  an  increase  of  native  power. 
But  no  reasonable  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
a  great  movement  forward  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  abroad  without  a  deepening  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  at  home,  for  world  evangelization 
is  nothing  but  a  projection  abroad  of  the 
Church’s  life  at  home. 

The  Report  was  accompanied  by  a  statis¬ 
tical  atlas,  showing  that  there  are  338  societies 
(not  including  auxiliary  and  co- 
The  operating  societies)  appointing  and 

Missionary  sending  missionaries  to  non-Christian 

Fores  peoples,  of  which  107  are  American, 

76  British,  67  Continental,  and  the 
remainder  Australasian,  African,  and  Asiatic. 
These  societies  have  an  annua!  income  of 
$24,676,580,  with  a  total  force  of  19,280  mis- 
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sionaries,  5,045  ordained  native  workers, 
1,925,205  communicants,  and  5,291,871  bap¬ 
tized  and  unbaptized  adherents.  They  have 
16,671  churches  in  the  mission  field. 

Tbs  points  emphasized  in  the  discussion 
were; 

The  instant  need  of  tripling  the  missionary 
forces  in  pagan  Africa — where  multiplicity  of 
languages  and  dialects  (there  are  at  least  SOO) 
and  a  population  spread  over  immense  areas 
present  special  difficulties — to  resist  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Moslemism,  which  European  govern¬ 
ments  are  aiding. 

The  needy  cry  for  help  in  Japan,  where  the 
keen  Oriental  intellect,  stimulated  by  Western 
philosophies,  must  be  met,  and  where  the 
farmers  and  the  laboring  class  have  hardly 
been  touched  by  mission  workers. 

The  urgency  in  China,  where  education  is 
loosening  the  hold  on  old  beliefs,  customs,  and 
superstitions  and  preparing  the  peo- 
Urgency  in  pie  for  something  new.  The  Gospel 
China  will  never  have  a  better  opportunity. 

The  venerable  Dr.  John  Koss,  of  Mouk- 
den,  said  idolatry  is  dead  m  Manchuria.  The 
temples  are  falling  into  ruins  or  being  converted 
into  government  schools  to  teach  Western 
science.  Buddhism  is  utterly  dead.  There  are 
30,000  baptized  Christians,  all  but  100  or  so 
being  fruit  of  native  Christian  agencies. 

The  need  of  more  foreign  workers  for  India. 
There  are  districts  with  from  2,000,000  to 
3,000,000  people  without  any  Christian 
workers. 

The  day  of  preparation  in  Korea  has  passed, 
and  the  day  of  harvest  is  at  hand.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  mission¬ 
ary  or  convert  in  Korea;  to-day  there  are 
200,000  Christians,  and  the  Bible  is  the  most 
widely  read  book  in  the  kingdom. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  H  —  “THE 
CHURCH  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELB” 

This  Report  discusses  the  organization,  de¬ 
velopment,  discipline,  control,  and  oversight  of 
churches  in  the  several  mission  fields,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  native  workers,  the  relation  between 
these  chrirches  and  the  Home  Boards  and 
Churches,  the  working  of  the  various  systems 
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of  polity,  aa  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Epis¬ 
copal,  the  formation  of  unions,  associations, 
conferences,  synods,  dioceses,  etc., 
Scope  of  and  many  other  questions  relating  to 
tile  Report  self-government,  self-support,  self- 
propagation,  and  the  independence, 
nurture,  and  growth  of  the  Native  Church. 

The  discussion  in  the  Conference,  led  largely 
by  missionaries  and  Native  Christians,  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  au* 
The  Native  tonomy  of  the  Native  Church.  The 
Church  of  Chairman  of  the  Commission  insisted 
the  Future  that  it  was  objectionable  even  to  call 
it  the  Native  Church,  but  a  moment 
later  he  used  the  term  himself.  Those  repre¬ 
senting  missions  organized  under  the  Congre¬ 
gational  system  naturally  insisted  on  a  large 
degree  of  liberty  to  the  churches  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  to  shape  their  own  future.  Secretary 
Brown,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  condemned 
the  policy  of  “keeping  the  Native  Church  in 
leading  strings.”  i'Hitherto,”  said  another 
speaker,  representing  a  Congregational  Society, 
“the  Western  Church  has  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way  and  prevented  the  full  ingress  of  the 
power  of  the  Native  Church  to  its  own  race.” 
It  remained  for  a  High  Church  Anglican 
Bishop,  Dr.  Gore,  of  Birmingham,  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  necessity,  if  denominational  iines 
are  to  be  obliterated  in  the  mission  field  and 
a  united  Native  Church  is  to  be  instituted, 
self-governing,  self-supporting,  self-propagat¬ 
ing,  of  first  coming  to  some  agreement  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  fundamentals  or  essentials 
of  Christianity.  If  the  older  deliverances  are 
not  to  stand,  what  is  to  be  substituted?  No 
body  could  long  endure  if  it  could  not  define 
its  principles.  All  Christian  bodies  must  have 
the  consciousness  that  continuous  life  depends 
on  continuous  principles.  In  other  words,  the 
cry  “Hands  off”  in  the  concerns  of  the  Native 
Church  would  mean  the  practical  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  young  and  weak  organization  at  the 
time  it  most  needs  intellectual  and  spiritual 
guidance. 

The  policy  of  our  own  Board  and  Church  has 
been  to  lay  upon  the  Native  Church  all  the 
responsibility  it  is  willing  and  able  to  under¬ 
take,  exercising  such  supervision  as  the  aituar 
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esercised  under  the  same  conditions  at  home. 
The  united  independent  Methodist 
Out  ©w  Church  cf  Japan  is  an  illustration  of 
FoHcy  our  policy  of  recognizmg  the  growth 
of  national  feeling  as  requiring  the 
organization  of  an  indigenous  Church  before 
it  is  safe  to  withdraw  the  missionaries  and 
missionary  appropriations.  It  has  never  been 
the  policy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  “keep  the  Native  Church  in  leading  strings" 
indefinitely. 


BEPORT  OF  COMmSSIOK  m— “EDUCATION 

IK  RELATION  TO  TEE  CHRISTIAKIZA- 

TION  OF  NATIONAL  LIFE'* 

This  Report  is  a  comprehensive  and  inform¬ 
ing  contribution  to  Missionary  Literature. 
Thousands  of  pages  of  manuscript  received 
from  250  experienced  missionaries  and  educa¬ 
tors,  and  written  especially  in  answer  to 
specific  inquiries,  have  been  condensed  into 
this  volume.  The  conclusions  and  suggestions 
which  these  experts  set  forth  establish  a  higher 
standard  and  mark  a  great  advance  in  appre¬ 
ciation  and  treatment  of  the  missionary  edu¬ 
cation  problems. 

The  Report  gives  striking  testimony  to  the 
initiative,  the  constructive,  the  pervasive  in- 

fiueace  of  Christian  education  and  is 
Advances  insistent  that  this  potential  and 
to  be  Hade  indispensable  agency  shall  be  greatly 

strengthened  by: 

(a)  Studying  its  various  problems  from  the 

educational  viewpoint. 

(b)  More  largely  usmg  and  developing 

trained  teachers. 

(c)  Standardizing  the  schools  and  mstrus- 

ticn. 

(d)  Coordinating  the  mission  schools  with 

each  other  and  with  government 

standards. 

(e)  Establishing  interdenominational  ad¬ 

visory  committees. 

(f)  Providing  systematic,  expert  super¬ 

vision. 

(g)  Further  developing  such  interdenomina’ 

tioaal  cooperation  as  will  prevent 
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overlapping,  destructive  competition, 
and  waste. 

(h)  Recognizing  that  efficiency  will  depend 

upon  the  quality  of  the  equipment, 
instruction,  and  spirit  of  the  schools 
rather  than  upon  liumbers. 

(i)  Supplying  adequate  support. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  in  introducing  the  Report, 
spoke  of  the  rich  and  abundant  fruit 
Power  of  of  the  educational  labors  of  mission- 
Christian  aries  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It 
Education  is  Christian  educators  who  are  ro« 
sponsible  in  the  main  for  tbo  wide 
diffusion  of  Christian  ideas  and  ideals,  even 
beyond  the  circle  of  Christian  commumeants- 
The  social  elevation  of  outcasts  through  Chris¬ 
tian  education  has  powerfully  impressed  the 
charmed  circle  of  Indian  society,  and  it 
is  the  same  force  that  has  createn  a  bond  of 
spiritual  sympathy  between  the  East  and 
West. 

A  missionary  educator  in  India,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  insisted  that  missionary  institutions 
must  be  definitely  and  thoroughly  Christian  if 
they  are  to  win  the  respect  of  Hindus  and 
Moslems,  and  must  be  conducted  primarily 
with  the  view  of  developing  the  latent  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Native  Church.  Another  mission¬ 
ary  educator  said  the  greatest  of  China 
to-day  is  Christian  leadership  and  the  training 
of  Christian  leaders  is  the  great  ftmstioa  of 
Christian  education. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  IV— MIS¬ 
SIONARY  MESSAGE  IN  RELATION  TO 
NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS” 

The  Report  has  gathered  and  classified  much 
information  and  opinion  as  to  the  Animistic 
religions,  the  three  religions  of  China  and 
Janan,  also  Islam  and  Hinduism,  and  sets 
forth  the  points  in  them  favorable  to  and  op¬ 
posed  to  Christianity.  It  also  considers  the 
general  character  of  each  and  its  moral,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  social  hindrances  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
in  every  ease  the  iaSueoSJe  tSie  "Hi^eir 
Criticism'’  is  consider^. 
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Ths  general  conclusion  is  that  the  true 
attitude  of  the  missionary  toward  these  re¬ 
ligions  should  be  one  of  true 
Christianity  the  understanding  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
One  Absolute  sible,  of  sympathy;  that  a  thor- 
Heligion  ough  and  sympathetic  knowledge 

of  them  is  necessary  to  the  mis- 
sionary.  These  old  religions  all  disclose 
elemental  needs  of  the  human  soul  which 
Christianity  alone  can  satisfy.  Christianity, 
says  the  Commission,  is  not  simply  one  re¬ 
ligion  among  others,  but  is  the  one  absolute 
religion.  “One  massive  conviction  animates 
the  whole  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  fulfUls  and 
supersedes  all  other  religions,  and  that  the  day 
is  approaching  when  to  him  every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  be  is  Lord 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  ’ 

The  discussion  revealed  different  attitudes 
of  mind  as  to  the  best  methods  of  approach¬ 
ing  those  holding  these 
Radical  Antagonism  various  religions.  Some 
between  Christianity  thought  it  should  be  through 
and  Paganism  the  avenues  of  their  own 

thought.  The  venerable  In¬ 
dian  preacher,  the  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee,  said 
the  two  doctrines  which  the  Hindu  found  it 
hardest  to  accept  were  those  of  salvation  by 
grace  and  exclusive  salvation.  The  idea  of 
vicarious  suffering  and  atonement  seems  to 
the  Hindu  mind  inconsistent  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  personal  penalty  for  personal 
offenses.  Professor  MacEwen,  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  said  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  science  of  comparative  religions  had  been 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Unitarians  and  pan¬ 
theists,  whose  conclusions  must  not  be  too 
readily  accepted.  There  is  and  w^l  always  be 
a  radical  antagonism  between  Christian  beliefs 
and  the  beliefs  of  paganism. 


report  of  COMinSSIOR  V-“THE  PREP- 
ARATIOK  of  anSSIOEARIES” 

The  Report  describes  the  present  methods 
of  preparation  for  missionary  service,  sete 
forth  the  fundamental  features  of  adequate 
missionary  preparation,  and  oondudes  ^th 
various  ^estions,  including  the  formafeon, 
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under  tbs  auspices  of  tbs  Beards  in  each 
country,  of  a  Board  of  Missionary  Study,  to  be 
at  first  advisory,  then  to  pro- 
What  a  vide  special  courses  of  lee- 

Missionary  Should  tures.  The  Commission  holds 
Snow  and  Be  that  missionary  preparation 

should  include  (1)  a  literary 
and  scientific  study  of  languages;  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  the  religious  history  and  the 
sociology  of  special  races;  (3)  acquaintance 
isath  the  general  principles  and  laws  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  and  method.  As  described 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
missionary  must  know  Christianity;  he  must 
know  the  system  of  life  or  field  of  human 
nature  in  which  he  is  to  work;  he  must  ba  a 
man  possessed  of  the  best  education  that 
America  and  Europe  can  give  him,  and  he 
must  be  a  man  who  physically  and  morally  is 
as  soimd  as  he  is  intellectually  and  spiritually. 

The  discussion  brought  out  many  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  founding  by  cooperation  of 
schools  for  language  study  in  the  various 
fields.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  is  to  open  a  School 
for  Orients.1  studies  in  London,  where  Oriental 
languages  will  be  systematically  taught. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  VI— *‘TKE  HOME 
BASE  OF  MISSIONS” 

This  Report  discusses  these  topics: 

1.  The  spiritual  resources  of  the  Church 

developed  and  made  efficient  by 
Questions  prayer.  Prayer  is  power:  the  place 
Considered  of  prayer  is  the  place  of  power.  The 
man  of  prayer  is  the  man  of  power. 

2.  The  diffusion  of  missionary  intelligence 
through  (a)  the  pastor,  (b)  the  Sunday  schools 
and  young  people,  (c)  missionary  boards, 
(d)  literature  for  children,  (e)  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations,  (f)  men’s  organizations. 

3.  The  work  of  missionary  societies;  through 
visits  of  secretaries;  visits  of  missionaries;  the 
secular  press,  religious  periodicals,  books,  libra¬ 
ries,  and  pamphlet  literature.  There  should 
also  be  literature  for  the  clergy  and  for  edu¬ 
cated  classes. 

4.  ^Mission  study  classes  and  the  kind  of 
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text-books  needed,  tbeir  management,  the 
training  of  leaders,  summer  conferences,  and 
normal  class  work  are  thoroughly  treated. 

5.  Instruction  in  educational  institutions — 
universities,  colleges,  academies,  theological 
schools,  public  schools,  and  high  schools — is 
earnestly  recommended. 

6.  Visits  to  mission  fields  by  secretaries  of 
Boards,  pastors  of  home  churches,  laymen, 
including  women  and  tourists,  are  cordially 
approved. 

7.  Exhibitions,  summer  conferences,  conven¬ 
tions,  schools  and  institutes  for  training  leaders 
are  held  to  be  very  important. 

Other  important  questions  are  considered, 
namely,  the  enlistment  of  missionaries  and 
methods  of  securing  candidates;  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  and  plans  for  recruiting 
students;  financial  support  of  missions,  includ¬ 
ing  special  gifts,  and  station  plan  and  motives 
for  giving  are  fully  considered. 

The  importance  of  home  leadership,  the 
laymen's  movement,  its  aims,  methods,  and 
results,  and  the  coHeetion  of  funds  are  set 
forth. 

Financial  problems,  such  as  the  relation  of 
needs  abroad  and  receipts  at  home;  relation  of 
women’s  Boards  to  the  Church  societies;  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  furlough;  the  appointment  of 
natives  of  foreign  countries  as  missionaries  to 
their  own  people;  the  fundamental  value  of 
missions  to  the  Church,  educationally,  spirit¬ 
ually,  and  evangelically  are  all  treated  in  much 
detaO. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  VH— “MISSIONS 
AND  GOVERNMENTS” 

This  Report  gives  a  survey  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  mission  lands,  and  sets  forth  the 
Principles  principles  and  findings  adopted 
and  Findings  by  the  Commission.  The  principles 
are  given  under  eight  heads: 

1.  The  missionary  remains  a  subject  of  his 
own  government,  and  his  status  is  that  of  a 
domiciled  foreigner. 

2.  The  mission  convert  remains  a  subject  of 
his  own  government,  and  bis  civil  status  is 
not  changed. 
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8.  The  relation  of  the  missionaiy  to  the  son- 
vert  is  purely  reBgions,  and  gives  him  no 
right  to  interfere  in  his  behalf  in  civil  mat- 
ters. 

4.  Every  independent  State  has  full  control 
cf  municipal  regulation  within  its  borders. 

5.  The  admission  or  regulation  of  missionary 
•work  is  no  exception  to  this  principle. 

9.  There  is  no  precise  recognition  of  moral, 
or  of  natural  rights  and  duties,  as  distinguished 
from  legal. 

7.  Missionaries  may  consistently  ask  for  en¬ 
largement  of  legal  rights  as  a  favor,  but  not  as 
a  legal  claim. 

8.  The  Christian  principle,  as  formulated  by 
Paul— “Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things 
(only),  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others” — is  acknowledged  and  commended. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  Vm — “COOPERA¬ 
TION  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNITY” 

This  Report  sets  forth  what  has  been  ac- 
eompliahed  under  comity,  in  the  delimitation 
of  territory,  in  agreements  respecting  disci¬ 
pline  and  the  transfer  of  agents  and  members, 
and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  native  workers; 
under  coo-peration,  in  the  formation  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  associations,  in  joint  ^tion  in 
Bible  distribution,  in  publication  of  Eterature, 
and  in  conducting  schools  and  colleges,  hos¬ 
pitals,  etc.;  and  under  union  in  the  bringing 
together  of  bodies  of  similar  faith  and 
name. 

In  connection  with  this  Report  the  Business 
Csmmittee  brought  before  the  Conference,  with 
its  approval,  the  Commission’s  plan 
Au  for  a  oennanent  International  Mis- 

Interaatieaai  sionary  Committee,  which  will  have 
Committee  only  advisory  authority,  and  which 
will  decline  to  exercise  even  that 
where  denominational  or  doctrinal  differences 
are  involved.  Such  an  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  authority  will  grow  out  of  its 
character,  its  services,  and  the  number  of 
churches  it  eventually  represents,  will  serve 
as  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  the  Missionary 
World.  By  providing  a  statesmaaEke  plan 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  by  enabimg 
missiotiary  boards  to  cob'perate  and  thus  coa- 
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serve  tbeir  resources,  and,  after  all,  by  demoa» 
etraticg  to  the  non-Christian  races  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Christian  churches,  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Christ. 

The  action  of  the  Conference  was  as  follows: 
f'l.  That  a  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
World  Missionary  Conference  be  appointed, 
international  and  representative 
Scope  and  Work  in  character,  to  carry  cut,  on 
of  the  Conmiittee  the  lines  of  the  Conference  itself 
(which  are  interdenominational 
and  do  not  involve  the  idea  of  organic  and 
ecclesiastical  union),  the  following  duties: 

“(1)  To  maintain  in  prominence  the  idea  of 
the  World  Missionary  Conference  as  a  means 
of  coordinating  missionary  work,  of  laying 
sound  lines  for  future  development,  and  of 
generating  and  claiming  by  corporate  action 
fresh  stores  of  spiritual  force  for  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world. 

“(2)  To  finish  any  further  investigations,  or 
any  formulation  of  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions,  which  may  remain  after  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  is  over,  and  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  it. 

“(3)  To  consider  when  a  further  World  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  is  desirable,  and  to  make 
the  initial  preparation. 

"(4)  To  devise  plans  for  maintaiipBg  the 
intercourse  which  the  World  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  has  stimulated  between  different  bod¬ 
ies  of  workers,  for  example,  by  literature  or  by 
a  system  of  correspondence  and  mutual  report, 
or  the  like. 

“(5)  To  place  its  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Home  Boards  in  any  steps  which  they  may 
be  led  to  take  (in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  more  than  one  Commission) 
toward  closer  mutual  counsel  and  practical 
coSperation. 

“(6)  To  confer  with  the  societies  and  Boards 
as  to  the  best  method  of  working  toward  the 
formation  of  such  a  permanent 
A  Permanent  International  Llissionary  Committee 
Interaaticnal  as  is  suggested  by  the  Commissions 
Cb'mmItteB  of  the  Oonfei^nce  and  by  various 
mag^bnasy  lASdfes  ap'ast  fr'on  thb 
dohtoein’de. 
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“(7)  And  to  take  such  steps  as  may  ssem 
desirable  to  carry  out,  by  the  formation  of 
Special  Committees  or  otherwke,  any  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  made  in  the  reports  of  the 
Commissions. 

“2.  That  the  work  of  the  Continuation 
Committee  be  subject  to  the  proviso  stated 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Report 
of  Commission  VIII: 

“If  the  formation  of  such  an  International 
Committee  is  accomplished,  the  Continuation 
Committee  of  the  World  Missionary  Confer¬ 
ence  should  be  authorized  to  transfer  to  it, 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  task  which  it  has 
itself  received  from  the  Conference;  but  if 
an  International  Committee  be  not  formed, 
the  Continuation  Committee  should,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  carry  on  the  work  allotted 
to  it. 

“3.  That  the  Continuation  Committee  shall 
consist  of  thirty-five  members  of  the  World 
Missionary  Conference,  dbtributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Ten  from  North  America,  ten  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  ten  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one  each  from  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Africa  re¬ 
spectively. 

“4.  That  the  Business  Committee  of  this 
Conference  be  instructed  to  nominate  the 
members  of  this  Continuation  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  from  North 
America  were  appointed  on  nomination  of  the 
Business  Committee  as  follows:  T.  S.  Barbour, 
D.D,  (Baptist  Board);  James  L.  Barton,  D.D. 
(American  Board);  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. 
(Presbyterian  Board);  John  F.  Goucher,  D.D. 
(Methodist  Episcopal  Board);  Bishop  W.  R, 
Lambuth,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South);  Mr.  Silas  MeBee  (Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal);  John  R.  Mott,  LL.D.  (International  Com¬ 
mittee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.);  Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell 
(Methodist  Church,  Canada);  Rev.  Canon  L. 
Norman  Tucker  (Church  of  England  in  Can¬ 
ada);  Charles  R.  Watson,  D.D.  (United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board). 

The  Committee  organized  by  electing  Dr. 
Mott  chairman  and  Mr.  J.  H;  Oldham 
secretary. 


©PIKIOHS  OF  SOME  OF  OUR  MISSIONARIES 
T!iq  CoElereace  a  Call  to  Greater  Efiort  and 
to  Larger  Cooperation 

By  the  Rey.  J.  R.  CmTAi.iBBR,  Lucknow,  India 
The  Conference  will,  I  am  confident,  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Christian  Church 
in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other 
A  Crisis  Christian  countries  of  the  world  and 

at  Hand  the  Church  in  the  mission  fields.  It 

has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
difficult  but  important  problems  that  we  have 
to  confront  on  our  mission  fields — problems 
upon  a  satisfactory  solution  of  which  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  Church  militant  very  largely  de¬ 
pends.  It  has  shown  with  tremendous  force 
that  this  is  a  transition  period  in  the  foreign 
fields,  that  there  is  a  revival  of  the  forces  of 
our  antagonists,  and  that  the  next  few  years 
will  definitely  determine  the  future  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  these  lands.  When  the  situation  is 
sc  critical  the  Churches  “at  home”  have  been 
urged  to  concentrate  speedily  adequate  efforts 
upon  the  points  where  the  crisis  is  most  urgent. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Christians  “at 
nome”  will,  as  a  definite  result  of  this  inspiring 
conference,  manifest  greater  in- 
terest  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
Eome  Church  missions  than  they  have  done 
AroKSsd  heretofore — for  unless  they  do  sot 

unless  they  feel  their  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  the  evangelization  of  the  v/hole 
world,  it  will  not  only  be  very  difficult  for 
them  to  maintain  their  own  normal  spiritual 
life,  but  it  will  also  give  the  enemy  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  muster  strong  his  forces  and  to 
wield  to  their  eternal  loss  the  destinies  of  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  non-Christian  lands. 
The  enemy  must  be  attacked  at  all  points— 
the  opium  and  liquor  traffic  must  be  en¬ 
thusiastically  opposed  and  annihilated,  and 
the  advance  of  the  rival  forces  must  be  speed¬ 
ily  checked.  In  view  of  this  fact,  there  should 
be  unity  and  codperation  on  the  part  of  the 
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attaokmg  forces.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  there  should  be  better  fed- 
ing,  mutual  coxifidence,  sympathetic  and 
brotherly  ecSperation  between  the  foreign  and 
native  Christian  workers.  Indigenous  leader¬ 
ship  must  be  encouraged  everywhere,  and  the 
foreign  missionaries  should  try  to  make  them¬ 
selves  unnecessary  in  this  way. 

We  have  also  been  encouraged  by  the 
powerful  evidences  of  the  fact  that  the  Cross 
of  Christ  is  gaining  victory  in  the 
The  countries  where  only  a  few  years  ago 

Leaves  of  Christianity  was  under  the  ban.  The 
the  Gospel  Ethnic  religions  have  been  leavened 
by  the  leaven  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  number  of  converts  has  steadily  increased, 
and  the  Bible  has  found  its  way  into  homes 
which  were  closed  a  few  years  ago.  This 
success  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  is  yet  to 
come,  and  in  view  of  the  magmtude  of  the 
task  before  us  we  should  humbly  take  cour¬ 
age  from  what  has  been  accompMshed  and  go 
forward. 

Emphasis  has  also  been  laid  on  prayer,  and 
this  has  made  us  feel  that  implicit  reliance 
upon  divine  guidance  is  what  we  need  above 
all,  for  “not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

These  things  having  been  presented  so  em¬ 
phatically  before  us,  and  passed  on  faithfully 
by  us  to  cur  Churches  which  we  represent, 
cannot  but  further  the  cause  of  Christ  in  all 
lands. 

The  Confsreace  a  Monumental  Masdfestation 
By  the  Esv,  A,  J,  BtrcHER,  Martin  Mission 
Institute,  Frankfort,  Germany: 

The  Conference  by  far  exceeded  my  ex¬ 
pectations. 

i.  It  is  a  surprising  and  monu- 
A  mental  manifestation  in  the  face 

Demenstratioii  of  the  world ! 
of  Unity  a.  Of  the  necessity,  importance, 

blessing,  and  extent  of  missionary 

work. 

b.  Of  the  high  mtellectual  and  moral  quali¬ 
fication  of  missionary  leaders  and  workers  of 
cur  day. 

c.  Of  the  great  interest  the  world  shows  in 
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the  missionary  movement  aa  indicated  by  the 
letter  from  George,  the  letter  from  ex- 

President  Roosevelt,  the  letter  from  the 
German  Colonial  Office,  the  honorary  degrees 
conferred  on  delegates  by  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  the  presence  of  renowned  scholars 
and  political  leaders,  and  the  large  number  of 
attendants  who  were  not  delegates. 

d.  Of  the  actual  unity  in  spirit  and  purpose 
of  all  devoted  missionary  workers. 

e.  Of  the  fact  that  the  hitherto  diverging 
lines  that  separated  and  isolated  missionary 
work  and  workers  at  home  and  in  the  field  are 
beginning  to  converge. 

f.  Of  the  spirit  and  victory  of  Christian  love 
as  the  absolute  antidote  to  racial,  national, 
social,  and  denominational  prejudice  and  in¬ 
tolerance. 

g.  Of  the  spirit  of  Christian  fairness  in  will- 
ing  acknowledgment  of  the  accomplishments 
of  others  and  in  frank  self-criticism. 

h.  Of  the  value  to  many  of  the  practical  and 
long  experience  of  the  few  and  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  necessity  of  one  learning  from  the 
other. 

i.  Of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  supporting  mis¬ 
sionary  work. 

j.  Of  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
in  so  hospitably  entertaining  two  thousand 
delegates,  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  la 
their  cordial  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
with  their  hosts. 

2.  Some  of  the  direct  benefits  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  are: 

a.  New  enthusiasm  for  the  cause. 

b.  The  blessing  of  personal  contact 
The  Direct  and  relations  with  successful  and  well- 
Beaefits  known  missionaries  and  leaders. 

c.  klany  new  ideas  as  to  aims  and 

methods. 

d.  A  vast  amount  of  exceedingly  valuable 
material  for  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  missionary  study — material  the  col¬ 
lection  of  which  was  only  possible  in  view  of 
the  coming  of  the  great  missionary  Conference, 

3.  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  countries 
ought  to  have  been  considered  as  missionary 
fields. 
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Hints  froni  the  Conference  for  Our  Church 
By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Mansell,  D.D.,  Bareilly, 
India: 

The  World  Missionary  Conference  should, 
among  other  things,  help  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  to  realize; 

1.  That  it  is  a  part  of  a  universal  body,  with 
a  definite  object  and  plans  which  can  be 
definitely  and  intelligently  started,  and 
Things  the  successful  working  out  of  which 
to  be  there  is  every  reason  to  expect. 

Heeded  2.  That  there  is  a  definite  trend  in  this 
body  toward  unity,  and  that  our  Church 
must  foe  ready  to  take  its  place  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  not  as  a  late  follower,  but  as  a  leader, 

3.  That  this  union  is  possible  and  attainable 
without  our  giving  up  our  principles. 

4.  That  in  mission  lands  our  problems  are 
the  same  as  those  of  nearly  all  missions,  and 
therefore  we  must  be  ready 

a.  To  unite  with  other  missions  in  a  division 
of  territory  to  be  occupied  when  it  seems 
advisable. 

b.  To  push  out,  especially  in  the  most  needy 
places  and  in  places  of  strategic  importance; 
for  example,  in  Africa  to  check  the  Moham¬ 
medan  advance. 

c.  To  more  efficiently  man  and  equip  our 
missionaries  for  the  great  work  before  them. 

d.  To  call  upon  the  Church  for  a  general 
advance  in  the  support  of  the  great  missionary 
advance. 

Unity  a  Most  Impressive  Feature 
By  the  Rev,  A.  P,  Camphor,  D.D.,  formerly  a 
Missionary  in  Liberia: 

No  aspect  of  the  World  Missionary  Con- 
fereace  appealed  to  me  more  forcefully  than 
the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  and 
The  Massing  cooperation,  which  dominated  the 
of  Evangelical  whole  gathering  from  beginning  to 
Christianity  end.  Protestant  Christianity,  in  all 
of  its  diversity  of  creeds  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  of  governments,  countries,  races, 
and  languages,  represented  by  its  foremost  and 
aggressive  leaders,  appeared  as  a  unit  in  dis¬ 
cussion  and  noble  endeavor,  prayerfully  and 
critically  seeking  a  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
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lems  that  confront  the  Church  in  its  relation  to 
the  non-Christian  world.  In  this  picturesque 
scene,  the  Conference  revealed  the  majesty 
and  greatness  of  the  cause  of  misjioas  and  its 
sure  promise  of  triumph  over  the  whole  heathen 
world.  As  a  united  and  determined  Christian¬ 
ity,  through  its  leaders,  and  likewise  through 
its  individual  and  collective  membership,  it 
wiO  continue  with  unbroken  effort  and  un- 
diminished  enthusiasm  the  broad  lines  of 
work  and  aims  of  this  great  Conference. 

These  words  were  borne  in  upon  me  with 
peculiar  emphasist  “The  field  is  the  world,  and 
the  world  is  my  parish."  May  this  undying 
sentiment  and  the  influence  of  this  Conference 
rally  the  Church  of  God  in  all  lands  to  its 
fullest  measure  of  duty  to  the  non-Chrietiaa 
world. 

Some  Things  the  Conference  Demonstrates 
By  the  Ebv.  Fkedbrick  Brown,  Missionary  in 
North  China: 

Some  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  appear  to  me  to  be: 

1.  The  unity  of  aim  and  purpose  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  Church.  All  barriers 
to  uniting  in  worship  and  service  are  broken 
down.  The  High  Church  people  in  North 
China  have  refused  to  join  us  even  in  praying, 
much  less  in  service;  but  after  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  unity  by  distinguished  prelates  at 
Edinburgh  can  those  of  lesser  ecclesiastical 
dignity  continue  in  their  aloofness? 

2.  The  determination  of  missionary  leaders 
to  give  the  Gospel  to  all  peoples  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.  This  has  impressed  me  greatly, 

The  Gospel  as  after  years  of  service  among  the 
in  This  heathen  we  are  apt  to  loss  the  snap 
Generation  of  a  present,  immediate  outcome  in 
preaching.  This  feature  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  ought  deeply  to  affect  missionaries  with 
the  reality  of  the  message  and  the  right  to 
expect  results. 

3.  The  wealth  of  ability  among  missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Missionaries  have 
been  called  second  and  third  rate  men;  but  to 
my  mind  missionaries  have  shown  greater 
ability  in  this  Conference  than  any  other 
class  cf  men. 
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AMERICM  MISSIONS  IN  THE  LATH?  AND 
ORISKTAL  LANDS 

Delegates  specially  interested  in  missions  in 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Papal 
Europe,  and  Oriental  Christian  communities  held 
two  meetings  during  the  Conference  in  Edinburgh 
to  consider  how  the  interests  of  this  class  of  mis¬ 
sions,  not  embraced  in  the  Program  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  might  be  advanced.  Dr.  John  W.  Butler, 
Mexico  City,  presided,  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Inman, 
Coahuila,  Mexico,  served  as  secretary.  The  out¬ 
come  was  the  appointment  of  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  up  a  statement  for  publication ; 

H.  K.  Carroll,  Chairman;  S.  G.  Inman,  Secre¬ 
tary;  John  W.  Butler,  William  Wallace,  H.  C. 
IHicker,  Alvaro  Reis,  G.  I.  Babcock. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
The  undersigned  delegates  to  the  World 
Missionary  Conference,  rejoicing  over  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  great  gathering  and  the  impulse 
it  must  give  to  the  evangelization  of  the  non- 
Christian  world,  feel  constrained  to  say  a 
word  for  these  missions  in  countries  nominally 
Christian  that  were  not  embraced  in  the  scope 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  greater  task  of  evangelizing  the  two  thirds 
of  the  world’s  population  to  whom 
The  Whols  even  the  name  of  Christ  is  unknown. 
Gospel  to  AH  The  position  of  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  who  are  in  utter  darkness 
presents,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  more  urgent 
appeal  than  that  of  the  millions  of  Latin 
America  and  Latin  and  Oriental  Europe  who 
have  a  glimmer  of  the  light.  But  we  need  to 
remember  that  those  who  grope  in  the  half- 
night,  believing  it  to  be  nocn-day  brightness, 
are  not,  because  cf  the  little  they  have,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  full  pure  Gospel.  Indeed, 
Christ  seat  his  disciples  first  to  the  Jews  and 
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then  to  the  Gentiles—first  to  those  having 
already  the  oracles  of  Gcd,  and  secondly  to 
the  great  outside  world.  Christianity  must 
first  have  a  basis  in  a  Christian  people  for  Its 
wider  world  work.  To-day  it  has  that  basis, 
broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  the  entire  world. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  this  age  that 
it  is  getting  the  world  vision  of  the  Christ 
when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  No  country  is  too  remote,  no  people 
is  sunk  too  low  in  savagery,  no  nation  is  too 
numerous  to  deter  or  discourage  the  mission¬ 
ary  from  hastening  to  proclaim  Christ  and 
his  saving  power. 

Let  not  the  nearer,  lesser,  and  perhaps 
easier  fields  be  forgotten  in  the  strenuous 
campaigns  in  Asia  and  Africa.  We  must  not 
narrow  oxu-  vision  of  the  world’s  need  by  the 
plea  that  those  millions  of  South  America 
and  Mexico,  and  these  millions  in  Southern, 
Western,  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  far- 
off  millions  in  eastern  lands  and  eastern  seas, 
and  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  may 
be  left  to  themselves  because  they  are  called 
5‘Christian.” 

We  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
dominant  Churches  in  these  lands  are  or  are 
not  Christian  Churches,  or  whether 
Obligation  they  are  or  are  not  faithful  to  their 
to  Give  the  duty;  we  only  affirm  that  millions 
Gospel  and  millions  of  people  are  practically 

without  the  Word  of  God  and  do  not 
really  know  what  the  Gospel  is.  If  Christ’s 
followers  are  under  cbligation  to  ^ve  the 
Y/ord  of  Life  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  it; 
to  tel!  those  who  have  a  form  of  godliness 
without  the  power  thereof  that  they  may 
have  both;  to  show  those  who  have  sever 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  privilege  is 
theirs  for  the  asking;  to  rouse  those  who  h8,ve 
a  name  to  live  and  are  dead  to  seek  the  abun- 
dant  life— if  these  are  obligations  pertaining 
to  discipleship  anywhere,  they  are  obligations 
to  the  populations  above  described,  particularly 
to  the  myriads  who  are  without  God,  without 
religion,  and  without  a  Christian  etandard  o£ 
morals. 
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Tha  Churcli  must  not  forget  that  missions  in 
the  Latin  and  Oriental  Christian  countries  are 
and  long  have  been  a  legitimate 
These  Missions  part  of  the  foreign  missionary  en- 
Lsgitimat®  and  terprise  of  tha  leading  foreign 
Necessary  missionary  societies  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada.  As  such  they 
could  claim  the  right  to  consideration  in  any 
World  Missionary  Conference.  The  American 
societies  in  waiving  the  claim  did  not  admit 
that  these  missions  to  peoples  ncminaliy 
Christian  are  not  properly  foreign  missions 
and  ought  not  to  be  carried  onj  but  yielded 
their  nreference  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for¬ 
eign  missions  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  mean  missions  to  non-Christian 
peoples,  and  that  British  and  Continental  so¬ 
cieties  are  organized  on  this  narrower  basis. 
This  and  other  facts  made  it  clear  to  the 
American  Executive  Committee  that  if  tha 
Conference  were  to  unite  all  Protestant 
Churches  it  must  be  on  this  basis;  and  the 
World  Conference  was  restricted  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  words  “to  consider  missionary 
problems  in  relation  to  the  non-Christian 
world.”  The  Committee,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  was  justified  in  making  the  concession. 
The  Conference  was  a  glorious  demonstration 
of  the  loyalty  of  Protestant  Christianity  to 
Christ,  of  its  unity  of  spirit,  and  of  its  pur¬ 
pose  of  active  cooperation  in  evangelizing  the 
world. 

Our  united  effort  to  evangelize  the  non- 
Christian  world  does  not  mean  that  all  other 
missions,  home  or  foreign,  are  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  nor  that  the  proposed  increase  of 
activity  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
work  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
justified  in  hcldhig  that  the  Churches  will 
best  show  their  loyalty  to  the  Master  by 
strengthening  their  missions  in  all  lands. 

This  declaration,  therefore,  affirms: 

(1)  That  nothing  that  was  said  or  done  at 
Edinburgh  tends  to  weaken  the  conviction 
that  foreign  missions  to  other  than  non- 
Christian  peoples  are  legitimate  and  necessary. 

(2)  That  much  that  was  said  at  Edinburgh 
as  to  spiritual  destitution  of  non-Christian 
peoples  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to  tha 
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condition  of  large  masses  in  nominaily  Chris¬ 
tian  lands. 

(3)  That  the  missionaries  and  native  mem¬ 
bers  are  assured  that  these  missions  are  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  Church  and  will  receive  its 
sympathy,  support,  and  prayers. 

(4)  That  these  missions  are  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(5)  That  appeals  for  the  development  of 
resources  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  work  reviewed  by  the  Edinburgh 

Conference  are  equally  for  the 
These  Missions  benefit  of  the  rest  of  our  foreign 
to  be  Extended  missions. 

md  Strengtheaed  (6)  That  laymen  and_  minis¬ 
ters  are  earnestly  invited  to 
visit  our  missions  in  non-Protestant  Christian 
lands  in  order  that  they  may,  by  careful  ob¬ 
servation  and  study,  determine  for  themselves 
the  need  of  such  missions,  the  character  of 
the  methods  used,  and  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  results, 
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WORK  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  IN  CATHOLIC  LANDS 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  missions  in 
Mexico,  South  America,  Italy,  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Bulgaria,  with  missionaries,  native 
workers,  and  members  and  probationers  as  fol¬ 
lows, not  including  Catholic  work  in  Germany  and 
Austria: 

Mission- Native  Commons- 
AIUES  PREACKEKS  CANTS 


i .  Eastern  South  America. . . . 

•27 

69 

5,175 

2.  Chile . 

49 

31 

4,097 

3.  North  Andes . 

17 

n 

926 

4.  Mexico . 

30 

68 

6,062 

5.  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg 

1 

51 

1,734 

6.  Bulgaria . 

4 

15 

606 

7.  Italy . 

10 

74 

3,832 

8.  France. . . 

2 

4 

60 

Total . 

140 

S23 

22,492 

A  PLEA  FOR  UNITY 


Being  an  Appeal 

From  the  Society  of  Friends  to  their 
Fellow  Christians, 


Printed  for  the  Peace  Committee  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
12,  Bishopsgate  Without,  London. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  UNITY. 

Being  an  Appeal 

From  the  Society  of  Friends  to  their 
Fellow  Christians. 


"  The  death  of  distance. " 

The  present  is  a  time  of  the  breaking  of  barriers, 
the  bursting  of  banks,  and  the  flowing  of  great  currents. 
The  world  is  smaller  than  it  was  by  reason  of  the 
closer  union  of  its  parts.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
“we  have  seen  the  death  of  distance.”*  The  peoples 
have  become  sensitive,  as  never  before,  to  movements 
beyond  their  own  borders ;  they  are  aware  of  the  net- 
work  of  relations  which  binds  them  together,  and 
dimly  aware,  also,  that  to  rend  those  relations  inflicts 
injuries  on  the  aggressor  as  well  as  on  the  aggrieved. 

National  sensitiveness. 

The  expansion  of  the  nations  is  tending  to  make 
the  whole  world  kin  in  a  new  sense :  the  results  of 
science  are  minimising  differences  and  increasing  the 
possibilities  of  interaction.  But  there  is  another  and 
an  almost  exactly  opposite  effect  of  this  national 
growth.  Each  community  seeks  its  own  sphere  of  ex¬ 
pression,  struggles  for  its  full  share  of  the  enriched  life 
of  the  whole,  and  insists,  "with  a  violence  born  of  fear, 
on  its  own  independence.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  very  fact  of  being  drawn  closer  together  is,  in  part, 


“Modern  World  Movements."  J.  R.  Mott.  Student  Christian 
Movement. 
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responsible  for  making  each  nation  more  self-assertive, 
more  jealous  of  others,  and,  in  short,  more  liable  to 
fits  of  hostile  feeling  than  when  there  were  fewer 
international  connections.  It  seems  as  if  the  struggle 
for  life  must  become  fiercer  and  more  fierce  with  the 
lessening  of  space,  and  the  deduction  false  though  it 
be— of  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  supplies  for 
each  individual  strengthens  this  belief.  It  is  this  false 
assumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  to-day ;  and  this  national  nervousness  would 
more  often  produce  outbreaks  than  it  does,  were  it  not 
restrained  by  fear  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  material 
resources  of  even  a  successful  combatant. 

The  effect  of  pressure. 

It  is  true  that,  as  yet,  the  international  conscience 
is  so  immature  that  it  has,  at  best,  but  a  dim  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  far-reaching  havoc  wrought  by  unchaining 
the  dogs  of  war.  Still,  this  world-conscience  must, 
sooner  or  later,  acquire  the  insight  which  se^  that  the 
welfare  of  each  individual  nation  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  all.  If  in  material  things  the  world  is 
scarcely  large  enough,  yet  it  is  by  this  very  limiting  of 
material  possibilities  that  humanity  is  being  urged 
forward  into  those  higher  spheres  of  science,  art,  and 
the  spiritual  life,  wherein  lie  such  vast  regions  await- 
iag  man’s  appropriation. 

The  Church  and  the  WorMsiate. 

Now,  at  this  stirring  point  in  the  world’s  develop¬ 
ment,  which  side  is  the  Church  of  Christ  going  to  take . 
the  side  which  sees  only  a  chaotic  aggregate  of  indivi¬ 
dual  nations,  or  that  which  catches  sight,  however 
faintly,  of  the  unit  larger  than  the  country,  the  World- 
state  gradually  emerging  above  the  horizon  of  reality  ? 
The  lines  of  action  will  probably  diverge  pretty  rapidly, 
and  only  those  whose  courage  is  quickened  by  faith 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  right  choice.  For  them 
the  misson  is,  not  to  acquiesce  in  things  as  they  are. 
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but  to  follow  a  hope,  an  ideal,  to  see  the  vision  of  a 
divine  light  where  others  see  only  dark  dismay,  and  to 
call  their  fellows  to  the  same  pursuit  of  that  which 
is  greater  than  they  know. 

Historic  plea,  for  unify* 

The  Christian  community  is  historically  descended, 
through  a  long  illustrious  line,  from  One  who  taught 
that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men.  Jesus  emphatically 
refuses  in  the  Gospels  to  limit  His  Kingdom  by 
national  bounds :  all  are  called  into  it :  it  is  because  the 
Temple  is  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  that  He 
cleanses  its  precincts ;  He  prays  for  the  oneness  of  all 
who  shall  be  believers.  His  immediate  disciples  caught 
their  Master's  spirit,  Paul  binds  Jew  with  Gentile  by 
the  ministrations  to  sufferers,  and  claims  that  the  only 
fitting  temple  of  God  is  one  created  out  of  sundered 
races  and  religions,  a  humanity  renewed  and  made  one 
in  Christ.  In  the  Revelation,  it  is  out  of  all  kindreds 
and  tongues  and  peoples  and  nations  that  John  sees 
the  kings  and  priests  gathered  as  ministrants  to  the 
divine  glory.  Perhaps  few  things  are  more  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  thought  than  the  fact  that  this 
doctrine  of  universal  love  and  glad  expansion  was  first 
taught  in  a  circle  as  exclusive  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  strike  a  note  which 
was  strangely  unfamiliar,  in  the  form  in  which  He 
gave  it,  to  those  amongst  whom  He  passed  His  life. 

The  growth  of  diversity* 

After  the  breaking-down  of  the  barriers  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Church,  for  a  time,  was  largely 
true  to  the  universal  spirit  of  her  Master,  in  that  she 
welcomed  to  her  fellowship  men  of  every  race  and 
language.  But  with  the  parting  of  East  and  West, 
and  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  latter  into 
separate  religious  organisations,  the  thought  of  the 
all-embracing  character  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  and  the 
essential  oneness  of  all  His  disciples,  ceased  to  be 
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the  same  powerful  force  in  Christendom.  Divisions 
have,  too  often,  been  accepted  as  inevitable,  and  the 
Church  has  thus  lent  a  sanction  to  the  spirit  of  strife 
which  is  totally  incompatible  with  her  origm,  her 
claims,  and  her  duty. 

The  position  held  by  Friends* 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  maintained  its  belief  in  the  essential  reality 
of  the  peace  ideal.  Probably  there  would  be  little 
dispute  amongst  Christians  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
ideal,  but  the  question  at  issue  is,  What  is  to  be  the 
practical  attitude  towards  it  ?  Does  Christianity  re= 
quire  us  to  renounce  all  participation  in  war  and  the 
preparation  for  it  ?  Whilst  we,  as  Friends,  hold  it  to 
be  a  positive  evil  which  ail  ought  to  avoid,  others  con- 
sider  it  to  be,  for  the  present,  a  nacessaiy  evil  that 
none  can  avoid.  Whilst  we  hold  “overcoming  evil 
with  good”  to  be  practical  politics  alike  for  nations  and 
for  individuals,  others  think  that  the  reign  of  peace 
can  only  be  inaugurated  by  increasing  the  physical 
defences  of  each  separate  community.  But  is  not  this 
latter  view,  leading  as  it  does  to  the  present  desire  for 
huge  armamentSf  responsible  above  all  else  for  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  evils  of  the  whole  war  system  ?  And,  further, 
is  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
act  as  leaven  in  the  world  for  her  to  endorse  such  a 
policy  ? 

The  need  for  an  ideal. 

We  confess,  indeed,  that  universal  peace  is  still 
scarcely  more  than  an  ideal,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  faith  to  hold  to  that  which  is  within  the 
veil,  to  rely  on  spiritual  forces,  not  only  as  they  are 
jready  perceived  to  be  v/orking,  but  as  they  are  in 
their  hidden  essence.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that 
“  to  mend  the  bad  world  we  must  create  the  right 
world.”  Our  Lord’s  teaching  does  not  admit  of  the 
spirit  of  compromise.  Perfection  is  set  before  us  as 
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our  attainable  duty.  How  is  the_  leaven  of  love 
principles  to  work  if  no  one  is  willing  to  begin  lov¬ 
ing?  And  who  are  to  be  the  leaven ,  if  not  the  followers 
of  the  Christ  of  peace?  This  is  no  plra  for  indolently 
standing  aside  from  national  responsibility.  It  is  a 
call  to  act  out  our  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  a 
spirit  of  love  working  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Resent¬ 
ment,  greed,  and  jealousy  must  needs  wage  war ;  it  is 
left  to  the  Church  to  dethrone  such  by  her  absolute 
and  unwavering  confidence  in  the  power  of  justice, 
truth,  and  righteousness,  and  her  acceptance  of  Christ’s 
teaching  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things  is 
love. 

The  duty  of  the  Church, 

There  is  sore  need  for  a  fresh  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  all  Christians,  and  of  their  relationship  with 
their  fellow  disciples  of  every  ecclesiastical  and  national 
organisation.  The  Churches  must  learn  in  mutual 
forbearance  how,  deliberately  and  consciously,  to 
further  the  blending  of  all  men  into  a  renewed  whole 
under  the  leadership  of  Christ.  They  must  feel  that 
upon  them,  primarily,  lies  the  responsibility  of  restrain¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  strife,  of  seeking  and  ensuing  peace. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  not 
laboured  ‘  together,  and  it  is  often  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  make  no  profession  of  loyalty  to  our  Master 
that  the  truest  workers  for  peace  arise. 

An  appeal. 

From  our  historical  position  we,  as  Friends,  app^ 
in  ail  brotherliness  and  humility  to  our  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  who  deplore 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  demoralised  Europe,  full  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  wasteful  of  its  unhappy 
subjects.  We  appeal  to  all  such  to  use  their  voices  in 
favour  of  international  friendship,  of  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  Arbitration,  of  the  growth  of  a 
■world-patriotism,  of  the  use  of  our  resources  for  pro- 
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ductive  and  healthy  purposes.  We  appeal,  in  the 
name  of  our  common  Master,  to  all  our  Brethren  to 
range  themselves  definitely  on  the  side  of  those  who 
would  end  the  horrors  and  brutalities  of  war,  which 
almost  all  condemn,  and  yet  many  condone,  and  to 
pray  our  Heavenly  Father  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
day  when  universal  peace  shall  “  lie  like  a  shaft  of 
light  across  the  land.” 
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CONFIDENTIAL:  Nothing  whatever  to  be  published  until  the  requisite 
number  ol  Boards— as  provided  herein— have  taken  action. 


JOINT  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING 
CO-OPERATIVE  ADVANCE  IN 
HOME  MISSIONS 

Made  to  the  Home  Mission  Boards  ol  the  various  denominations 
by  the  Federal  Council  o!  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  and  the  Home  Missions  Council. 


Origin. 

A  Joint  Committee  was  formed  in  the  Spring  of  1909,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Missions  o£  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  a  Special  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Home  Missions  Council.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Federal  Council  was  organized  by  the 
specific  and  formal  action  of  32  denominations  acting  as  entire 
denominational  bodies,  composed  of  sixteen  million  communi¬ 
cants,  and  that  the  Home  Missions  Council  is  a  combination  of  the 
Home  Mission  Boards  and  Officers  of  IS  communions,  including 
all  the  larger  denominations.  This  Joint  Committee  consists  of 
40  representative  men  from  21  denominational  bodies. 

The  Federal  Council  instructed  its  Horne  Mission  Committee, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  to  make  a  public  pronouncement  as  to  the  need  and 
desirability  of  co-operation  on  Home  Mission  fields. 

In  view  of  the  tact  that  loose  talk  is  common  concerning 
denominational  overlapping,  with  no  careful  co-ordination  o£  facts 
underneath  the  talk,  the  Joint  Committee  deemed  it  wise,  first  of 
all,  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  facts  in  the  case ;  and 
secondly,  before  issuing  any  public  statements,  to  present  facts 
and  conclusions  to  the  responsible  Boards,  that  they  may  take 
such  action  as  will  put  the  whole  matter  in  an  encouraging  instead 
of  a  disheartening  light  before  the  public-may,  in  tact,  furnish 
positive  inspiration. 

Findings. 

The  practical  questions  are  two,  the  first  being  much  more 
insistent  because  much  more  manageable  than  the  second. 

Are  there  Home  Mission  fields  which  are  being  neglected  bg  all  ? 

Are  there  Home  Mission  fields  where  there  is  needless  duplication  of 
effort  ? 

Off-hand  observation  on  the  subject  is  easy.  Scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  facts  is  extremely  difficult.  There  ought  to  be  a 
basis  of  wide  and  careful  induction.  As  a  beginning  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  the  Federal  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  taken  one  State  in  the  very  centre  of  the  West,  Colorado, 
and  through  a  Special  Secretary,  Rev.  O.  F.  Gardner,  located  for 


the  time  in  Denver,  has  left  no  stone  tmtumed  to  get  at  the  bottom 
facts  in  the  case.  On  a  blank  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Superintendents  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Home  Mission  Boards,  church  statistics  were  obtained  directly 
from  the  fields.  These  were  verified  in  three  ways  :  (a)  by 
denominational  year  books  ;  (b)  by  a  census  just  taken  by  the 
Colorado  State  Sunday  School  Association  ;  (c)  by  the  Bulletin 
of  Religious  Bodies  recently  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 

Our  tables  go  over  the  entire  State,  county  by  county  and 
town  by  town,  giving  the  population,  the  area,  the  post  offices, 
the  churches,  the  membership,  the  current  expenses  of  the  churches 
and  the  amount  of  Home  Mission  aid  received.  In  addition  to 
statistics  we  have  many  written  descriptions  of  conditions.  All 
this  information  depending  on  voluntary  co-operation,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  our  definite  returns  cover  at  least  75%  of  all  the 
church  work  now  being  done  in  Colorado.  Substantially  we  have 
a  conspectus  of  over  90%  of  it  all. 

There  are  154  places  which  are  receiving  Home  Mission  aid. 
The  averages  in  these  places  are  as  follows :  Population,  3600 ; 
number  of  churches,  3.8— i.  e.,  one  church  to  every  94S  people  ; 
number  of  members  per  church,  121 ;  current  expenses  per  church, 
$1,014.45  ;  Home  Mission  aid  for  the  whole  place,  $378.19— i.  e., 
$10.50  of  Home  Mission  money  for  every  hundred  inhabitants. 

1.  In  the  clear  light  of  these  facts  it  is  seen  that  sweeping  state¬ 
ments  about  overlapping  and  the  waste  of  Home  Mission  money 
in  denominational  competition  are  without  adequate  foundation 
are,  in  fact,  absurdly  false.  Putting  all  the  Home  Mission  efforts 
together,  one  on  top  of  another,  we  are  contributing  towards  the 
religious  vtelfare  of  each  inhabitant  an  aggregate  of  one  cent 
every  five  weeks  !  That  is  in  the  places  where  we  do  anything 
at  all.  But  there  are  nearly  four  times  as  many  neighborhoods 
where  no  denomination.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  doing  anything 
whatever,  either  with  or  without  Home  Mission  aid. 

Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  Home  Mission  aid  goes  to  fields  where 
there  is  but  one  church ;  77.8%  goes  to  the  strategic  centers,  the 
nine  largest  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  (3S,6%  to  the  two 
largest  cities).  Nearly  90%,  therefore  (88.8%),  of  the  Home 
Mission  aid  goes  either  where  there  is  no  duplication  whatever  or 
to  the  swiftly  growing  cities,  where  the  future  of  the  people  is 
pivoted. 

This  wise  distribution  of  funds  in  the  large  must  not  lead 
us  to  overlook  some  dirgctions  in  which  careful  co-ordination 
of  endeavor  would  enable  us  to  reach  fields  otherwise  deplorably 
neglected.  There  are  133  places  ranging  in  population  from  ISO 
to  1000  souls  each  without  Protestant  churches  of  any  kind ; 
(100  oi  these  have  no  Romanist  churches  either).  There  are  428 
other  communities  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  post  offices, 
but  without  any  churches.  Some  places  have  200  and  300  or  more 
people,  with  two  or  three  saloons  and  no  church. 

There  are  whole  counties  with  no  adequate  religious  work ; 
San  Miguel,  with  over  5000  people  in  12  places  and  only  3  churches 


in  the  coanty  ;  Lake  Co.,  with  4  churches  in  Leadville,  which  has 
13,000  people';  Las  Animas  Co.,  with  11  churches  in  Trinidad, 
where  there  are  14,000  people,  but  only  4  churches  for  the  16,000 
people,  largely  Mexican,  in  all  the  rest  of  the  county ;  Cheyenne 
Co.,  a  rapidly  developing  dry  farming  county  with  only  one  church. 
Of  the  60  counties  in  the  State  at  least  18  appear  to  be  without 
adequate  church  work  of  any  kind. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  places  which  appear  to 
have  more  church  privileges  than  are  adsolutely  necessary.  Excep¬ 
tional  instances  are  a  town  with  400  people  and  4  churches  receiv¬ 
ing  $660  of  Home  Mission  aid,  and  a  town  with  300  people  and  6 
churches,  receiving  $S30  of  such  aid. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  however,  the  most  critical  student  of 
the  conditions  revealed  must  admit  that  for  every  section  of  the 
State  possibly  overprovided  with  churches  there  are  at  least  twice 
as  many  sections  which  are  certainly  underprovided.  That  much 
is  plain  on  the  fact  of  the  figures.  If  one  could  fully  measure 
the  deeper  historical  and  psychologic  needs  of  the  situation  he 
might  conclude  that  there  is  at  least  ten  times  more  overlooking 
than  there  is  overlapping. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  both  errors  ?  As  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Colorado  is  an  exceptional  Western  State 
we  earnestly  recommend  immediate,  definite  action  by  all  our 
Home  Mission  Boards  to  promote  more  efiective  co-ordination  of 

effort.  . 

Recommendations. 

Guiding  Priitciile®. 

Recognising  the  large  degree  of  mterdep.ominational  eomitg  long 
exercised  on  Home  Mission  fields  and  insreasinglg  so,  in 
order  to  reinforce  our  workers  in  this  and  to  establish  the 
principle  throughout  the  entire  field, 

Yfig . . . (name  of  Execntioe  Board  or  Committee) 

herebg  instructs  its  superintendents  of  work  and  all  repre- 
sentatioes : 

I.  TO  CONFER  WITH  LIKE  ©FFSCEKS  OF  OTHER  HOWE  WISSION 
SOCIETIES  OR  BOARDS  AND  ARRAKQE  TO  ALLOT  THE  ENTIRELY 
UNOCCUPIED  FIELDS  AMONO  THE  VARIOUS  BODIES,  SO  THAT  EACH 
SHALL  PEEL  SPECIAL  RESPONSIIILITY  FOR  OIVEN  FIELDS.* 

n.  TO  DECLINE  TO  ENDORSE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  HOME  MISSION 
Am  IN  PLACES  WHERE  THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHfflST  IS  EARNESTLY  AND 
ADEQUATELY  PROMULGATED  BY  OTHERS  AND  WHERE  ASSURED 
PROSPECTS  OF  GROWTH  DO  NOT  SEEM  TO  DEMAND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 


OF  OTHER  CHURCHES.* 

Executive  Measures. 


It  is  understood  that  the  above  instructions  are  not  to  be  in 
force  nor  to  be  issued  until  adopted  by  Boards  aiding  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  6066  missionaries  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as 


niny  choose  to  do  for  themselves,  but  concerns  only 


the  twnds  of  the  missionary  societies. 


reported  to  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council 
at  the  end  of  1909.  Accordingly  each  Board  is  to  notify  the  afore¬ 
said  Committee  as  soon  as  it  adopts  these  recommendations  and 
is  to  issue  them  to  its  representatives  as  soon  as  it  is  notified  by 
the  Committee  that  Boards  having  the  requisite  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  adopted  them.  The  Committee-  shall  furnish  the 
Boards  with  a  list  of  all  the  Boards  joining  in  the  instructions, 
the  list  to  be  sent  by  each  Board  with  the  instructions  to  its  State 
or  Territorial  supervisor  of  missions. 

It  is  further  understood  that  m  order  to  secure  promptly  and 
as  frequently  as  necessary  conferences  of  the  representatives  of 
the  co-operating  Boards  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  instruc¬ 
tions  the  following  is  adopted 

(a)  Within  one  month  after  the  instructions  are  issued  the 
conferences  of  State  or  other  Territorial  supervisors  of  missions 
shall  convene. 

(b)  The  first  conference  shall  be  called  together  at  some  con¬ 
venient  place  by  the  representative  selected  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Home  Missions  Council. 

(c)  The  first  conference  in  each  State  or  Territory  shall  choose 
a  secretary  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  conclusions  reached,  notify 
all  conferees  of  the  same  and  call  subsequent  meetings  whenever 
two  or  more  deem  another  conference  desirable. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  understood  that  until  such  times 
as  there  may  be  churches  of  each  one’s  own  persuasion,  the  exist¬ 
ing  church  or  churches  in  a  community  will  extend  every  privilege 
which  their  convictions  allow  and  all  possible  courtesies. 

By  way  of  explanation  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  application  of 
the  two  principles  (Instructions  I  ano  II)  just  adopted,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate  in  the  following  spheres  of  action 

(1)  In  Spanfsh-speakicg  fields,  in  some  of  which  It  has  long  been  in 
force. 

(2)  In  work  for  the  Indians,  where  it  Is  in  process  of  adoption. 

(3)  In  mining  and  lumbering  camps,  where  the  population  is  espe¬ 
cially  shifting. 

(4)  Among  Immigrants  who  do  not  find  in  this  country  already  a 
considerable  body  of  their  own  nationality  in  evangelical  churches. 

(5)  In  the  congested  sections  of  great  cities,  %vhere  there  Is  no  coping 
with  the  vest  needs  except  by  co-operating. 

(6)  In  thinly  populated  rural  sections  which  are  not  strategic  numeri¬ 
cally  and  yet,  judging  by  the  past,  are  the  springs  of  the  best 
life  of  the  nation. 

(7)  Experience  indicates  that  Instruction  II  is  likely  to  find  its  most 
frequent  application  In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  which  have 
no  assurance  of  large  growth. 

L.  C,  Barnes,  Chairman, 

E.  B.  Sanford,  Secretary. 

Adopted  March  16,  1910,  bp  the  Joint  Committee  and  recommended 
to  the  oartoas  Home  Mission  Boards  for  action. 

Likewise  adopted  and  recommended  bp  the  Home  Missions  Council 
1910. 

Likewise  adopted  and  recommended  bp  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Council  1910. 


